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CHAPTDK 

THE ATOmC AfJD WLfiCULAR THEORIES 

When two or more substances unite together to produce a 
third substance, as for example when copper unites with oxygen 
to form copper oxide, an examination of the nature and result 
of the change reveals certain qualitative and quantitative rela- 
tionships between the interacting substances and the product 
or products of the reaction. 

Qmlitatively, adhering to the example stated, and supposing 
the change completed, the product of the operation is seen to 
differ in obvious properties, and in its relationships to other 
substances, from copper, which as a metal has disappeared, and 
from oxygen, which no longer exists in the system as a gas. 
Nevertheless, both copper and oxygen are obtainable from the 
product of their union by suitable processes of analysia 

A change has therefore occurred different from that procur- 
able by a simple process of mixture, and it may be concluded 
that a more intimate state of union has been entered into. 
Moreover, the change from metal to oxide is not gradual but 
sudden, or at any rate takes place in well-defined stages; an 
intermediate stage consisting in the formation of a lower oxide 
of copper is possible in the case discussed, but what is true for 
the final is equally true for the intermediate stage. If the 
change is incomplete, a p&rt of the copper will be found in the 
form of oxide, the remainder unchanged. 

Material changes, such as that just described, are generally 
observed to be accompanied by the evolution or absorption of 

(B4S6) 1 A 
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energy in the form of heat, light, or electricity. When, for 
instance, copper and oxygen are brought together under con- 
ditions in which they combine spontaneously, a considerable 
amount of heat energy is evolved, so that less energy is present 
in the system after the change than before. 

Qmntiiative ^mnincUion of the action reveals regularities of 
a striking and far-reaching character. The evidence of the 
balance shows that the Actual mass proportions in which the 
participants of the reaction combine is fixed, as well as the 
amount of the substance formed, no matter whether the oxide 
in question is produced directly or by an indirect process, and 
that from a given mass of the compound the same mass of 
each of the constituents may always be obtained by analytical 
processes. These facts depend firstly upon the law of the 
indestructibility of matter or conservation of mass, established 
by Lavoisier about 1770, and secondly upon the law of definite 
or constant proportion which was recognized as the outcome of 
a controversy between Berthollet and Proust in the years 1801 
to 1808. 

Law of definite proportion. — The same compound edways con- 
tains the same elements combined together in the same definite mass 
proportion; or, the masses of the constituent elements of every com- 
pound bear an unalterable ratio to each other, and to the mass of the 
compound formed. 

In the case under consideration 3*973 parts by weight of 
copper invariably combine with 1 part of oxygen to form 
4*973 parts of black copper oxide. 

The evolution of heat energy in such a combination as this 
is also susceptible of quantitative measurement, and for any^ 
particular reaction is constant in amount, the final result being 
the same in whatever way the reaction is brought about. For 
instance, when 3*973 grams of copper combine with 1 gram of 
oxygen gas heat equal to 23*26 is evolved. 

When two substances combine, more than one product may 
result. If so, the mass proportions in which combination takes 


i large calorie, i.e. the amount of heat required to raiee a gram of water from 
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place are simply related, being expressed by such ratios aa 
1 : 2, 2 : 3, and so forth. 

Copper, for example, forms with oxygen a compound con- 
taining 7*946 parts of copper to 1 of oxygen, that is, exactly 
twice the proportion of copper contained in the previous 
compound. 

If in any case a mixture of the two oxides were obtained and 
analysed, the proportion of copper Resent might be found to 
lie anywhere between the two extremes; and so it might appear 
that the composition of oxide of copper could vary within 
certain limits. A mistake of this kind was made by Berthollet^ 
who on this account denied the law of definite proportions. 

For instance, in the case of tin, two oxides are known in 
which the proportion of tin to oxygen is 

7*44 : 1 and 3*72 : 1 respectively. 

If a mixture of these two oxides were analysed the proportion 
of tin to oxygen would be found to be between 7*44 and 3*72. 
Proust, however, showed that the variation observed by 
Berthollet was due to the existence of mixtures in indefinite 
proportions of two compounds, each of definite composition; 
and as an outcome of the work of Proust and of Dalton the 
following law was established : — 

Law of multiple proportions . — When the same two dements 
comMne together to form more than one compound, the different 
masses of one of the elements which unite with a constant mass of 
the other, bear a simple ratio to one another. 

If an element is known to combine separately with two other 
elements which also possess power of combination with each 
other, then further simple mass relationships present them- 
selves. For instance, 1 part of hydrogen is found to combine 
on the one hand with 35*18 parts of chlorine, and on the other 
with 10*26 parts of phosphorus. Then it is found that 10*26 
parts of phosphorus is tfte amount which will combine with 
36*18 parts of chlorine; so that, considering these quantities 
as representing amounts of phosphorus and chlorine respec- 
tively i|(hich are “ chemically equivalent ” to 1 part of hydro- 
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gen, it may be said that amounts of these elements which are 
chemically equivalent to the same amount of a third element^ 
are also chemically equivalent to each other. 

This fact may illustrated by the following diagram: — 



The third law of chemical combination, of which the above 
instance is an illustration, may now be stated as follows : — 

Law of reciprocal proportions. — The masses of differmt 
dements which combine separately wUh one and the same mass 
of another element are either the same as, or simple multiples of, 
the masses of these differeni elements which combine with each 
other. 

The law of multiple proportions may also apply to the 
manner of combination of each pair of elements considered 
in the statement of the law of reciprocal proportions, as is 
provided for in it. 

The facts of constancy of property and constancy of relative 
combining mass, which are made manifest by a study of the 
mutual actions of matter in bulk, form the basis of Dalton's 
atomic theory. This theory accounts for these facts by (he 
doctrine of the atom; what is true for the bulk is supposed 
equally true for the ultimate individual particle; union known 
only in bulk is assumed to consist essentially of union between 
atoms or discrete individuals, which for a given substance are 
all alike and possessed of the same mass.^ Consequently the 
mass relationships in which matter combines in bulk represent 
the mass relationships of the ultimate particlea 

1 It hM been supposed by Crookes that the masses of the atoms of an element may 
vary within certain limits. If such variations exist they are exceedingly irinute. 
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The atomio theory may thus be stated: — 

(i) Every elmient is mude up of homogeneous atoms whose mass 
is constant. 

(ii) Chemical compownds are formed hy the union of the atoms of 
different elements in simple numerical proportions. 

The modern atomic theory differs from the atomic theory of 
the Greeks because it is made contingent on fact, and moreover 
serves as an instrument of investigation and discovery. It is 
a valuable working method, and not a mere intellectual hypo- 
thesis, like classical atomism. It is well to bear in mind that 
the atomic theory is based upon the experimental laws of 
chemical change, and cannot stand apart from them; and, 
further, that the theory does not concern itself with the 
ultimate nature of matter, still less with metaphysical specula- 
tions upon its reality, but with the units of chemical exchange. 
And, if it is argued that since modern discovery has proved that 
these units are not atoms in the etymological sense, therefore 
the atomic theory is discredited, it may be replied that they 
are real though divisible, and that discredit only results from 
pushing the theory beyond the limits of the experimental laws. 

The atomic theory, thus experimentally deduced, serves as 
the basis of modem chemistry, and is therefore a fundamental 
doctrine second only in importance to that of the conservation 
ox mass, upon which indeed it rests. The development of 
modem chemistry has been on the lines indicated by the 
theory, and each extension of chemical knowledge has served 
to amplify the theory. 

An ultimate chemical individual, in the case of a particular 
substance, is either indivisible in a chemical sense,* that is to 
say, its division is a practical though not a theoretical impossi- 
bility, in which case the substance is an element; or else divi- 
sion is possible, and gives rise to new forms of matter, when 
the substance is a compound. In a study of the elements, or 
unresolvable component of matter, the first task demanded 
by Dalton’s atomic theory is the determination of the relative 

xtIm teMdsHon of radio-octlTO lulwtutoM being otHuldeied for time being u 
onteMe &e llmite of ohemicel ohenge. 
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atomio masses which, as has been seen, are proportional to the 
masses in which the elements combine in bulk. 

As a theoretical unit, the relative atomic mass or weight of 
hydrogen, specifically the lightest known substance, is taken.^ 
If combination always occurred between one atom of each 
element concerned, the problem of atomic weight determina- 
tion would be a simple one. The relative atomic weight in 
any case would be idenScal with the actual weight or pro- 
portion in which the element unites with, or is equivalent to, 
one part by weight of hydrogen. Dalton, indeed, assumed 
that the simplest manner of combination was always the real 
one, and devised arbitrary rules by which the number of atoms 
combining was in any case determined. Such a proceeding 
was unwarranted, no facts being then available by which true 
atomic weight values could be arrived at. Hence Dalton’s 
atomic weights were really only chemical equivalents. 

An element may indeed possess several simply related com- 
bining weights, in the sense of combining with one part by 
weight of hydrogen or its equivalent, in several proportions. 
For instance, in the compounds methane, ethylene, and acety- 
lene, carbon possesses the combining weights 3, 6, and 12 
respectively; and in the compounds ammonia, hydrazine, and 
azoimide, nitrogen possesses respectively the combining weights 
4*6, 7, and 42. Similarly, carbon in union with oxygen, and 
many metals in union with oxygon or chlorine, possess more 
than one combining weight, because they form compounds in 
which the elements are united together in more than one pro- 
portion, according to the law of multiple proportions. 

Thus the conclusion is arrived at that a certain number of 
atoms of one element may unite with a variable whole number 
of atoms of a second. The fact, therefore, that hydrogen and 
oxygen unite in approximately the proportions by mass of 1 : 8 
gives no information as to the atomic weight of oxygen, which, 
if water is HO, as Dalton assumed, is if H^O, 16; if HOg, 4; 

< For practical pnrposasg however, it it more oonvenlent to conelder O » 16, ao that 
H tt* 1*006. The Intematlonid Committee upon Atomic Weight* have decided upon 
tlila standard, and it ia therefore adopted in the descriptive part of this^book. 
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and so on. Further evidence is necessary to determine this 
atomic weight, and this evidence is found in the present and 
other oases by the consideration of the volume relationships in 
which gases combine. 

That the properties of a gas may be referred to its constitu- 
tion as a system of separate, mobile particles is readily accepted 
upon consideration of its properties of limitless expansion, 
adaptability of form, diffusion and sdlution in liquids. 

Oay-Lussao’s law that gases combine with one anoth&r in 
simple proportions by volume, and the corollary that the densities 
of gases are simply related to their combining weights, led to the 
hypothesis of an equal number of ultimate particles in equal 
volumes of gases under similar physical conditions. If these 
particles be atoms or ultimate individuals, the facts regarding 
the volume relations in combination as between hydrogen and 
chlorine or hydrogen and oxygen lead to the contradictory 
conclusion that the supposed indivisible atoms of hydrogen 
and chlorine in the first case and oxygen in the second have 
suffered division into two parts, since the volume of the result- 
ing gas is in each case twice the volume which would result 
from pure synthesis of atoms. 

Thus since 

1 volume of hydrogen -f- 1 volume of chlorine give 2 volumes of 

hydrogen chloride, and 

2 volumes of hydrogen -f- 1 volume of oxygen give 2 volumes of 

steam, 

or 

1 volume of hydrogen chloride is obtained from half a volume of 
hydrogen and half a volume of chlorine, and 1 volume of steam 
from 1 volume of hydrogen and half a volume of oxygen, 

it is concluded that 

1 compound atom of hydrogen chloride consists of half an atom 
each of hydrogen ad& chlorine, and that 1 compound atom of 
steam consists of 1 atom of hydrogen and half an atom of 
oxygen. 

Tht introduction into the science by Avogadro of the idea of 
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the molecule as a complex particle of a higher order than ^e 
atom, composed itself of atoms, alike in the molecule of an 
element, unlike in that of a compound, resolved this contra- 
diction. The molecules of hydrogen, oxygen, and chlorine do 
suffer division into two parts, these parts then reuniting to 
form molecules of compounds. These facts and ideas find ex- 
pression in Ayogadro’s theory,^ which states that equal volumes 
of all gases or vapours, single or compound, contain, under similar 
conditions of temperature and pressure, equal numbers of molecules. 

This theory is substantiated by the kinetic theory of gases. 
Granting a fundamental and most probable assumption as to 
the nature of the motions of gas particles, and the effect of 
heat upon them, the purely dynamical reasoning of the kinetic 
theory demonstrates the truth of Avogadro’s theory, and 
therefore of the views of chemical change between gases based 
on that theory. 

An examination of the phenomena of union between hydro- 
gen and chlorine gases now leads to the conclusion that equal 
volumes of hydrogen and chlorine, containing the same num- 
ber of molecules, unite, giving twice that number of molecules 
of hydrogen chloride; n molecules of hydrogen and n molecules 
of chlorine give 2» molecules of hydrogen chloride. The con- 
stituent atoms of each molecule of hydrogen have undergone 
separation and union with the atoms resolved from the mole- 
cules of chlorine. If now a molecule of hydrogen chloride is 
formed by the combination of 1 atom of hydrogen and 1 atom 
of chlorine, the conclusion follows that the molecules of these 
gases consist each of 2 atoms; thus: — 

n H 2 + n Cl j =s 2n HCl. 

1 Yol. 1 voL 2 yoIb. 

But the molecule of hydrogen might be H^, and that of 
chlorine Clj, hydrogen chloride being H^Cl, a relation satisfy- 
ing the volumetric data ; or, generally, the reaction might be 

9t(Hc)2 -f* »(01y)^ E= 

1 yoL I yoL 2 YoU. 

1 Thii statement has passed bejond the region of hypothesis, and stands In the 
same category as the atomic theory. It is not a law, howcYer, not being a snmmafy 
of experii^tany ascertained fact. # 
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The assumption that a molecule of hydrogen chloride results- 
from the union of 1 atom of each constituent is, however, 
the simplest^ and accords with all known facts- The fact that 
only one compound of hydrogen and chlorine exists, and the 
more important fact that either hydrogen or chlorine can only 
be expelled from hydrogen chloride in one stage, furnish such 
a strong argument for this assumption as to make it exceed- 
ingly probable.^ Indeed, if an atom Be defined as the smallest 
particle which up to the present time has resulted from the 
resolution of a molecule, then these molecules must at present 
be considered to contain only 2 atomic and are therefore 
written Hj, and Cl,. The molecule of oxygen is for similM* 
reasons written O,. Thus the equation 

2n.H, 4*^02=° 22^H20 

2 voU. 1 yoL 2 vols. 

represents the formation of water, and the formula for a mole- 
cule of this substance being 11,0, the atomic weight of oxygen 
is 16. 

METHODS OP ATOMIC WEIGHT DETERMINATION 
I. The Method of Va^pow,r Dennty 

It was shown by Gay-Lussac that the combining weights of 
the simple gases are proportional to their densities ; and as a 
consequence of Avogadro’s theory it is further recognized that 
the molecular weights of all gaseous substances are proportional 
to their relative densities. If the density of a gaseous com- 
pound, referred to hydrogen as unity, be x, the molecular 
weight of the compound is 2x, that of hydrogen being 2. 

1 The argument concerning the manner of displacement of elements from a com* 
pound is capable of extension. For instance, the hydrogen can be expelled from 
methane in four stages, the carbon in one. Therefore the formula for methane is 
GH4, and the atomic weight of carbon 12. 

Again, accepting the atomic weights of carbon and oxygen as 12 and 16 respec- 
tively, the empirical formula for yetic acid is CHaO. The oxygen, however, may be 
expelled In two stages, thlo-aoetlo acid being formed by the subsUtutiott of 1 atom 
of oxygen by sulphur. Therefore the molecular formula is probably C^aOt. And In 

general ^ When ^th of the proportion of a constituent element in a chemical compound 

can be substituted, a molecule of the compound contains at least n atoms of that 
element t 
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Hence the problem of atomic weight determination resolves 
itself into ascertaining by analysis, where data are available, 
the smallest proportion by weight of an element which enters 
into the composition of a molecular proportion of the gas as 
indicated by the determination of its vapour density. An 
approximate value for vapour density is sufficient, accurate 
knowledge of a molecular weight being derived from analytical 
data when once the ordeT of its magnitude is determined. 

The molecular weight M of a compound is equal to 

{xa-y^yb+ze), where a, b, and c are the atomic weights. The 
factors X, y, z must be whole numbers. The smallest pro- 
portion of an element ever found in a molecular proportion of 
one of its compounds is considered for the time being as the 
atomic proportion, and if the number of gasihable compounds 
known is large, this value is very probably the atomic weight 
of the element. An example will make this clear. 

Phosphorus forms a number of gasifiable compounds whose 
vapour densities have been determined, among which are 
phosphine, liquid hydride of phosphorus, phosphorous chloride, 
phosphoryl chloride, thio-phosphoryl chloride. A determina- 
tion of the gas density of phosphine shows the molecular 
weight to be about 34; and by analysis 33*79 parts by weight 
of the compound contain 3*0 parts of hydrogen. Therefore 
the atomic weight of phosphorus cannot be greater than 30*79, 
though it may be a submultiple of this number. Similarly, 
the molecular weights and molecular proportions of phosphorus 
in the other compounds are the following: — 

lUo- 

liquid Photphorous Pboaphoryl phosphoryl 
hydride. chloride. chloride. chloride. 

Molecular weight 66*58 136*33 152*21 168*16 

Molecular propn. of P. 61*58 30*79 30*79 30*79 

These figures make it probable that 30*79^ is the atomic weight 
of phosphorus, since no molecular proportion of a compound is 
known to contain less than this amount of the element. At 
the same time the liquid hydride appears to contain 2 atoms 
of phosphorus, and to possess the formula P8H4. 

iOr81tMifOal6M)dH-l*OOa S 
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II. The Method of Specific Heat 

A means of fixing the atomic weighty depending on the 
previous determination of combining weight, and' not involving 
a knowledge of the atomic structure of compounds, is afforded 
by the application of Dulong and Petit’s law of atomic heats. 
In its widest sense the law asserts that quantities of elements 
proportional to their atomic weights possess equal capacities for heat, 
and fixes this constant heat capacity at 6 '4, so that 

6*4 

At. wt. X sp. ht. = 6*4 : or at. wt. = 

The law thus implies an equal heat capacity for all atoms. 
It will be seen that in order to fix the atomic heat value so 
that the atomic weights calculated from it may be of the right 
order of magnitude, it is necessary for the atomic weight of 
some one element at least to be accurately established by inde> 
pendent evidence. The convergence of ONidence from various 
sources gradually brought about a settled opinion as to the 
magnitude of atomic weight values of such well-known ele- 
ments as copper and iron, and thus it was shown that the 
atomic weights calculated by Dulong and Petit, although in- 
accurate owing to faulty data, were of the right order of 
magnitude. 

Strictly, the law is valid only for solid elements, generally 
metals, of atomic weights greater than 30. 

The non-metallic elements of low atomic weight, to which 
must be added beryllium, an element of low atomic weight 
approximating in chemical character to the metalloids, display 
abnormal specific heats. 

The specific heats of these elements all increase with rise of 
temperature, rapidly at first, and then more slowly until a 
maximum is reached at high temperatures. 

Experimental determinations of the variation of specific heat 
with temperature have b^n carried out by Humpidge in the 
ease of beryllium, and by H. F. Weber in the cases of boron, 
carbon, and silicon. The specific heat of beryllium is *3978 
below ao**, increases with rise of temperature, and becomes 
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constant, and equal to about *62 between 400'^ and 600°. The 
rates of variation- with temperature of the specific heats of 
boron and carbon are similar to each other, and the values 
become constant at about 1000°; the specific heat of boron at 
this temperature is about *50, and of carbon *46. A constant 
value, *203, is established for the specific heat of silicon at 
200°. The products of these values and the accepted atomic 
weights of the three Elements are approximately 6*6; and 
thus it is recognized that these elements have distinctly lower 
atomic heats than the metals. Sulphur and phosphorus also 
give values somewhat less than 6*4. 

The abnormality of specific heat of the above elements is 
probably due to differences in the molecular structure — and 
perhaps also in the arrangement of the constituent molecules 
in the mass — ^between them and the large majority of elements 
of constant atomic heat. 

The absence of pronounced idlotropism among the metals, 
and the monatomic constitution of the vapours of gasifiablo 
metals, suggest a simple structure in the solid or liquid states; 
and conversely the molecular structure of the solid non-metals 
and metalloids is probably complex. It is observable, more- 
over, that, considering the series of elements of low atomic 
weight, Li 7, Be = 9, B = 11, 0 = 12, the atomic volumes^ 
of Be, B, and C are the smallest of those of any of the ele- 
ments, and that that of Li, as compai*ed with them, is great. 
According to Mendel4eff, the magnitude of the atomic volume 
corresponds in a general sense to looseness of texture, or 
porosity in the solid element. 

Thus the constituent particles of solid lithium are arranged 
with greater interspaces than is the case with boron and carbon, 
and approximate, therefore, nearer to the condition of the 
particles of a gas* If, now, in an element of low atomic volume 
the particles are both more complex, and more closely packed, 
the behaviour on heating may be er^ined as follows: — 

The complexity and low degree of freedom of motion of the 
particles to some extent prevent the energy supplied in the 

1 8 ee later, p. tt. 
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form of heat being transformed into motion both within and 
between the particles. A smaller quantity of heat therefore 
suffices to raise the temperature through a given number of 
degrees, and the specific heat is less than it \^ould otherwise 
be. But at higher temperatures, owing to the increased 
freedom of both kinds of motion, more heat is required to raise 
the temperature of the substance, so that the specific heat in- 
creases, and the atomic heat approximates to the normal value. 

Monatomic gases also have the minimum specific heat at 
constant volume; but this is due to simplicity, and not^ as with 
the solids under discussion, to complexity of structure. 

III. The Method of Iiomorphiem 

A third aid in fixing the correct multiple of the com- 
bining weight of an element which is to be received as its 
atomic weight is given by the phenomena of isomorphism, or 
similarity in crystalline form, which were first observed by 
Mitscherlich. In respect to its application to atomic weight 
determination, the law of isomorphism may be expressed in 
the following way : — fFhen in a given eompmnd (he r^piaeement 
of one element by another does not alter the crystalline form of the 
compound, the elemenl introduced is chemically analogous to the 
element replaced, and its compounds will be of the same type. 

A practical illustration of the use of the law by Mitscherlich 
and Berzelius will make clear its mode of application. 

Sulphates contain the oxide SO3, and chromates, being 
isomorphous with sulphates, must contain th^ oxide OrO, 
instead of GrO^ as was previously supposed. Hence chromic 
oxide must be Cr,Og, and not CrOg. The isomorphism of 
chromic and ferric salts necessitates the formula FogO, for ferric 
Qxid^ and consequently FeO for ferrous oxide. But mag- 
nesium, tdnc, nickel and cobalt salts are isomorphous with 
ferrous compounds; hence their oxides must conform to the 
type MO instead of MOgiui previously supposed. The i^ree- 
ment of the atomic weights derived from this type with those 
indicated by Dulong Petit’s law justified the alterations 
which 'igere thus made in the atomic weight values. 
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Another instance of the application of the law is furnished 
by the case of the element gallium. This metal forms an 
ammonium alum isomorphous with aluminium ammonium 
alum Alj (804)3, (^^4)3 SO4, 24 H3O. The sulphate of gallium 
is therefore probably Ga^ (804)3, and the oxide Oa^ O3, whence, 
the equivalent being 23 , the atomic weight is 69 . This value 
is confirmed by other considerations. 

A careful examination of the isomorphism of the salts of the 
alkali metals has been made by Tutton. Thus the replacement 
of potassium in potassium sulphate by rubidium and caesium 
respectively does not alter the crystalline form of the sulphate, 
though the thermal and optical properties of the crystals 
undergo slight changes, generally varying in amount in the 
same sense as the variation in the atomic weights of the 
metals. The identity of crystalline form of the sulphates 
confirms the chemical similarity of the three metals, and 
harmonizes therein with the analogies revealed by the study 
of their chemical behaviour. 

True isomorphous compounds may form mixed crystals 
when a solution of a mixture of the salts is allowed to crystal- 
lize, or a crystal of a compound may induce crystallization in 
a supersaturated solution of an isomorphous substance, as in 
the case of the alums. 

Equality in the number of atoms in the molecule of a com- 
pound, together with an apparent similarity in structure, may 
be accompanied by isomorphism; thus NaNOg is isomorphous 
with CaCOg in calc spar, and KNOg with CaCOg in aragonite. 

The actual structures (Na, K)0N03 and Ca<^Q^CO, as well 

as the chemical behaviour, are, however, widely different. 
Only when isomorphism can be shown to be a true sign of 
similarity of molecular structure and general chemical be- 
haviour, as for example in the case of the salts KCIO4 and 
KMn04, may it be used as evidendh in atomic-weight deter- 
mination. 

Further, the deductions from isomorphism are liable to be 
obsonred by the property of polymorphism; this is iUpstiated 
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l^the dual crystalline structure manifested by calcium car- 
bonate, and also by silica in quartz and tridymite, as well as 
by the existence of two crystalline modifications of sulphur, 
and four of ammonium nitrate. 

VALENOY 

The molecular composition of many gasifiable binary com- 
pounds, containing only one atom dl one of the constituent 
elements, shows that a single atom may combine with more 
than one other atom, a conclusion also to be drawn from the 
data of the law of multiple proportions. 

The following series of gasifiable binary compounds, whose 
molecular composition may be arrived at by the application 
of principles studied above, serves as an illustration: 

HCl, HBr, HI, HjO, HjS, H^N, H 3 P, H*C, H^Si, OjP, C1,W 

From this series it is possible at once to form a conception 
of valency, or saturation or combining capacity, in the narrower 
sense, as expressing the largest number of other atoms with 
which the atom of a given element is known directly to 
combine. 

Thus,, for instance, from the above, the valency of sulphur 
appears to be two, that of nitrogen three, carbon four, phos- 
phorus five, and tungsten six. 

No binary compound in which 1 atom of hydrogen com- 
bines directly with more than 1 atom of another element is 
known therefore, as regards combining capacity or valency, 
hydrogen represents the lower limit, and is designated mono- 
(or uni-}valent. 

The existence of the gas molecules HF, HCl, HBr, HI 
shows that the elements fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
may also behave as monovalent; accordingly these elements 
are also employed as standards in the determination of valency. 

One atom of an element never combines with more than 
4 atoms of hydrogen (s.y. GH 4 ) SiH 4 ). Higher valency is 
shown in the halogen compounds, and therefore a distinction 
d 1 la VJBL only 1 nltrogoa atom i» attadiod dlreotty to bydiogea* 
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must be drawn in practice between hydrogen and halogen 
valency; for example, the highest hydrogen valency of phos- 
phorus is three, in PH3, and the highest halogen valency is' 
five, in PFj and PCI5. 

The recognition of this distinction raises the question 
whether valency can be considered to be an inherent property 
of an atom. It is true that valency is only known in its 
manifestations, but a consideration of all the tyx>es of compound 
which an element forms, generally leads to a definite conclusion 
as to the maximum valency which it can exert The sum of 
the properties of an element, including the types of its com- 
pounds, is shown in the position which it occupies in the 
periodic system (q.v.). Hence the periodic system may be 
appealed to for an indication of the potential valency which 
is an inherent property of an element 

Nevertheless this system sometimes indicates a higher 
potential valency than is ever realized. Iron, cobalt, and 
nickel, for instance, are not known to be octavalent, nor is 
fluorine ever heptavalent, as the periodic law indicates. Like- 
wise the divalency of copper and trivalency of gold are 
anomalous from this point of view. 

In the determination of the valency of a given element it 
should be remembered that the only direct and rigorous 
experimental evidence is afforded by a knowledge of the 
molecular weight and composition of a gasifiable compound, 
containing 1 atom of the element under discussion united to 
standard monovalent atoms. For instance, no indisputable 
conclusion as to the valency of sulphur can be drawn from 
the molecular weight and atomic composition of SO9, the 
constitution of which may be represented in three ways, 

0 _S<^, or S<^. 

in which sulphur is respectively heaut-, tetra^, and divalent. 
The chemical behaviour of the compound, however, makes it 
unlikely that it contains a chain of oxygen atoms; hence the 
conclusion that in SO, sulphur is hexavalent» a coi^olusion 
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wlueh is fully upheld by the periodic law, and has recently been 
confirmed by the preparation of sulphur hexafiuoride, SF,. 

A knowledge of the atomic weight of calcium, again, leads 
to the formulae (CaO)^ and (CaCl^), for the oxide and chloride 
respectively; but whatever may be the real molecular magni- 
tudes of these compounds, their composition is represented 
by the formulae CaO and CaCl^ with as much accuracy as 
present knowledge afibrds. Calciunl^'is accordingly regarded 
as divalent; and here also the periodic law affords testimony 
to the correctness of this conclusion. 

Some complication of the simple facts of valency arises from 
the display by many elements of varying valency ; for example, 
by tin in SnCl, and SnCl4, by iron in FeCl, and FeCl3, by 
phosphorus in PCI3 and POlg, and by tungsten in WCI4, 
WClg and WCI3. A number of elements exhibit valencies 
which, increasing or diminishing by two, are always either 
odd or even, and formerly it Vas thought that a regularity of 
this kind existed which might be called a law. Such is not 
the case, numerous examples of increase or decrease by single 
units being known. The group valencies indicated by the 
periodic law are, however, seldom if ever exceeded, and these 
therefore indicate the maximum values for the various groups 
of elements. It must nevertheless be remembered that the 
manifestation of valency is contingent upon chemical combina- 
tion ; whenever union occurs, valency must come into operation 
as a measure of its extent. Active valency is not, therefore, 
a constant property like atomic mass; indeed it has been 
well compared to the force of friction, which is only called into 
play by external causes, and which may vary from zero to a 
certain maximum. 

The existence of the so-called molecular compounds ’* raises 
a difficult question. This term was formerly applied to sub- 
stances whose structure was inexplicable on the ordinary laws 
of fixed valency; salts cSntaining water of crystallization, 
double salts such as the alums, and complex salts such as 
ferroeyanides and chloroplatinates serve as illustrations. 

The sf^ial application of the term “ molecular compound ” 

(S4Wi B 
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implies a difference in the nature of the union of the con- 
stituent atoms to that obtaining in an ordinary compound. 
This distinction is unwarranted by the facts. I^lts like the 
chloroplatinates — or platinichlorides — and the ferro- and ferri- 
cyanides exist in solution, and therefore contain complex ions, 
so that the mode of union within them must be considered 
to be atomic; and from these compounds to the alums and 
other double salts, whi^ are more or less decomposed by 
water, all stages of stability exist. Moreover, molecular com- 
pounds may enter into reactions of double decomposition or 
metathesis; thus triethylammonium tribromide, which might 
be considered a molecular compoiind of triethylamine and 
bromine, reacts with potassium iodide, as shown by the equa- 
tion (C2H5)8NBr3 -h 3 KI = (C^^aNIa + 3 KBr; and the 
five molecules of water of crystallization in CUSO4, 5 H^O, are 
successively replaceable by ammonia, with the ultimate forma- 
tion of CUSO4, 5 NHg. Analogous phenomena are abundantly 
provided by the “ammines” and allied compounds of the 
metals of the eighth group of the periodic system, and the 
chemical changes and transpositions which these substances 
undergo are characteristic of normal chemical compounds. 
Many molecules which are generally considered saturated, e.g. 
G2H4O2 and HF, and even H2O, are known to polymerise; 
(0211402)2 and (HF)2, indeed, can exist in the gaseous state. 

There is no intrinsic difference, therefore, between the 
ordinary and the molecular compound, except that the latter 
generally undergoes dissociation more readily than the former. 
The development of higher valencies must consequently be 
assumed in order to account for these compounds; and the 
question arises as to what further justification there is for this 
assumption. 

Now it may be observed that the sum of the mayini u m 
hydrogen and oxygen valencies of elements in certain groups 
of the periodic system is equal to etght. The following series 
of compounds illustrates this fact: — 

81^4 IH, SH, CIH 

sio, pp, SO, * 
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According to Abegg,^ every element poesesaes a marimum 
valency of eight, made up of positive and negative com- 
ponents, or normal and contra-valencies. These are composed 
as follows, taking a single series for illustration : — 

Na Mg A1 SI P 8 Cl 

Normal valencies... -f-l -t -2 +3) 4 ^/“® 

Contra-valencies.... —7 —6 — 6|*^t+3 +6 -(-7 

The contra-valencies are latent in the first three elements of 
the series; and the quality of the valency manifested by a 
particular atom depends on the character of the element or 
group with which it is associated. Thus chlorine manifests 
a single negative valency towards hydrogen or metals, and a 
maximum positive valency of seven towards oxygen. 

The relative strengths of the two kinds of valency depend 
upon the chemical nature of the atom itself. Thus the alkali 
metals are too electropositive to show negative valencies, and 
fluorine is too negative to exhibit positive valencies; that is to 
say, it cannot combine with oxygen. 

Latent contra-valencies may, however, become operative 
under certain circumstances, and thus “ molecular compounds 
are accounted for, the instability of these compounds in many 
cases being due to the weakness of the contra-valencies to 
which they owe their existence. 

The conception of atomic valency is profitably extended so 
as to include compound radicles. This may be done, as has 
been shown by Mendel^efT, by the application of the third law 
of motion, that action and reaction are equal and opposite. 
Thus the molecule HjO is a system in equilibrium, and there- 
fore not only do H, and O exert an equal and opposite force 
upon one another, and are therefore chemically equivalent, 
but the same is true of H and OH, so that OH is a mono- 
valent radicle. Similarly, CHg is monovalent because it 
maintains equilibrium witii a single hydrogen atom in CH 4 . 
The same conclusion is of course arrived at by considering 
OH and CH, as displacing one atom in a molecule of hydro- 


* Aiurf. Ckmti. asdx SM0M4). 
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gen, Further, since OH and CH3 are monovalent radicles, 
and equivalent to a hydrogen atom, they should unite together 
in pairs, and with each other, as hydrogen atoms do; thus the 
probable existence of hydrogen peroxide HO. OH, ethane 
CH, . GH3, and methyl alcohol CHg . OH may be predicted. 

Further consideration of these two radicles as equivalent 
to a hydrogen atom will account for the compounds HO . Cl, 
(HO)8 As, OH3.CI, (CH3 )P, (CH3)3CH3, (CH3)3CH, (CH3),C. 

The recognition of compound radicles, and the principles 
underlying their combination, contributed very largely to the 
development of organic chemistry. Thus, for example, Kolbe 
recognized that a hydrogen atom might be replaced by a 
methyl group, as, for instance, in methyl alcohol, CHgOH, and 
this led to the discovery of secondary and tertiary alcohols, 
as the following: — 

CHj.CHj.OH C!H8 .CH(CHs).OH OHj . CXCHs), . OH 

Xthyl alcohoL Secondary propyl alcohol. Tertiary butyl alcohol 

PHYSICAL CAUSE OF VALENCY 

Yan’t Hoff has shown that valency may depend on two 
factors; firstly on the form of the atom, and secondly on the 
state of motion of the component atoms of the molecule. If 
an atom is not spherical, each departure from the spherical 
form will produce a centre of attraction, that is, a unit of 
valency, in a given direction, since a second atom may 
approach the first more nearly in that direction. The ampli- 
tude of the atomic vibrations will also determine the valency 
actually manifested, for the greater the amplitude the less the 
influence of attraction to a given point, and the less the chance 
of union, and vice versa. In illustration, reference may be 
made to the effect of temperature on hydriodic acid. Below 
200** this compound begins to dissociate thus: — 

2HI Hj + I# 

and at 1700* iodine itself dissociates thus: — 

I, ^ I + I. 
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OUier cases of dissociation are shown in the equations; 

PCI5 Z2: ma+Clg, 

NH^Ca ==r NHs + HCl, 

NjO^ NOj + NOg, 

CaCOg CaO +CO2. 

At a sufficiently high temperature no doubt all compounds 
would be resolved into simple atomS^of their constituents, and 
combining capacity or active valency would be zero.^ On 
cooling, combination would again ensue, with the production 
of gas molecules, stable between certain limits, whose composi- 
tion affords the existing experimental data of valency. Below 
the lower limit, new combining capacities may appear, even in 
the gaseous state, as in the case of (HF)2, NgO^, and (CgHgO,),. 
In the liquid and solid states the molecule is still more 
complex In the broader sense, therefore, valency must be 
admitted to vary within wide limits, until in solids and 
liquids it merges in the force of cohesion. 

When under comparable physical conditions an element 
displays more than one valency, the compound of lower 
valency is almost invariably capable of conversion into one 
corresponding with the higher type, so that a saturated com- 
pound is produced. For instance, trivalent nitrogen in 
ammonia becomes pentavalent in ammonium salts, divalent 
iron in ferrous chloride becomes trivalent in ferric chloride, 
and divalent carbon in carbon monoxide becomes tetravalent 
in carbon dioxide and carbonyl chloride. 

The valency discussed in the preceding paragraph is active 
and not potential valency. With reference to carbon, a large 
number of compounds are known which are unsaturated, but^ 
with the exception of the case quoted above, the property of 
unsaturation is connected with the mode of union of a carbon 
atom with a neighbouring carbon or other atom, so that no 
single unit of valency remains unsaturated, but each of two 

1 Th* tlniptor oompoiition ot the liotter ee compared with the cooler atm Jqatillea 
the oplnloii that at a lolllcleatly hli^ temperature the atome ot the known elemeiila 
are reeolt^ into almpler oonatitaente* 
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adjacent atoms possesses one or two unsaturated units. 
Examples of such compounds are C2H4, which can unite with 
two, and C2H2, which can unite with four hydrogen or halogen 
atoms. Kekul4, who developed the ideas of valency as 
applied to the carbon atom, assumed that the valency of this 
element is always equal to four; and in accordance with this, 
assumption, the above compounds receive the following graphic 
formulee: — 

and H— CfeCJ— H, 

in which double and triple bonds appear between the carbon 
atoms, each bond representing a unit of valency. 

Now it might be supposed that the active valencies of the 
carbon atoms in these compounds are three and two re- 
spectively, according to the formulss: 

^>C— C<g and H— C— C— 


since these atoms are respectively united to three and two other 
atoms; and the analogy of other elements supports this view. 
Moreover, as has been seen, the idea of constant active 
valency cannot be maintained in the case of other elements. , 
Such a view might be accepted for practical purposes, were 
it not that the supposed latent valencies of the two carbon 
atoms in these compounds are not independent, so that such 
bodies as 


I /H Hv 
H-C-OC or yj-C— H 


cannot be produced, the satisfying of one or more valency- 
units of one atom always involving^ts neighbour to the same 
degree, so that such compounds as CH, . CHg or CHg , CHgBr 
are produced from CgH^. 

It may be that such manner of saturation expresses a law 
of molecular symmetry, but the fact itself should be rersogniaed 
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in the manner of formulating the unsaturated compound. 
Further, the mode of union of two unsaturated carbon atoms 
in a molecule differs from that of saturated atoms, since on 
oxidation of an unsaturated compound rupture takes place 
always at the point of unsaturation. These facts are not 
recognized by regarding some valencies as latent, but are met 
by the theory that the otherwise inoperative valencies are 
the cause of the phenomena. Th1^a the modified union of 
carbon atoms in unsaturated compounds is expressed by 
double and triple bonds, the valencies of carbon being thus 
constantly represented as four. 

An advantage of this view is that it accords with the 
principles underlying the stereo-chemical theory of the carbon 
atom, to which brief reference will shortly be made, and 
which postulate the tetravalency of the carbon atom in all 
compounds. 

It must not, however, be supposed that double or triple is 
stronger than single union; the opposite is the case. Con- 
sequently no mechanical significance must be attached to 
“bonds". 

The compounds of lower valency type, in which the com- 
bining capacity of the nuclear atom or atoms is not fully 
satisfied or “saturated", are distinguished from compounds of 
maximum valency type by entering into reactions of direct 
addition, whilst the latter can only participate in reactions 
of replacement. The following are examples of these two 
classes of reaction: — 

CaH*-f Cl, = C,H,C 1 , addition 

CH4 -I- Cl, = CH,Cl ■+• Hd replacement 

NH, -b Hd = NH^d addition 

AgNO, -j- Hd = AgCl HNO, leplacement. 

The method of graphic formulm employed above for indi- 
cating the internal strullture of molecules, the atoms being 
represented as linked together by bonds signifying units of 
valenoy, is of wide application. It is of special value in 
oiganiq. chemistry for showing the probable strueture of a 
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compound as deduced from its synthetic and analytic reso* 
tions, and it is also widely employed in inorganic chemistry 
though often with less exact significance. 

A graphic formula serves to refer a given compound to a 
simpler type from which it may be derived by chemical pro- 
cesses; to suggest relationships to other compounds into which 
it may be transformed by such processes ; and to indicate cer- 
tain typical reactions whysh it may be expected to show. 

Finally, graphic formulm have a spatial significance to which 
brief reference will here be made. 

Taking a compound of the type CR,B3R3R4, the four mono- 
valent raulicles may be regarded as grouped about the carbon 
atom, occupying definite mean positions. Unless all the groups 
lie in one plane with the carbon atom, a tetrahedral arrange- 
ment results, the groups Bj, B^, Bg, and B4 forming the apices 
of the tetrahedron. Using the regular form for simplicity, the 
spatial configuration becomes: — 


or 


The solid figures thus indicated are asymmetric ”, possess- 
ing no plane of symmetry, and although they represent com- 
pounds of the same composition, they are not identical, being 
non-superposable, and are related to one another as object and 
image, or as a right-handed and a left-handed screw. It may 
be expected, therefore, that two compounds of the composition 
CBiB 2B,B4 will exist which will dtfifer from one another in 
some such subtle manner as is suggested by the geometrical 
formulas. This is the case. Crystals of such compounds are 
related to one another as object and image, and are said to 
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be enmlimorphou8‘, and when transparent, such substances, 
whether in solution or not, are optically active, rotating the 
plane of polarized light, in the case of one compound to the 
right to a certain extent, and in the case of the other to an 
equal extent to the left. In all their chemical and many of 
their physical properties they m'e, however, identical. 

The foundations of the principles of “ stereo-chemistry ”, or 
chemistry in space, were laid by Pasteur, van’t Hoff, and 
le BeL This study has recently been extended to elements 
other than carbon, such as nitrogen, sulphur, tin, silicon and 
phosphorus. 

The above considerations leave almost untouched the ques- 
tion of the ultimate nature of valency, which is probably 
connected with that of matter itself. 

The idea that chemical affinity is essentially electrical was 
first brought forward by Humphry Davy, and received sup- 
port later from the laws of electrolysis discovered by Faraday. 
Thus an ion carries a definite charge of electricity, the mag- 
nitude of which is always a multiple of a certain unit, but 
depends upon the valency of the atom or group constituting 
the ion. So it is concluded that electricity is atomic like 
matter. The unit or atom of electricity is called an electron; 
and we know that electrons are produced by the disintegration 
of radio-active substances, and therefore are a constituent of 
matter. An interesting theory of valency, which we owe to 
Bamsay,^ suggests that electrons, partially separated from the 
atoms of matter, form the bonds of chemical affinity between 
them, and thus constitute units of valency. 

1 Chm. Soe. Trtni., xclli (1908), 77a For a review of the whole lul^ect of valeiiejr 
■ee J. N. FHend'a book entitled TAe Theory VtUtney. 
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CHAPTER II 

CLASSIFICATION AND THE PERIODIC LAW 

The vast mass of experimental data of chemistry only be* 
comes systematic when the elements and their compounds are 
classifiedi The nature and aim of classification have been set 
forth by Huxley in the following wOTds;— - 

“ By the classification of any series of objects is meant the' 
actual or ideal arrangement together of those which are alike, 
and the separation of those which are unlike ; the purpose of 
this arrangement being primarily to disclose the correlations, 
or laws of union, of properties or circumstances, and secondarily, 
to facilitate the operations of the mind in clearly receiving 
and retaining in the memoiy the characteristics of the objects 
in question”. 

The establishment of an inductive law in the experimental 
sciences involves the following sequence of logical operations: — 

I. Induction. 

II. Verification. 

III. Deduction (or Discovery^ 

By the inductive process the law receives its statement, which 
is an expression of the common features presented by the 
observed facts; in the process of verification it must be shown 
that the law is cApable of embracing within its scope other 
facts as they become known; and by the third or deductive 
process the availability of the law as an instrument of dis- 
covery is tested, and thus new facts or relationships of facts 
are discovered. 

The rise and development of the periodic law as an instru- 
ment for the systematic study of the elements, as it is traced 
in the sequel, will be seen to corre4>ond with and fulfil each 
of these requirements. 

Before proceeding to the exposition of the law, it may, how- 
ever, be well to glance briefly at some earlier attqppts at 
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clasflification of the elements. Of these the most important 
was the electro-chemictd classification of Berzelius. According 
to him eveiy atom was the bearer of fixed electrical charges, 
both positive and negative, and as these differed in relative 
magnitude, displayed either a positive or negative electrical 
“ unipolarity metallic atoms bore an excess of positive, non- 
metallic atoms an excess of negative electricity. Combination 
between atoms was resultant upon !he partial satisfaction of 
their respective charges, the electrical character of the result- 
ing product depending upon the nature of the unsatisfied 
residue. Thus, in potassium oxide, the positive charge of the 
potassium not being fully satisfied by the negative charge of 
the oxygen, a balance of positive charge remained; whilst in 
sulphur trioxide a balance of negative electricity was present. 
Combination could therefore ensue between these oxides, yield- 
ing potassium sulphate, which still bore a positive residue 
and was therefore able to unite with aluminium sulphate, 
which bore a negative charge, to form alum. Union would 
thus occur in the first instance between atoms, then between 
binary compounds, and so forth. Berzelius was able to classify 
the elements in a series in which the gradation with respect 
to electric character was from positive to negative, which is 
equivalent to a transition from metal to non-metal; and the 
electrical method of union, related to this classification, formed 
the basis of the dualistic theory of chemical compounds, which 
for some time held the field. 

It will be perceived that the electro - chemical views of 
Berzelius are the historical predecessors of our modem doctrine 
of ionic dissociation, according to which a dilute solution of an 
electrolyte (an acid, base or salt) contains ions which are the 
bearers of positive or negative charges. Thus potassium 

chloride is regarded as existing in dilute aqueous solution in 

+ - 

the state of dissociated ioRs K and Cl, potassium sulphate in 
+ - 

the state of ions 2K and SO4, and so forth. 

Die value of the electro-chemical behaviour and its correlated 
properties in the study of the chemical character of an element 
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will again be referred to in discussing the periodic variation 
of the chemical properties of the elements. 

Begularities between the atomic weights of the elements 
were remarked prior to the general statement based on them 
by MendeMeff. Dobereiner, for instance, pointed out that 
the atomic weights of allied elements were either very nearly 
equal, or separated by regular intervals. Thus iron, cobalt, 
and nickel formed a triad of elements with nearly equal atomic 
weights, and lithium, sodium, and potassium a triad whose 
atomic weight differences Na — Li and K — Na were approxi- 
mately equal to 16. 

The first attempt at a complete classification based on atomic 
weights was made in 1864 by Newlands, who enunciated the 
principle of periodicity in his “ law of octaves ”. By arranging 
the elements in the order of their atomic weights, he was able 
to demonstrate the general validity of his statement that “ the 
eighth element, starting from a given element, is a kind of 
repetition of the first, like the eighth note in an octave of 
music”. 

The periodic law, however, first received its full statement, 
in 1869, by Mendel^eff, and it may be expressed as follows; — 
“The physical and chemical properties of the dements and their 
compownds are periodic fundions of the atomic weights*’; or, “If 
the elements are arranged in order of increasing atomic wdgM, 
their properties vary in a definite manner from member to member 
of the series, but return more or less nearly to the same value at 
certain fixed points in the series ”. 

This fundamental proposition serves as the basis of modem 
classification. In 1870 Lothar Meyer also drew attention to 
the periodic relationship between certain physical properties 
of the. elements and their atomie weights. 

Excluding hydrogen, for which there is no known analogue, 
and leaving out of consideration fo# the present the recently 
discovered inert gaseous elements, lithium is the starting-point 
of the following series of seven elements: — 

Li Be B C N O F, 
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in which the change of chemical character is from metallic 
(positive) to non-metalb'c (negative). Following fluorine is 
sodium, the analogue or “ octave” of lithium, and forming the 
starting-point of the series or period, 

Na Mg A1 Si P S Cl, 

each member of which is the analogue of the correspondingly 
situated element of the first period! 

From potassium, which follows chlorine, the analogue ru- 
bidium is not reached until a longer period of seventeen elements 
has been traversed, 

K Ca Sc Ti V Cr Mn 

Cu Zn Ga Ge As Se Br ^ 

Bb 


The set of three elements, Fe, Co and Ni, links the first seven 
elements with the last seven, and these two series contain, in 
corresponding positions, as shown, elements which are allied 
to one another, and to the corresponding members of the first 
or short periods. 

The second long period is complete, except for an analogue 
to manganese, and runs: 


Rb Sr Y Zr Nb Mo — 

Ag Cd In Sn Sb Te 1 


Bu Bh Fd 


Placing hydrogen alone as series one, and dividing the long 
periods into two series comprising the first seven and last seven 
members, the three central members being omitted, the ele- 
ments become arranged into seven groups, each group after 
series three containing two sets of elements which form sub- 
groups, A of the elements of even series, B of imeven series. 
The transitional triads of the long periods then fall into 
Group VIII. (See diagAim on following page.) 

The allocation of the members of the two short periods into 
sub-groups A and B is somewhat arbitnury, on account of the 
fact tlu^ these elements display many anomalous relationships 
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to their group succeesors, just as do the first members of homo- 
logous series in carbon compounds. They summarize the pro- 
perties of the group, however, and are called Mendel4eff 
"typical elements”. In referring them to sub-groups, it is 
perhaps best to be guided by the natural relationships; thus 
it is more reasonable to refer sodium to sub-group A con- 
taining the alkali metals, than to sub-group B; though chlorine 
is evidently to be classed with bromiiire and iodine in the latter 
sub-group; and, in general, relationship to the elements of sub- 
group B becomes closer towards the end of each short period. 

After the second long period, the remaining series are in- 
complete, elements which would fill the blank spaces being 
unknown. It might be thought that the disposition of the re- 
maining elements with blank spaces is artificial; but the com- 
pleted periods demonstrate the validity of the law, and the 
relationships of the remaining elements to the individual mem- 
bers of these periods determine the positions of the elements. 
Thus, for instance, tungsten is placed in Group VI A, and in 
the tenth series, on account of its analogy to molybdenum and 
its atomic weight. 

In order that the law may be fully established, it is necessaiy 
not only that the elements shall fall into groups, but also that 
the series when complete shall not bo interfered with; for 
instance, no element can be discovered which may be inter- 
posed between boron and carbon without invalidating the law. 
It is further necessary that the nature of the change of property 
in passing from member to member shall be uniform through- 
out the series. 

The atomic- weight differences in a group are remarkably 
constant. In the first two periods this difference is approxi- 
mately 16, as between Na and Li, S and O, Cl and F. With 
the elements of higher atomic weight the difference is approxi- 
mately 46, as between Rb and K, Sr and Ca, Sb and As. 

It will now be sho^ Ifbw the periodicity is illustrated by 
the physical properties of the elements, and then in what 
manner the chemical characters vary. 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 

Density . — The densities of the elements in the solid state 
vary periodically with the atomic weights, as is shown by the 
following series : — 
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It will be noticed that the density varies in a regular manner 
from member to member of the series, reaching a maximum in 
the central members ; it also increases with increase of atomic 
weight in a group. 

Atomic volume . — A more comparable magnitude than the 
density is the atomic volume; this is the ratio of the atomic 
weight to the density, and is denoted by the symbol Y, or 
A V. This value cannot be expressed a^olutely, the actual 
figures representing the volume in cubic centimetres of an 
atomic proportion in grams (the gram-atom). 

The variation in this magnitude is shown at a glance by 
Lothar Meyer’s curve of atomic volumes, in which atomic 
weights are plotted as abscissas and atomic volumes as ordi- 
nates (see diagram opposite). The members of each period 
occupy successive positions on the curve, and those of each 
group occupy similar positions. In the first portion of the 
curve, containing elements of lowest atomic weight, an anomaly 
occurs in the relative positions of helium and lithium. Accord- 
ing to Onnes^, the density of liquid helium is only 0'16; thus 
its atomic volume is 26*6, whilst that of hydrogen is 1*44, and 
that of lithium 13. Thus the cu^e, ascending steeply from 
hydrogen to helium, descends again through lithium to beryl- 
lium ; and so, unlike the other alkali metals, lithium does not 

> Deniltlet In llgnld (tate. 

K. Akad, Wetetuak. AfnUerd«M(^BOei, 10, 744; 11, 
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occupy an apex. This is another example of anomalies pre- 
sented by so-called “typical” elements. Certain portions of 
the curve are incomplete owing to uncertainty of data con- 
cerning the metals of the rare earths, and also on account of 
undiscovered elements. 

It will be noticed that the elements of the alkalis occupy 
the maximum points, the central elements — in the long period 
those of the transitional triads — ocenrring at the minima. 

The manner of variation of atomic volume with rise of 
atomic weight in a group is shown by the line joining the 
members of a group on the successive curves. 

In some cases the atomic volume increases with increase in 
atomic weight, as in the phosphorus group, but particularly 
in the group of alkali metals. In the halogen family the 
atomic volume is constant, and also in the triads of Group VIIL 
(According to Mendel^efF, the relative magnitudes of the 
atomic volu mes are connected with the chemical activit y of 
t he elements, since they roug hly meas ure the size of the, intei^ 
molec ular nr “ pnrn aity ” of s troct ure. An e lement oJ 

h igh atomic volume, or loose texture, such as an a lkali meliJ, 
may be e xpecte d to &si^ay great er c hemi cal art ivi ty~^an one 

of low vob^wifl, nr dense texture, such as a me mber ol 

- -- 

Atomic volume of Oxygm in (hddea . — The quotient molecular 
weight divided by density gives the molecular volume (MV) 
of a compound. If the atomic volume of an element in its 
oxide be supposed to be the same as in the free state, and the 
atomic volume of oxygen in it be calculated by subtracting 
the atomic volume of the other element from the molecular 
volume of the oxide, remarkable periodicity in the former 
value is revealed. 

From the relation V(0) = MV(NajO) — 2V(NaX 
V(0)in}TasO = 27’6 — 47-2 = —19-6; 

and further V(0) in SO, = = + 8*4, 

3 

whilst V(0) in A1 A = 86;?. ~ 801 = +2'a 

(S4W) 0 
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The atomic volume of oxygen in an oxide variea periodically 
with the nature of that oxide; it changes from negative in the 
alkali oxides to nearly zero in the oxides of dual chemical 
character, like Al^Og and SnOg, of Groups 111 and IV, and to 
positive in the acidic oxides of Groups VI and VII, and in 
those of the transitional periods and their immediate successors. 

Those oxides, therefore, in which the volume of oxygen is 
negative are basic, and thfse in which it is positive are either 
easily reducible or acidic. 

Melting poiid . — ^The melting-points of the elements also vary 
periodically with the atomic weights. 

I Elements at or immediately p racading minima in thej.tomie 
volume curv «^ have high melting-pointSf C, metals 

of fttwiip yfir, whiflh are at miniTni^ and Ti^ Mo^ Gr, which 

prftnftdft Tninima.. 

Elements immediately following minima on ascending curves 
have low melting-points and relatively great volatility, such 
as the elements P, S, Cl, Ga, As, Se, Br, Sn, Sb, Te, I in 
successive sections of the curve. Here again it is noticed that 
the typical” elements of low atomic weight are anomalous. 

In general, increase in fusibility coincides with rise of atomic 
volume, and vice versa. Nevertheless the apices of the curves 
are occupied, not by the halogens or the inert gases, but by 
the less fusible alkali metals, which commence the periods. 

Other Physical Properties . — Many other physical properties, 
so far as data permit, have been shown to vary peri<^ically 
with atomic weight. Some of these will be briefly mentioned. 

MaUeabUiiy . — Only elements at or immediately following a 
maximum or minimum point are malleable ; e.g. 


Li, Be; Na, Mg at maxima. 
Eh, Pd, Ag, Od / 


Brittle, heavy metals occur just ^before minimum points. 
Examples of these are — 


V, Cr, Mn; Mo, Bu; Qs, Ir. 


The malleable metals are also the most ductile. 
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Coeffideni of Eti^pmsion . — The researches of Fizeau tend to 
show that volatile elements on ascending curves have larger 
coefficients of expansion between 0” and 100° than difficultly 
fusible metals at minimum points. 

Atomic Eefraction, according to Gladstone, Landolt, and 
others, varies from a minimum at Group 1 to a maximum at 
Group IV, 

Colours of SaMs . — Bayley has printed out that colourless 
acids only form coloured salts with metals at or near minimum 
atomic volume points, as may be readily perceived by reference 
to metals such as Mn, Fe, Co, Ni, Cu, Au, Pt. 

Conductivity for Heat amd Electridty. — Copper, silver, and 
gold, the best conductors, occur at transition points between 
difficultly and easily fusible metals. Thus: — 

FeCoNi Cu ZnGa 

BuBhPd Ag Cdin 

Os Ir Pt Au Hg TL 

Of similarly situated elements, those of higher are not gener> 
ally such good conductors as those of lower atomic weight. 

CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 

As a common criterion of the chemical characters of the 
elements, it may be well to employ their electro-chemical 
behaviour, as was done by Berzelius. Before, however, this 
can be don^ it must be understood what is meant by the 
terms electro-positive and electro-negative, or, more simply, 
positive and negative, as applied to elements. It may be said 
that these terms are equivalent to the words metallic and 
non-metallic respectively. These latter expressions do not, 
however, convey any more definite meaning, when chemically 
considered, than the former ones. 

Definite conceptions on this subject are derivable from the 
theory of electrolytic dis^bdation. Zinc and copper may be 
contrasted in their tendency to pass into the ionic state in 
scdution. Since metallic zinc displaces hydrogen from dilute 
sulphuric add, whilst copper is without action upon this add, 
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zinc has a superior solutim presmre to copper ; and since csssium 
reacts with water more vigorously than lithium, it, similarly, 
has a higher solution pressure than the latter element. 

It is well known that this solution pressure of zinc expresses 
itself in the form of electro-motive force when solution of that 
metal takes place in a simple galvanic cell] and according to 
modern electro - chemical theories^ the voltages which show 
the relative solution pres«ires of the metals are appropriately 
measured by the potential differences established between 
metals and their own salt solutions at standard dilution. 

The following are a few of the values which have been thus 
observed : — 

Mg in MgS 04 *=: +1*24 volt 


Zn 

,, ZnSO^ = 

0-62 


Cd 

„ OdSO^ = 

0*16 


Fe 

„ FeS 04 = 

008 


Cu 

„ CUSO 4 = 

—0-68 


Ag 

„ AggS 04 = 

—102 



Whilst exact values have not been obtained in all cases, the 
following is the order of electro-potential of the principal 
metals: — 

Oa, Bb, K, Na, Mg, Al, Mn, Zn, Od, Tl, Fe, Co, Ni, Sn, Pb, H, Sb, 
Bi, Ca, Hg, Ag, Pd, Pt, Au. 

This order represents also the relative power of displacing 
other metals from salt-solutions ; so that any chosen metal can 
precipitate from solutions of equivalent strength any metals 
that follow it in the list. 

The alkaline earth metals are not included in the list, but 
undoubtedly they should follow the metals of the alkalis. 

The numerical values upon which the above series is based 
depend upon the tendency of the elements to pass into solution 
as basic ions. Thus the series illustrates what may be called 
the metallic reactivity of the metals, or their true electro- 
positiveness. 

It is at once apparent, on consideration of this sequence, that 


1 For wbfadi woiln oa oleotto-olMBiiatijr nwqr bo oonmiltoA. 
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«2tfc^o-poBitiyene8s or metallic reactivity towards acids or salt 
solutions is not always the same thing as chemical positiveness 
or basic nature, as judged by the properties o| oxides. 

For example, whilst the alkali metals stand at the head of 
the list in both categories, arsenic and antimony, as shown by 
the properties of their oxides and other compounds, are less 
metallic — or more non-metallic — than copper or gold, although 
electrically they are more positive than these metals. Thus 
the electro-positive and base-producing properties of a metal 
are not always coextensive. Aluminium, for instance, is a 
powerfully electro-positive metal, but its basigenic properties 
are feeble. The term basigenic will be therefore employed 
when necessary to describe those characteristics of a metal 
which are expressed through the properties of its oxides and 
other compounds, and the term (xcygeni& will similarly be used 
to denote the acid-producing property of a non-metal. 

For the present, however, the agreement rather than the 
difference between the electrical and chemical properties of an 
element may be considered. Mention may be made of the 
following connected properties : — 

(a) Power of mutual ^placement and of combination under 
equivalent conditions. 

(b) Relative thermal effect of combination. 

(a) In a given combination of an element with a negative 
atom or group, a more electro-positive element will displace 
a less electro-positive. Thus, as before shown, zinc, which is 
more electro-positive than iron or copper, displaces these metals 
from solutions of their salts. 

Similarly, in the higher oxyacids of the halogens, where 
those elements are united to negative oxygen, the more positive 
iodine will displace the less positive chlorine, e.g. from chlorates 
and perchlorates. And conversely, though in an entirely 
similar manner, the mor^ negative chlorine displaces the less 
negative iodine from union with the positive atoms of the 
metals. 

In general, combination will occur most readily between 
1 la its aliirmologieal buum. 
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elements most widely separated in electroKshemical character, 
though this statement must be taken with certain limitations. 
The actual result of a chemical reaction will depend on tho 
conditions obtaining in the reacting system, and in a self-con- 
tained system may be shown to follow the law of mass action. 

Thus, if chlorine and bromine were in competition for com- 
bination with a given amount of a metal, the actual amounts 
of chloride and bromide produced would depend on the relative 
active masses, that is, the number of^ equivalents per unit 
volume, of the competing elements, as well as upon their 
relative affinities; bromide might even preponderate in the 
product if bromine was originally present in considerable 
excess of chlorine, though a proper interpretation of the quanti- 
tative data would show that the affinity of the chlorine was 
superior. Again, many of the oxides of the metals are reduced 
by heating with the less positive carbon. Here it must be 
remembered that one of the products of reaction (oxide of 
carbon) is removed from the system as soon as it is formed, so 
that the reversible reaction 

MO + 0 = M + 00 

will proceed in the direction of the upper arrow to completion. 

(b) Generally speaking, the thermal value of a reaction will 
be greatest when the uniting elements are most widely sepa- 
rated in chemical character. Thus the molecular heats of 
formation of the halogen acids are — 

[H, F] - 389 K, [H, Cl] = 220K, [H, Br] = 84K, [H, I] = -60K. 

There is sometimes, as in the case of the alkali chloridei^ 
not much difference in the heats of formation in a series. 
Laurie has shown that these heats of formation vaiy periodi- 
cally. 

Since combination is most likely to occur between elements 
widely separated in the chemical series, it appears that, of 
several possible reactions, that involving the greatest heat 
evolution may be expected to take place. This conclusion 
was expressed by Berthelot in his '^law of maximum work'* 
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or *‘the necessity of reactions”, which asserted that “every 
chemical change accomphshed without the addition of external 
energy tends to the formation of that body or. system of bodies 
the production of which is accompanied by the development 
of the maximum quantity of heat”. This statement is open 
to criticism because it denies that a reversible chemical 
reaction can occur, whilst it is well known that many reactions 
may be reversed by altering the conditions of concentration 
and temperature of the reacting substances. 

Thus endothermic reactions may take place at high tem- 
perature contrary to the provision of Berthelot’s law, though 
at absolute zero only exothermic changes occur, and the law 
then becomes true. 

When, however, the thermal value of a particular reaction 
is large, and the temperature not high, that reaction wiU 
probably take place, but great care must be exercised in 
interpreting the thermal data of a reaction, and definite 
knowledge of its conditions is necessary. 

Finally, some general points connected with the electro- 
chemical character of elements may be referred to. 

The most electro-positive are the most typically metallic 
elements; their oxides are basic, and their hydroxides soluble 
in water and alkaline. They are the metals which produce 
true salts which are not decomposed by water and whose 
solutions are electrolytes. 

Passing to the less electaro-positive elements, oxides or 
hydroxides presenting a dual character are encountered, these 
being basic towards strong acids, and acidic towards strong 
bases. Of these, aluminium hydroxide, Al(OH) 3 , is a good 
example. Such oxides or hydroxides form salts which are 
more or less readily acted on by water yielding basic salts 
or even the hydroxides by hydrolytic dissociation; thus ferric 
chloride and the aceta^ of iron and aluminium are all 
hydrolysed. 

A1(C!,H,0^ -f 8 H,0 ^ Al(OH), + 8 HC,H,0,. 

With such metals, the character of tiie OEide is often deter- 
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mined by the proportion of oxygen present, that is, on the 
operative valency of the metal. Thus, while chromium forms 

the positive trivalent ion Gr'", hexavalent chromium appears 

as a constituent of the negative chromic acid ion "Cr04. 

Finally, the electro-negative elements whose oxides are 
acidic yield acids as hydroxides. Their chlorides are not 
salts; they are in general "distinguished by volatility; by the 
facts that they are not acted on by strong sulphuric acid, and 
that water decomposes them, pelding hydrochloric acid and 
the corresponding oxyacids of which they are the chloran- 
hydrides. 

The manner in which the chemical and electrical character- 
istics of the elements vary in the periodic classification may 
now be examined. 

Starting from the alkali metals, the change in the first two 
periods is regular from basigenic and electro -positive to 
oxygenic and electro-negative. In the first period (Series 2) 
lithium is the most electro-positive, fluorine the most electro- 
negative element, beryllium is less electro-positive than 
lithium and more electro-positive than boron, and so on. 

Similarly with the second period, sodium to chlorine. At 
the end of each period there is an abrupt change from negative 
to positive, — if the members of the helium group are ignored. 

What is true for the first two short periods is also generally 
true for the succeeding long periods of seventeen elements; 
secondary periods are, however, discernible. A decrease 
in electro-positive character takes place from potassium 
through calcium and scandium to titanium and vanadium, 
which are somewhat electro-negative and oxygenic, their 
oxides yielding weak acids and their chlorides being volatile; 
chromium and manganese, and to a less extent iron, show a 
dual character, yielding both basic vid acidic oxides; copper, 
though forming no acidic oxide, is less electro-positive than 
zinc, whose hydroxide nevertheless dissolves in alkalis. From 
gallium electro-negative and oxygenic characters increase 
through germanium, arsenic, and selenium to bromine. The 
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elements of the next long period, from rubidium to iodine, 
show similar relationships. 

It is to be noted that the members of the.B sub-group are 
always less electro-positive than the corresponding members 
of the A sub-group. Thus zinc is less electro-positive than 
calcium, arsenic than vanadium, bromine than manganese. 

The variation in character from member to member of a 
group is perhaps one of the most valuable regularities revealed 
by the periodic classification, afibrding^ as it does, the key to 
the systematics of a group. This variation is from less to 
more electro-positive, with increase of atomic weight in every 
group and sub-group with three exceptions, these being the 
eighth group, and sub-groups IB and 11 B. Thus in Group 
I A of the alkali metals, lithium is the least and caesium the 
most electro-positive; and in Group VIIB of the halogens, 
fluorine is the least and iodine the most electro-positive, or 
fluorine the most and iodine the least electro-negative. 

The exceptional relationships of the elements of the eighth 
group and the sub-groups IB and II B are connected with 
the feeble reactivity of these elements and the corresponding 
ease with which they are separated from their compounds. 
And since this reactivity diminishes with increase in atomic 
weight so that the elements osmium, iridium, platinum, gold, 
and mercury are the most easily reducible of the metals, it 
follows that these metals are also among the most electro- 
negative ; for, as before observed, metallic electro-negativeness, 
as indicated by position in the electro-potential series, is 
identical with metallic inertness. If gold is accepted as the 
most electro-negative metal, sub-group I B being the sub-group 
in which metallic inertness is most highly developed, the 
relative positions of the six metals 

Cu, Hg, Ag, Pd, Pt, Au 

in the eleotoo-potential series are not inconsistent with their 
positions in the periodic table. 

The diagram on the opposite page, constructed by Abegg,^ 

> ZtU. Attorf, Chem, xz^ S6tr. 
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Gradatton of Electro-Fotential in tbo Periodic Syatem. (Alter S. Abegg.) 
OofM tv pemtMlan Imn 4M<. AaMv. CK«a>) zaris. Mr. 
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shows approximately the periodic variation of electro-positive- 
ness with atomic weight. The exceptional relationships of the 
elements of the eighth group are shown on the right after 
the intersection of the three upper curves, and those of the 
elements of groups IB, II B, and possibly III B by the three 
ascending curves on the left, which, it will be observed, inter- 
sect before the fourth group is reached. 

Thus there is in the periodic chart a region comprising 
group YIII and sub-groups IB and II B, where chemical 
inertness and corresponding electro-negativeness are the chief 
characteristics, and that these characteristics increase with 
rising atomic weight in these groups. When the chart is on 
a cylinder this region is diametrically opposite to that occu- 
pied by the no-valency elements of the helium group. 

The relationship of electro-positiveness to basigenic pro- 
perties within these groups must however be discussed. It 
is within this region that the two properties appear not to be 
coextensive. Probably iron, cobalt^ and nickel are more basi- 
genic than the following elements of the eighth group, as they 
are more electro-positive; but whilst silver is more electro- 
negative than copper, it is nevertheless also more basigenic, 
since its oxide shows a faintly alkaline reaction with water, 
and its salts, in contradistinction to the cuprous salts, are 
stable towards water. But cadmium, althoiigh less electro- 
positive, is more basigenic than zinc, since its hydroxide is 
not dissolved by alkalis,^ and its salts are not so easily hydro- 
lysed as those of zinc. 

It may further be observed that in all other groups but 
those just considered, the increase of basigenic — or electro- 
positive — ^properties is directly connected, as far as this is 
possible, with the loss of acid-producing, that is, oxygenic, 
properties, this being particularly noticeable in the fifth group. 

In these exceptional sul^groups, however, there is no appre- 
ciable development of oi^genic with electro-negative properties; 
so that gold, the most electro-negative metal, does not form 

1 It may be that doea not form a true oomMund with KaOH> but that 

atl^ merely oauaee the 2iD(OE^ to aasume the oolloidal state, and thereby aids the 
solution of raio by water. 
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stable acids, whilst arsenic, which is far less electro-negative, 
is far more oxygenic, forming well-defined acids. Possibly a 
conflict between these two tendencies — the tendency towmxls 
chemical inertness with electro-negativeness, and the tendency 
towards oxygenic properties also combined with electro-nega* 
tiveness — may account for the anomalies noticed in these ex- 
ceptional sul:^groups, as, for example, in the case of cadmium 
and zinc. « 

From what has been said, it will now be seen that the 
diagonal drawn from lithium in the tabular arrangement. 
Group VIII being excluded, approximately divides the ele- 
ments in such a way that those in the lower section are the 
more electro-positive or basigenic, and those in the upper 
section the more electro-negative or oxygenic, in character; 
this being connected with the fact previously observed that 
the elements of the B or odd sub-groups are more electro- 
negative than their congeners in the A or even sub-groupsC 

Valency . — The maximum valency as shown in hydrogen, 
chlorine, and oxygen compounds varies periodically. 

Hydrogen Valency . — ^The members of sub-groups A being 
the more metallic elements, do not form gaseous hydrides.^ 
Among gaseous hydrid^ of boron, BH3 is almost certainly to 
be included, and definite hydrides appear in Group IV (CH4 
and SiH4). In Group Y there are NHj, PH,, AsH,, SbH,; in 
Group VI, OHj, SHj, SeH,, TeH,; and in Group VII, PH, 
CIH, BrH, IH. 

Thus the hydrogen valency in the various groups is as 
follows: 

Group III IV V VI VII 
3 4 3 2 1 ; 

clearly showing the periodic dependence of this property on 
atomic weight. 

The stability of the hydrides increases from IV to VII. 
This is not well shown by the hydrides of the non-metallie 

1 Solid hydrides of definite oomposltton are formed by the union of hydrogen with 
certain metals; NaH, KH, (CnflX CaHgp Palladium absorbs hydrogen, 

but no definite compound is formed* 
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elements of Series 2, but is evident from a comparison of 
those of Series 3 , SiH^^ PHg, SHg, QH. This is in accordance 
with the development of non-metallic properties in passing 
along the series. In this connection it may be remarked 
that it is only the relatively non*metallic elements of the 
odd series, or the B sub-groups, in the long periods which 
form stable, volatile, alkyl compounds. 

Chlorine Valency . — The highest chlorine compounds of the 
respective groups are represented by the following types; — 

Group I II III IV V VI VII VIII 

Type xa xci, xa, xca* xcij xca* — xa*. 

In Group V the form XClg and not XClg is the more stable; 
in Group VI the form XClg is represented only by WClg, the 
type XCI4 being more typical; in Group VIII the tetrachloride 
is the highest form, and in Group I the type XCI is departed 
from in CuCl, and AuClg. A periodicity is neverthelelra per- 
ceptible. 

Oxygen Valency . — The term “ oxygen valency ” refers to that 
valency displayed in the highest typical oxide, by which must 
be understood the highest oxide in which each oxygen atom is 
united only to the nuclear atom or atoms of the second ele- 
ment; as, for example, in the Group III oxides X^Og, 

as distinguished from the peroxides of higher oxygen content, 
in which linkages of oxygen atoms to one another is found, as 
in BaOg and 8^07. 

X) o— 

• N). 

The following oxides, taken in the order of the groups, are 
typical: — 

Na,0, MgO, SiOg, P,0„ SO, 01,0^ OsOg. 
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Thus oxygen valency rises continuously from 1 to 8, 

Group I II III IV V VI VII VIII 
O. Valency 123466 7 8, 

though from phosphorus onwards lower oxygen valencies 
likewise appear. 

The degree of hydroxylation of which these oxides are 
capable is instructive, r 

Sodimn and magnesium oxides form the hydroxides NaOH 
and Mg(OH)2; the latter, however, is less stable than NaOH, 
being decomposed at a low red heat, and not being formed by 
direct combination of the oxide with water. Al(OH}3 is more 
unstable than Mg(OH)2, and loses water on exposure to the 
air; the aluminates, too, are chiefly meta-salts. Si(OH)« pro- 
bably exists in dilute solution, and certain ortho-silicates 
corresponding to it are known; on decomposition it easily 
yields SiO(OH)2 and (Si02)n. P(OH)5 is unknown, and the first 
anhydride, PO(OH)3, easily loses water, forming P208(0H)4 
and PO2.OH, the latter of which, however, is stable at a red 
heat. S(0H)3 and SO(OH)4 are both unknown, and the meta- 
acid S02(0H)2 is easily broken up into SO3 and water. 

Salts corresponding to IO(OH)3 are known, but the halogen 
oxyacids derived from X20g are monobasic, corresponding to 
XOgOH. 

Lastly, OSO4 is incapable of hydroxylation, its solution in 
water being neutral in reaction. 

It will be observed that a gradation is manifested by these 
oxides as regards power of combining with water, and that^ 
except for those remarkable salts, the periodates, the power 
of hydroxylation reaches a maximum with Si(OH)4, and di- 
minishes, like power of combining with hydrogen, through 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh groups to the eighth group. 

, FBAOnOAL APPLICATIONS OP THE PERIODIC LAW 
'V 

To be t valid natural law the periodic law must operate as 
an instrument both of control of present knowledge and of 
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discoveiy of- new faete. From ench succesaful applications 
this law derives its most valuable support. 

It has been practically applied in two main directions: firstly 
to the correction of atomic weight values, and secondly to the 
description of the properties of unknown elements. Atomic 
weight corrections, instigated by the law, have been of two 
kinds : (a) small corrections affecting the position of an element 
in series, and (b) the determination ^f the correct multiple of 
the combining weight of an element, when this is otherwise 
doubtful To case (a) may be referred the correction of the 
atomic weight of caesium determined by Bunsen as 123*4. If 
this value is accepted, the difference Cs— Rb =: 37*96, whereas 
in greater likelihood it should equal Rb— K = 45*35. Redeter* 
minatdon with larger quantities of material gave Cs = 132*81 
and Cs — Rb ss 47*36, which is in accordance with the law. 

The second application (b) of the law to atomic weight deter- 
mination may be illustrated by the cases of indium, beryllium, 
and uranium. The chemical equivalent of indium is 38*27.^ 
If the oxide be InO, as was formerly thought, the atomic 
weight is 76*54. This value places the metal between arsenic 
and selenium, a position inconsistent with its chemical pro- 
perties. If, however, the oxide be IngO,, the atomic weight 
becomes 114*8, and the element is placed between cadmium 
and tin in Group III, along with the analogous metal thallium. 
This change, suggested by Lothar Meyer, was warranted by 
Bunsen’s determination of the specific heat as 0*057, whence 


In 


6*4 

•067 


= 112*3. 


The equivalent weight of beryllium is 4*66. From the iso- 
morphism of the oxide and sulphate with the corresponding 
aluminium compounds, Nilson and Petterson attributed the 
atomic weight 13*66 to this element, the oxide being BegO,; 
and tliis value was oonfinfied by their determination of the 
specific heat as 0*4079. Beryllium thus falls into an ex- 
tremely ‘unlikely position between carbon and nitrCgen. In 


lo- la 
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spite of the above facts, Mendel4eff considered 9 the correct 
value for the atomic weight, and placed the metal in Group II. 
Brauner suggested that the specific heat might vary with tem- 
peratiu'e, and Humpidge found that between 400° and 600° 
this value becomes constant and equal to 0*62, thus giving 
an atomic weight approximating to 9. Moreover, Carnelley 
pointed out that the melting-point of the chloride, about 
600°, does not agree we}l with the formula Beds, the analo- 
gously constituted chlorides BCI 3 and AlClg possessing far 
lower melting-points. Finally Nilson and Petterson succeeded 
in vaporizing the chloride and ascertaining its molecular 
weight, whence Be 9*1, a value agreeing with the periodic 
law. 

The atomic weight formerly assigned to xmanium was ap- 
proximately either 60 or 120. Mendel4eff showed that these 
values did not place uranium in a probable position in the 
classification, and preferred the value 240, regarding uranium 
as the heaviest analogue of chromium, the highest oxide being 
acidic, but less strongly so than chromic anhydride, and form- 
ing uranates analogous to the chromates. Further, the highest 
chloride resembles M 0 CI 4 in volatility. Determinations of the 
vapour densities of the chloride and bromide by Zimmermann 
confirmed Mendel^efiTs value. 

The second application of the periodic law, to the description 
of the properties of hitherto unknown elements, affoitls perhaps 
the best test of the value of the law. The possibility of such 
a prediction depends upon the principle that the properties of 
an element are the mean of those of its atomic analogues. The 
atomic analogues are those elements immediately preceding and 
succeeding an element in series and group. Thus the analogues 
of phosphorus are silicon and sulphur in series, and nitrogen 
and arsenic in group. The atomic weight, 31*04, is nearly the 
mean of those of silicon and sulphur. The hydrogen vidency 
is three, that of silicon being four, and of sulphur two. Phos- 
phorus is intermediate in chemical respects between nitrogen 
and arsenic. It is more positive than nitrogen and less so than 
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arsenic ; hence its hydride is but feebly basic, its pentoxide is 
acidic but less so than tbr«t of nitrogen, its cUorides are more 
stable than nitrogen chloride but are more readily decomposed 
by water than arsenic chloride. 

When Mendel^eff first put forward the periodic classification 
he sketched the properties of three elements, which if dis* 
covered would fill blank spaces then existing in the table. 
These elements, now known as gallium, scandium, and ger- 
manium, he named respectively *eka-aluminium, eka-boron, and 
eka-silicon, from their analogy with these three known elements. 
A comparison of the predicted with the actual properties of 
these elements is interesting. 

Eka-aluminium, following zinc in series, and placed between 
aluminium and indium in group, would be a metal of atomic 
weight =69, of low melting-point, and density =5*9. It would 
not readily be acted on by air, and would dissolve in acids and 
alkalis. It would form a potassium alum, and its oxide and 
chloride would be EljOg and ElgCl^ respectively. Gktllium, 
discovered in 1875 by de Boisbaudran, has an atomic weight 
of 69*9, fuses at 30’15°, and has a density of 5*93. It is not 
volatile, and is only superficially oxidized in air at a red heat. 
It decomposes water at high temperatures, and is soluble in 
hot hydrochloric acid and potassium hydroxide. It forms 
well-defined alums, and its oxide and chloride are Qa 20 s and 
QajClg or GaClg. 

Eka-boron would be related to aluminium in the same way 
as calcium is to magnesium. Its atomic weight would lie 
between 43 and 46. The oxide EbgOg, density 3*6, would be 
soluble in acids, but, being more basic than AlgO^ would not 
be soluble in caustic alkalis. Its salts would be colourless 
and give gelatinous precipitates with alkalis, alkali carbonates, 
and phosphates. The sulphate would form double salts, 
probably not - isomorphoua with the alums. The chloride 
would be less volatile than AlClg. 

The properties of scandium, discovered by Nilson, fully 
correspond. The element has the atomic weight 44*1. Its 

1 Tba pmttx is SamikcM. 


<»«») 
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oxide SogOg, of density 3*8, is soluble in strong acids, but not 
in alkalis. Solutions of the salts give gelatinous precipitates 
with sodium hydroxide, carbonate, and phosphate. The 
sulphate forms a double salt 3 KgSO^, 803(804)3 which is not 
an alum. The chloride ScClg breaks up when heated in the 
air, producing a basic chloride and HCl. 

Eka-silicon, lying between silicon and tin, would be related 
to titanium as zinc is to calcium. Its atomic weight would be 
about 70. It would be a gray, difficultly fusible metal, obtained 
by reduction of the oxide with sodium or carbon, and would be 
scarcely acted on by acids, but readily by alkalis. The oxide 
EsOg would* be less basic than titanium dioxide and more so 
than silicon dioxide. The fluoride would not be gaseous, and 
would give rise to double fluorides MgEsFg, isomorphous with 
silicifluorides. The chloride would be a liquid boiling at about 
100**. The properties of germanium, discovered by Winkler, 
fully confirm those predicted. The atomic weight is 72*6, 
and the metal is obtained by reduction of the oxide by carbon 
or hydrogen; germanifluorides isomorphous with silicifluorides 
may be obtained. The chloride OeCl4 is a liquid, boiling at 86**. 

These facts sufficiently vindicate the periodic law as an instru- 
ment of discovery. In astronomy the discovery of new planets, 
whose existence has previously been foretold by mathematical 
calculations, has always been considered as a powerful proof of 
the correctness of the theories on which such calculations ure 
based. A similar conclusion may be drawn in the case of the 
periodic law. 


J OBJECTIONS TO THE PERIODIC CLASSIFICATION 

The most recent determinations of the atomic weight oi 
tellurium confirm the position of that element as following and 
not preceding iodine in series. The atomic weight of argon, 
as will be seen subsequently, places that element between 
potassium and calcium. It can hardly be expected that any 
future determinations of the atomic weights of these two 
elements will alter their values sufficiently to allow them to 
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be placed in the positions in the periodic classification which 
their properties demand^ and this consideration reallj consti- 
tutes a serious objection to the periodic law. Jt may, however, 
be pointed out that nowhere do atomic weight differences 
present strict mathematical relationships, though only in these 
two cases is the variation sufficiently great to disturb the order 
of atomic weights. 

A further objection is that the arrangement of the elements 
according to their atomic weights is sometimes in opposition to 
that which would be made in a cfe.83ification according to pro- 
perties. Thus the sub-group copper, silver, gold displays 
scarcely any likeness to that of the alkali metals; and even' 
when, as in the case of silver, the type of compounds formed is 
similar, there is wide divergence in the properties both of the 
metals and their compounds. For example, Ag^O and Li^O, 
AgCl and NaCl, differ greatly in properties. It is, however, 
in Groups I and YU that the provisions of the periodic law 
would suggest the greatest dissimilarity between the sub- 
groups. Ck>pper, silver, and gold approximate in properties 
to their neighbours in the eighth group, nickel, palladium, and 
platinum, so that sometimes they have been considered to 
belong properly to this group. The absence of uniformity 
of type- in the group is, however, anomalous. The trivalency 
of gold, which appears most unaccountable, enables this element, 
however, to form one of the following series of chlorides*.- — 

PtCJl*, Audi, HgCl» Tld. 

Divalent iron and manganese in many respects resemble in 
their compounds the metals of Group II, especially magnesium. 
Trivalent iron, manganese, and chromium similarly resemble 
, aluminium and the Group III metals. Hexavalent manganese 
and iron a^ allied, in manganates and ferrates, to the sulphur 
group, ISbudfestly, it would not be permissible to place an 
element like iron in more than one group. The difficulty may, 
however, in great measure be overcome in view of the circum- 
stance that the group type is usually best revealed in the 
compounds of highest valency; thus in Group 'YII the per- 
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manganates ally manganese with the halogens. When, as in 
the metals named, an element displays several valencies, it is 
to be expected that the properties of the compounds of types 
eorresponding to these valencies will be similar to those of 
other compounds of the same type. 

In several cases the periodic classification separates into 
different groups elements which show chemical similarities; 
and this objection has some weight. As examples, Cu and Hg, 
Ba and Pb, Ag and T1 may be given. Belationships between 
these three pairs of metals is" shown by reason of isomorphism 
and solubility of certain salts; but it is open to question 
whether their differences are not greater than their resem- 
blances. The metals copper and mercury show great contrast 
in physical properties; copper has a high melting-point, while 
mercury forms the last of a sub-group of metals whose melting 
and boiling points fall with rising atomic weight. Cupric 
chloride and mercuric chloride, cupric sulphate and mercuric 
sulphate resemble one another but slightly, as a consideration 
of their behaviour towards water will show. Even the resem- 
blance between cuprous and mercurous chlorides is not so great 
as at first sight appears, and cuprous and mercurous oxides and 
sulphates differ very widely in stability. Similarly with lead 
and barium: PbOj, the typical oxide of lead, is in no way 
analogous to BaO^, and even PbO shows slight acidic properties 
in utter contrast to BaO; also the metals themselves differ 
widely. With reference to silver and thallium, the oxide 
TI2O3, although unstable, bears out the properties of the group 
type, and it is not surprising that the oxide and chloride TI3O 
and TlCl resemble other compounds of the same type. The 
chemical Relationship of thallium to the alkali metals and to 
lead is, however, quite as great as to silver. 

The placing of the elements of the rare earths in the exulting 
periodic classification is also difficult. Werner^ has, however, 
lately suggested that the long period beginning with csesium 
may actually contain a larger number than 18 elements, and 
that the rare earth metals thus lie between barium and tanta- 


*p«r. IMS, zuviii. ns. 
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lum in that long period, which he supposes to contain 33 
elements. Just as thctn is an increase in the number of 
elements in passing from the two short ' jto the two long 
periods, so, according to Werner, there is also an increase in 
passing from the long periods to the incomplete periods 
commencing with caesium and its unknown higher homologue. 
As will be seen under Group III, the atomic volumes of these 
elements cause them to be placed upon a descending portion 
of the curve between barium and tantalum. 


POSITION OF THE INERT GASES OF THE HELIUM 

GROUP ^ 

The gases of ^hoA helium mz. helium, neon, 

39^; argon, Ivypton, ^l^^^mon, 134‘^, are all mon- 
atomic, elementary substances, devoid of chemical activity. 
They therefore constitute the group of no-valency elements, and 
it is necessary to assign them a position in the periodic classi- 


fication. At the time of their discovery it was thought by 
some that these gases could find no place in the periodic 
scheme, especially as argon could not be placed between 


potassium and calcium, as its atomic weight demanded. 

On the other hand, even previous to the discoveiy of the 


new elements, it was suggested by Flawitsky and Thomten 
that a group of elements probably exists whose electro-chemical 
characters are ± oo , and whose valency is 8 or 0. ' If the 


elements are arranged according to the periodic system, bu^ 
on a cylindrical instead of on a plane surface, H and Li, F ancB 
l^a. Cl and K, Br and Bb, 1 and Cs are respectively adjaodnv 
die transition in each case being from an extremely electro- 
negative to an extremely electro-positive element. Now in 
the long periods the members of the eighth group serve as 
n eutral transition al elements between Gmn p w VTT A and ^ B « 
and wliilst they mnifMt a'ihiuEimum valency of eight) their 
occurrence in the free state in nature, the resistance whi^ 


diey offer to combination, and the inertness of their componndi 
suggest at least some analogy to the properties of the no* 
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valency elements of the helium group. It is not an unreason* i 
able suggestion, therefore, that these latter elements should^ 
be interposed betMreen the pairs of elements given above, to 
modify the extreme transition from non-metallio to metallic 
characteristics. 

t Thus the change from extremely electro-negative to ex- 
ti^Blr'Bteetyb-p^flltivT' prope rties 'will be made in each case 
through an elemehtTwh^ is chemically ^ fndiBbren1^"ahd* has 
no valency.^ According IcTThomsen, the existenceT of such a 
^rolipToTelements may perhaps be thus explained: *‘that on 
account of a particular simple and enclosed arrangement of 
the constituent atoms, a molecule may be formed which offers 
no points of attack, consequently can form no stable com- 
pounds, and only obeys the universal law of gravitation”. 

It is true that the law of octavM is destroyed by the inter- 
polation of the elemen^’^ i^e helium group, but it will be 
seen from the following scheme that these five elements are 
thus suitably placed in the periodic table: — 


H 

He 

U 

1-008 

3-99 

6-94 

V 

Ne 


19-0 

20-2 

23-00 

Cl 

A 

K 

36-46 

39-88 

39-10 

Br 

Hr 

Bb 

79-92 

82-9 

85-46 

I 

Xe 

Ci 

126-92 

130-2 

132-81 


Further support is given to this conclusion by data concerning 
the atomic volumes of aigon, kiypton, and xenon, which, in 
the liquid state, are approximately equid to 35. In aoconL 
ance therewith, these elements fin(h places on Lothiv Meyer's 
curve of atomic volumes without changing the chanuster of 
that curve; and thus they take a pormanent place in tiie 
periodic system. 
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; CHAPTER III 

OXIDES, HYDROXIDES, AND ALLIED COMPOUNDS 

Oxides, or binary compounds of oxygen and other elements, 
are known in the case of every element except fluorine and 
bromine; the existence of hypobromous and bromic acids, 
however, warrants the assumption ^hat the anhydrides BrgO 
and BrgO^ are at least capable of existence. 

On account of their universality, and of their simple rela- 
tionships to the basic and acidic hydroxides, a study of the 
characteristics of the oxides of a group is of great value for 
comparative purposes. 

In the periodic classification, the typical oxide of the group 
is the highest oxide which displays basic or acidic character; 
for example, in Group II the oxides MO, corresponding to 
the salts MXj, in Group VI the oxides MO3, corresponding 
to the acids H2MO4, are the typical oxides. Higher oxides, 
such as MO3 in Group II, and MgO^ in Group VI, are per- 
oxides. 

Oxides are classified in four main groups: hasic, acidie, 
tmtral, and peroxides. 

Basie oxides differ in character according to the degree of 
el§9^ppsitiyenes8 of the metal from which they are derived, 
^e oxides of the most electro-positive elements, such as the 
alkali metals, are very stable, whilst those of the electro- 
negative metals, accon^g to the electro-potential series, such 
as mercury, silver]^ and gold, are unstable, being easily de- 
composed by heat into metal and oxygen. The more strictly 
chemical differences, whose significance from the point of 
view of classification is greater, are shown in the mannw of 
formation and properties of the hydroxides, as will appear 
later. • 

A Addse oxides are formed by non-metallic elements, and 
arn. tjie. oxyadds. 

It must) however, be clearly understood that ^e terms basic 
and addic are strictly relativei. A large class of oxides and 
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hydroxides exhibit both properties. These are the oxides of 
elements of ill-defined chemical property, which occur at tran- 
sition points between basigenic and oxygenic elements in a 
series or group. examples may be quoted the hydroxides 
of zinc and aluminium,^ which are soluble in caustic alkalis, 
and towards which they behave as acids j thus: — 

Al(OH )|i,jji3 NaOH == ^QMa),„-jr-a.HQg> 

c" 

Towards strong acids, however, they behave as bases; thus: — 
Al(OH )3 + 3 Ha = AlClj + 8 HOa 

Such salts as the z incates and aluminate s of sodium and potas- 
sium are naturally characterized by great instability, being 
decomposed by weak acids, even by carbonic acid, and in 
some instances, as in that of sodium chromite, Cr(ONa)3, even 
by boiling the aqueous solution. 

Neutral oxides are such as fom ne ither ba sic nor acidic 
h ydroxide s, nor yield such oxides by loss of oxygen. Wate^ 
carbon monoxide, nitrous and nitric oxides, are examples of 
such compounds. yCarbon monoxide and nitrous oxide, how- 
ever, are formed from iormic and hyponitrous acids respec- 
tively, by loss of water, jso that, although they do not unite 
with water to form these acids, their relation to them is such 
that they cannot be considered neutral oxides in the narrower 
sense. 

Suboxides, such as Ag40 and Pb^O, may, however, be said 
to belong to this class, as well as the tetroxides KUO4 and 
C)s04, which are peculiar in not combining with water or 
alkalis. The latter oxides are also, in fact, both basic and 
acidic peroxides, since compounds in which the metal performs 
either acidic or basic functions are obtainable from thejse oxides 
by reduction. 

A peroxide, in the stricter sense, if an oxide containing more 
oxygen united to a certain quantity of an element than is 

I It may be obienred that, although feebly baaigenio, dno and aluminium are 
powerfully electro>pof!t!re metala. The diifereiioe between these two propertlea has 
already been referred to in Chapter II. 
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contained in its highest typical oxide according to the periodic 
law. There are, therefoi'e, basic and acidie peroxides. In this 
definition no account is taken of the various reactions in which 
an oxide may participate. For instance, manganese and lead 
dioxides, as well as bismuth pentoxide, are not peroxides in 
the sense of the definition, because their oxygen content does 
not exceed that of the typical oxides, which are MngOT, PbO,, 
and BijOs respectively. NsjOj, BaOg, SjOy are, how- 

ever, true peroxides. When, however, the first-mentioned 
oxides are attacked by acids, they form salts of the oxides 
MnO, PbO, and Bi203 respectively. Hence higher oxides 
than these and other salt-forming oxides are often considered 
to be basic peroxides. 

Some typical reactions of basic peroxides are here set 
forth: — 

/NajOj +2HaO = 2 NaOH -f- HjO* 

" \2 NajOj + 2 HjO = 4 NaOH + Oj 

2MnOa + 2HjS04 = 2MnS04-l- 2H,0 + O, 

MnO, + 4HC1 = MnCl, + 2 H 2 O -f Cl, 

BijOj 4- 10 Ha = 2BiCl, 4-6H,0 + 2Cl,. 

The reaction with hydrochloric acid is highly characteristic 
of peroxides, the amount of chlorine evolved being equivalent 
to the oxygen present in the peroxide in excess of that in the 
basic oxide corresponding to the salt formed. It may some- 
times be assumed that a perchloride is first formed equivalent 
to the peroxide, and that this subsequently evolves chlorine. 
Such an assumption is only admissible when the higher 
chloride is known to exist. 

Another very general reaction of peroxides is the formation 
by them of salts corresponding to true basic oxides by direct 
union with lower acidic oxides. Sodium dioxide, when gently 
warmed in sulphur dipxide, bums, producing sulphate: 
NajO, + SO2 » Na^SO,, and lead dioxide behaves similarly: 
PbO, + SO, a PbS04. In these reactions the peroxides 
have tiA oxidizing agents. Such a property, however, is not 
in itself sufficient to justify the designation peroxide, for 
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certain unstable oxides, such as Ag,0, are oxidizing agents, 
though not peroxides. 

The properties of acidic peroxides are at first sight more 
complex, but are only apparently so. A true acidic peroxide 
is one, like the anhydride of perohromic or persulphurio acid, 
containing a higher oxygen content than the highest typical 
oxide of the group, so' that by loss of oxygen in presence of 
water a typical acid is fooned. Thus persulphuric anhydride 
readily decomposes with water in the following way:- 

28,0, + 4H,0 = 4H,S04 + O, 

Permanganic anhydride, Mn^O,, also yields a lower oxide, 
and oxygen, though not so readily as 8,0,. It is not, how- 
ever, a true acidic peroxide, because it is a typical oxide of the 
seventh group, and possesses normal properties as an acidic 
oxide; also, as will be seen later, its constitution difiers essen- 
tially from that of 8,0,. As indicated above, it might be 
considered to be a basic peroxide. 

Mendel4eff has suggested a manner of classification of per- 
oxides on structural grounds, depending on the valency of the 
element united to oxygen. The oxygen atom or atoms, over 
and above those required to form the basic oxide, may^either 
be doubly linked to the metal atom, or singly linked to the 
metal and to oxygen, forming a chain, and so preserving the 
valency of the metal in the basic oxide unchanged. The di- 
oxides of lead and manganese, and bismuth pentoxide, represent 
the first type, and are called jwZyoztdes; thus: — 

0==Pb=0, QaaiMnoO, Bir=0 

V). 

The peroxides of the metals of Groups I A and II A imd B 
conform to the second type, and ar% called wperoandes. They 
are thus formulated: — 

Na— O K— -O-"-© 

Na-i, K— O— i, 
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Mendel^eff represents sulphur heptoxide, also, as a superoxide— 



but manganese heptoxide is a pdlyoxide, thus; — 

0=Mn — O — Mn=s=0, 


since it does not contain an oxygen chain. 

It will be observed that the true basic and acidic peroxides 
are superoxides, whilst those normal acidic oxides which behave 
as oxidizing agents are polyoxides. 

A mode of distinguishing between the two classes is to be 
found in their behaviour towards an excess of water or dilute 

— O 

acid. A superoxide containing the group ^ yields hydrogen 

peroxide as a characteristic product, thus: — 

K— O— O H— O 

I + 2Ha « SKCl + 1+0,. 

K— O— O H— 0 

A polyoxide, however, like lead or manganese dioxide, is 
usually not attacked by dilute acids; with strong sulphuric 
or hydrochloric add oxygen or chlorine is evolved, though 
of course the same is true of the action of a stoong acid on a 
Buperoxide. 

The mechanism of the evolution of oxygen or chlorine is, 
however, probably different in the two cases. 

With a polyoxide, €.g. h^nO„ and strong Hj^O^ or HCl, the 
following reactions take place: — 

C^etMn^O + H,S 04 = MnSO, + H,0 + O 
ro— md-o + 4Ha a Mnci, + a + 2 h:^ 

\ MnOl, a Mad, + d 
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MnO, + 4HC1 = MnClg + Cl, + 2H,0; 


and with a superoxide 

BaO, -f HjSO* * BaSO* -f H/),; HjO, = H,0 + O 
BaO, + 2HC1 = BaClj + H,Oj; H,0, = H,0 + O \ 

2HC1 + O = HiO + C1,J 

The well-known methods for the preparation of hydrogen per- 
oxide depend, therefore, upon the employment of superoxides, 
under conditions of temperature and dilution that preclude its 
decomposition. 

In addition to the above classes of oxides certain compound 
oxides are known which are either fnkud anhydrides or saUs. 
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OF OXIDES 





PiKoxipn. 

Neutnt 

SubozidM. 

Ballne. 

Buie. 

Aoidifi. 

Nent. 

HaO 

C1I4O, Ag40 

AUgOa 

NaaOa, Ka 04 

^IS^^SrO,, BaO, 
GdOa, ZnOa 


H,0, 

(CO) 

/V,p,NbA.Nl>i 04 . 
1 Ta,04 

PbaO 

rb,o,. Pb,04 

{TiOg^^ajCeOj, 

[Sncy 


(NiO), NO 


Sba 04 , Sia 04 

(B 1 , 0 ,) 



(WCW 

T«0 


/ CrOj, MoaOg, 
\ WaOs.iraOa 

Mns04(Mn02) 

} 

(MnO|) 

Cr04,U04 

8,0, 


(R11O4) 

(0a04) 

PdaO 

OO3O4 

NlaOii 




Oxidei In square brackets [] do not exist, but their derivatives are known. 


Mixed anhydrides are acidic oxides which give rise to two 
acids when they react with water. Such oxides are CIO, and 
NO,, which produce chlorous and chloric, nitrous and nitric 
acids, respectively. Thus: — 

2010, + H,0 = HaO, + HCIO, 

2 NO, + H,0 = HNO, + HNO,. 

Thus 4 NO, is equivalent to N208 + N, 05 . 

PjO^ is also a mixed anhydride, producing with water, phos- 
phorous and phosphoric acids. 

Oxides which are salts are compounds of basic and acidic 
oxides of the same metal. 

PbjO, and PbjO* are respectively PbO.PbO, and 2 Pb 0 .Pb 03 
or lead meta* and lead ortho-plumhate; 
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0-H<g>Pb* Pb<g>H)<g>K. 

PbgOg PbgOi. 

Other examples of this kind are known. They all illustrate 
the superior acidity of the higher over the lower oxides of a 
metal, which results in combination between relatively basic 
and acidic oxides with formation of a salt. 

The facts discussed in the above paragraphs are set forth in 
the scheme of classification of oxides on pp. 60 , 61 . 

HYDROXIDES 

Hydroxides are compounds of oxides with water, formed 
by the appropriation of the elements of water in the folloW' 
ing maimer: — 

M=0 + H— OH — 

The reaction may be reversible with rise of temperature, the 
degree of reversibility determining the stability and definite- 
ness of the hydroxide. 

Definite hydroxides are to be found amongst the elements 
of the extreme groups, which possess marked basigenic or 
oxygenic character. It is these hydroxides which are capable 
of isolation in the free state, and which display the greatest 
stability when heated. The oxides of the alkali metals, for 
instance, readily combine with, and powerfully retain water, 
with which they form hydroxides freely soluble in water. The 
oxides of the alkaline earth metals form hydroxides which are 
less stable than those of the alkali metals, and which retain 
their water less tenaciously. Magnesium hydroxide is not 
formed firom the oxide by obvious slaking; it is slightly 
soluble in water, giving an alkaline reaction. The hydroxides 
of such metals as iron and zinc are not formed directly £roin 
the oxides, which are practically insoluble in water and 
no alkaline reaction. These hydroxides may, however, be ob- 
tained by precipitation, and the basic properties both of the 
oxides and hydroxides are shown by their power of dissolving 
in and neutralizing acids, 
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On passing to the non-metallio elements, chemical activity of 
the oxides and stability of the hydroxides are again met with. 
Oxides of these element slake with or u'e soluble in water, 
forming hydroxides whose solutions are acid. 

Thus the hydroxides of Groups 1 A and II A are alkalis, 
that is, they are strong bases, soluble in water; whilst the 
hydroxides of Groups VII B, VI B, and V B are the strong 
oxyacids. « 

The hydroxide corresponding to an onde MOq is theoreti' 
cally M(OH) 2 a, each doubly linked oxygen atom being repre- 
sented by two OH groups. With basic oxides this maximum 
hydroxylation is usually realized; thus the oxides LijO, BaO, 
AlgOj correspond to the hydroxides LiOH, Ba(OH) 2 , Al^OH),. 
Hydroxides of the central members of series of the periodic 
classification are unstable, especially those of the heavy metals 
of the eighth group and of silver, gold, and mercury. In some 
oases intermediate stages of hydroxylation are known. Alu- 
minium hydroxide, for instance, easily loses water in the follow- 
ing stages: — 

A1(0H)3 A1,0(0H)4 — AljOj(OH), — AlA? 

and cupric hydroxide, Cu(OH) 2 , passes readily on warming in 
water into 

SCuO.HjO = HO— Cu— O— Cu— O— Cu-OH. 

Hydroxylation of an acidic oxide is seldom complete. The 
theoretically possible basicity of the acid corresponding to the 
oxide MjOg is three; to the oxide MOj is four; and so on. 
But, just as the maximum number of hydrogen atoms which 
can combine with an element is four, so, with one or two excep- 
ti<ms, the maximum basicity of an acid, as measured by the 
number of hydroxyl groups combined with a non-metallio 
dement, appears to be four* Tetrabasic silicic acid is known 
to exisi^ but it is very unstable, and proceeding in series the 
foiloirhiig are typical adds: — 

PO(OH)„ SO«(OH)„ ClOgOH, 
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which correspond to the hydrides 

SiH*, PHa, SH„ OlH. 

The single definite exception to this rule is furnished by periodic 
acid, one form of which is IO(OH)j. That iodine forms such a 
compound, rather than the other halogens, suggests that power 
of hydroxylation increases with increase of electro-positiveness 
in a negative group. Confirmation of this idea is found in 
the case of carbon and silicon, neither C(OH)4 nor any of its 
inorganic derivatives being known. The non-existence of 
NO(OH)s, as compared with PO(OH)s, further illustrates this 
point. It must be observed, however, that the power of 
hydroxylation of a carbon atom is increased by the proximity 
of negative groups. For whilst HgC(OH)2 does not exist, 
0C(0H)2 does, though it is unstable; and whilst CH3.CH(OH)2 
is unknown, CCI3 . CHO combines with water, forming 
CCI3 . CH(0H)2. In the case of sulphur the basic salts 
Pb2S03( = PbO, PbSO^) and Hg8S03( = 2 HgO, HgSO^) exist; 
and they may be supposed to be related to SO(OH)4 and 
S(0H)3; but, inasmuch as they are not directly produced from 
siilphuric acid, there is no evidence of the existence of the 
above forms of the acid, although the hydrates H3S04,H20 
and H2SO4, 2H2O are known. 

It may be observed that whilst hydroxylation is reduced to 
its lowest limit in the monobasic oxyacids of the seventh 
group, in the case of the typical oxides of the eighth group 
it is non-existent; osmium tetroxide, for example, is in- 
capable of hydroxylation and therefore possesses no acidic 
properties. 

In strict nomenclature the term ortho- should be reserved 
for the fully hydroxylated form of an acid. In practice it has 
been found convenient to apply it to the most highly hydroxy- 
lated salt-forming type. The relationships between the several 
acids derivable from a single anhydride are best developed by 
tracing their formation from the hypothetical fully-hydroxy- 
lated type by loss of water. Phosphoric anhydride should 
theoretically give P(OH)3 as the true ortho-acid; the highest 
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known acid is PO(OH)„ and this is consequently known as 
orthophosphoric acid ; - it is intermediate between the true 
ortho-acid and metaphosphoric add; thus: — ' 

P(OH), 0-P(OH)j ^^POH. 

Similarly the series 

Cl(OH)„ 0 =xC! 1(0H)4, g>a(OH)j, ^ClOH 


shows perchloric acid to be in reality the third meta-acid, 
derived from h3^thetical Cl(OH)7. As seen above, the com- 
pound 0=:I(OH)g exists. 

The term pj^o- or wnhydro- usually refers to the type of acid 
which results from dehydration of two or more molecules of 
the true ortho- or any intermediate form down to the meta- 
add. Thus from I(OH)y the following series of acids may be 
derived: — 


I(OH), 

I(OH), 


lOT), 

f^H), 0=-f(0H)4 


CN=.I 


I(OH), 


the anhydride at last resulting. 

Derivatives of numerous types of periodic add are known; 
their ultimate constitution, however, remains undecided. 

Pyrophosphoric acid H4P2O7 is the best known acid of this 
class, its constitution probably being: — 

OH OH 

o«i— O— i=-o. 

<I>H <!>H 

It is' possible foir more than ^wo molecules of the ortho-add to 
pmrtioipate in this process of dehydration; polymeric metap 
phosphoiio acids thus result (j.v.). From four molecules ol 
orthoborio add the following dehydration products are 
derivable;— 


B 
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B— OH 
\OH 

B — OH 
\OH 
^H 
B — OH 
\OH 
^H 
B— OH 
\OH 


^H 
B— OH 

> 

B— OH 

B-OH 

\OH 


O («)— ► ( 

0<^ CKg>0 




i-OH 
}o 09 )— 
^H 




Ordina^ bora^ NaaB.O^ ia the salt either of a or )0 tetiahoric' 
md. The existence of these two formulae suggests isomerism 
in the acid and its anhydride; this, however, is unknown, and 
Mther pair of formulae may be taken to represent the constitn- 
tion of these compounds, so far as present knowledge goes. 

Natural, hydrated silica may similarly be a weak acid of the 
type 

(HO)^i— (O— Si)«--0— Si(OH), 

A 

or 

HO-Si— <O-a>»y-.0--Si— OH 
Hydration of the ''SiaoO group to 

"sk:®! 
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also renders conceivable the ezutence of such complex silicic 
acids as 

(HO)s— Si-(0— Si)nr-0— Si(OH)i 

4 

SULPHIDES. 

Sulphides possess the same general structure as oxides, and 
may be classified like them into basic, acidic, neutral, and per* 
sulphides, representatives of each class occupying corresponding 
positions in the periodic classification. A sulphide is a binary 
compound of sulphtir with a less electro-negative element ; hence 
the compounds of sulphur with the more electro-negative ele- 
ments oxygen and chlorine are not sulphides of oxygen and 
chlorine respectively, but oxides and chlorides of sulphur. The 
less powerful electro-negative character of sulphur as compared 
with oxygen serves to account for the difference in properties 
between oxides and sulphides. 

The affinity of a less electro-negative element for oxygen 
will natiually be superior to its affinity for sulphur, whence 
follows the very general reaction for the conversion of a 
sulphide into an oxide by heating or exposure to air, as 
illustrated in the mode of extracting many metals from their 
native sulphides. The reaction is determined by the affinity 
both of the metal and of sulphur for oxygen, as well as by the 
volatility of sulphur dioxide; it may result in oxidation to 
sulphate, as in the roasting of lead sulphide, and in the con- 
version of precipitated copper sulphide into sulphate by eiq>o- 
sure in the moist condition to air. 

The character of a sulphide may be predicted from that 
of the corresponding oxide. A metallic sulphide, for instance, 
will yield salts and sulphuretted hydrogen by the action of 
acids^ thus; — 

K^-l- sm « SKCfi +HA 

FeS + » FeSO* -1- FeO + HjjSO* » FeSO«-f B/>. 
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If the oxide ie alkaline the sulphide will dissolve in water, 
forming a mixture of hydrosulphide and hydroxide. 

K,S + H,0 = KSH + KOH cf. KjO + HjO = KOH + KOH, 
CWS + H,0 == Ca<g5or2CaS + 2HjO = Ca(SH), + Cii(OH),. 

If the oxide is feebly basic the sulphide will be decomposed 
by water, forming the hydroxide, with evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide. This is the case with aluminium and chromic 
sulphides of the type M^Sg, which can neither be prepared 
nor exist in presence of water. Hence ammonium sulphide 
precipitates hydroxides from solutions of aluminium and 
chromic salts; thus: — 

Alg(S04)g + 6 NH4HS *= 2 Al(SH)j + 3 
2Al(SH)g+ 6HgO = 2Al(OH)g + eHgS, 
or 

Al^CSOg), + 6NH*HS + eHjO =* 2 Al(OH)g + 3(NH4),S04 + 6HgS} 
and similarly with chromium. 

In the case of ferric salts, ferrous sulphide and sulphur are 
produced; thus: — 

Fe,(S04)j + 6 NH4HS = 2 FeS + S + 3 (NH4),S04 + 3 HgS. 

Many acidic oxides have, corresponding to them, sulphides 
less powerfully acidic than themselves. Thus CSg is the thio- 
anhydride of thio-carbonic acid HgCSg, and dissolves in sodium 
sulphide solution, forming sodium thio-carbonate. 

The following reactions are therefore analogous: — 

2NaOH + OOg « NsgCiOg + H/^, 

2 NaSH + CSg = Na,CS, + H,8. 

Arseniotts sulphide is likewise a thio-anhydride, and dissolves 
in ammonium sulphide, forming ammonium meta-thioarsenite: 

AsgS, + 2 NH«HS 2 KH^AsS, + 

If yellow ammonium polysulphide is used, a meta-thioanenate 
is formed: — 


As^g + (NH|)|S, » 8NH4 As^ 
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When a hydroxide is employed to dissolve a sulphide an 
oxy thiosalt results ; thus with potassium hydroxide and alcohol, 
carbon disulphide givee potassiiun xanthate, 

CS3, + KOH + CjHsOH = S0<^^^ + H,0; 

and when arsenious sulphide dissolves in potash, a mixture of 
arsenite and thio-arsenito is produced ; thus : — 

2As,S, + 4KOH = KAs0, + 3KAsS, + 2H,0. 

Sulphides of antimony and tin behave similarly with alkalis. 

By the addition of hydrochloric acid to solutions of these 
thio- or mixed thio- and oxy-salts, the reaction is reversed and 
the sulphide is reprecipitat^ ; thus : — 

2NH4ASS, +2Ha = AsjS, + 

KAsO, + 3KAsSa + 4HCl = 2ABaSs +4KC1 +2HjO. 

The less powerfully acidic properties of sulphides as com- 
pared with oxides are further shown by the easy decomposition 
of these thio-salts by acids. Few thio-acids indeed are known 
in the free state. 

The formation of superoxides by linkage of oxygen atoms is 
paralleled among the sulphides by an analogous power of link- 
age of sulphur atoms. The chain-forming ability of sulphur is^ 
however, superior to that of oxygen ; persulphides of the type 
MgSn or MSn, for instance, of the alkali and alkaline earth 
metals, are easily formed from the simple sulphides by direct 
combination with sulphur, and these so-called polysulphides — 
in reality supersulphides — often contain a larger proportion of 
sulphur than corresponds to oxygen in the superoxide. 

When sulphur is boiled with a solution of sodium sulphide 
the compounds Na^S^ formed; similarly milk of 

lime takes up sulphur, fon^ing CaSg and CaSs, and from solu- 
tions €i these substances and are produced by the 
action of acids. 

There are no oxygen analogues of NagS^, CaSg, and H^. 
At tile same time it may be mentioned that there is no o^^gen 
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analogue of the molecule of Sg, of which these pentasulphides 
may perhaps be derivatives. 

The series of thionic acids, formulated on the general type 
S,(S 03 . 0 H )2 where z—1 to 3, further illustrates the same 
tendency to form chains, exhibited by sulphur atoms. Similar 
oxygen acids, 0^(802 . OH) 2 , where — 1 or 2, are known. They 
are pyro- and persulphuric acid respectively. 

t 

HALIDES 

Halides, or binaiy compounds of the elements fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine with the other elements, are 
formed by nearly every element, and are, therefore, like 
oxides, excellently adapted to serve as a basis for comparison 
of chemical properties. 

Direct union constitutes a general method of formation of 
halides. Fluorine combines with every metal and most non- 
metals, at the ordinary temperature, and the readiness with 
which combination occurs between a halogen and another 
element decreases in passing from fluorine to iodine. 

The halides of elements giving exclusively basic oxides, that 
is, halides corresponding to basic oxided, are salts, and are 
distinguished clearly from halides of electro-negative ele- 
ments, that is, halides corresponding to acidic oxides. They 
are produced by the general methods for the preparation of 
metallic salts; that is, by the action of a metal, oxide or 
hydroxide, on a halogen acid, or by double decomposition. 
They are usually non-volatile solids, which are stable on 
heating^ but are decomposed by strong sulphuric acid, with 
liberation of the volatile halogen acid. They are generally 
soluble in water, though insoluble in non-hydroxylic solvents 
such as ether, benzene, and chloroform. They undergo elec- 
trolytic dissociation in aqueous solution into ions of metal and 
halogen, and are recoverable unchanged from such solution on 
evaporation. 

These rigorous criteria are true in the fullest sense for the 
halides of the alkali metids, MX, alone ; but tiiey aiao Bpjfiy 
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with limitatioiia to the metallio halides, MXj, especially to 
BaX, 

The properties a halide of a typically non>metallic or 
electro-negative element are essentially different from the 
above. Halides of this class are usually obtained by direct 
union of the elements, or, in the case of chlorides, by passing 
chlorine over a heated mixture of an oxide of the element and 
carbon. This is a method particularly useful for obtaining 
chlorides of the less electro-negatiVib of the non-metals, as, for 
example, silicon. 

SiO, -f- 2C -f SCI, « Sicit + 3CO. 

Typical non-metallic halides are stable when heated, but are 
easily volatile, often being liquids or solids of low melting- 
point. They are soluble in non-hydroxylic solvents, and are 
unaffected by strong sulphuric acid; they have a pungent 
odour, and are decomposed by water, giving mixtures in 
solution of halogen acid and oxyacid corresponding to the 
oxide analogous to the halide. 

These properties are well illustrated by the chlorides of 
phosphorus, which are readily acted on by water, heat being 
generated, and a solution of ^ogen acid and a corresponding 
acid of phosphorus being formed. Thus: — 

m, + 8H,0 « 3Ha + P(OH)r 

. Mendel^eff uses the term chXoranhydrides for such chlorides 
as yield oo^acids on complete decomposition by water; a 
convenient general term inclusive of all such analogoiu halides 
would be halanhydrides. Thus PC1„ SiCl,, PBr^ SF, are halan- 
hydrides; and the oxyacids formed by their decomposition by 
water ue phosphorous, silicic, phosphoric, and sulphuric acids, 
halogen hydracid being produced at the same time. 

. Since the general reacljpn 

EX. -f » = B(OH)w + a HX 

fs' hsi^ involved, tiie oxyacid formed might be e^Moted to 
CQfktaiii as many hydrouyl groups as the halanhydride con- 
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tained halogen atoms, the latter being the ortho-halide of the. 
acid. With the highest halides of phosphorus and sulphur, 
as well as in other cases, this is not so, the true ortho-acids, 
P(OH)b and S(OH)b, being unknown. Consequently, when 
these halides react with water the following changes take 
place: — 

PCI 4 + 6 H,0 = PCKOH), + HjO -f 6 HO, 

SF, -|-6H,0 = S0,(6H),-l-2H,0-|-eHF; 

POCls, and probably oxylialides of sulphur, being formed as 
intermediate products in the reaction. 

The halides of phosphoric and sulphuric acids respectively 
are POX3 and SOgXjj but these compounds are oxyhalides of 
the elements, and are better not described as halanhydrides, 
this term being reserved for the halides of true ortho-acids, 
which at the same time are halides of non-metallic elements. 

It appears from the consideration of PCI5 and other non- 
metallic chlorides that full chlorination is more easily realizable 
than full hydroxylation. As before observed, inability to retain 
in stable union the maximum possible number of hydroxyl 
groups is a general characteristic of a non-metallic atom. 

The halides of metals whose hydroxides are feeble bases — 
in some instances behaving as acids in relation to strong 
alkalis — are of an intermediate character, falling between 
the true metallic salt and the true halanhydride. They are 
distinguished often by being more volatile than the true 
metallic halides, but particularly by their ready decomposition 
by water, with production of oxy- or basic halidea Alumi- 
nium chloride is a good example of such a halide. It is an 
easily volatile solid which dissolves in water with evolution of 
heat and partial hydrolysis; on evaporation of the solution 
the oxide remains. Arsenious chloride is likewise an interest- 
ing example. It is a liquid, the first action of cold watw 
upon which is as follows: — • 

AsCa, + 2HOH = A8(0H),C1 + 2HCL 

On warming with water the hydrolysis is completed, As(OH)| 
being formed. The compoimd As(OH)sCl may be regarded 
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either as a basic salt or a chloro-acid, from one or other point 
of view. 

Not only are aluminium, arsenious, and similar halides de- 
composed by water, but they are generated from the hydroxides 
by excess of halogen acid; these two changes being represented 
by the reversible reaction, 

RX, *£ R(OH), -f nHX. 

This reversibility is on account oi’ the intermediate character 
of such halides between halanhydrides and salts; the non- 
reversible' reaction, 

RX» -I- tiMfi — R(OH)„ + nHX, 

being characteristic of halanhydride decomposition, and the 
non-reversible reaction, 

R(OH). -I- «HX RXn + »H,0, 
of salt-formation. 

Comparable with the halides are the oxysalts. For instance, 
aluminium sulphate undergoes hydrolytic dissociation accord- 
ing to the following reaction : — 

Al/SOO, -H 6H,0 2Al(OH), -f 

a basic salt being in fact produced ; but potassium sulphate, a 
true salt, is not hydrolysed by water. 

Many halides, in particular fluorides and chlorides of non- 
metals and weak metals, display the property of readily 
yielding double or complex salts with metallic halides, and 
more or less stable acids by union with halogen acids in 
solution. Such are PtClj giving K3PtCl4, PtCl^ giving 
KjPtClg, and H2PtCl4 6H3Q, AuClg giving KAuCl^, AuBr^ 
giving KAuBr^, the fluorides of silicon, germanium, and tin 
giving KjXFf, and BF, giving KBF4. This property is 
comparable with that of the formation of double or complex 
cyanides by many metallio cyanides, especially those of the 
eightii group (q.v.). 

It. may be suggested that the union of basic and addio 
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halides to form complex salts is analogous on the one hand to 
combination between basic and acidic oxides to form simple 
salts, and on the other hand to union between sulphates such 
as those of potassium and aluminium with the formation 
alums and other double salts. 


CHJIPTER IV 

OXIDATION AND BEDUOTION 

The processes of oxidation and reduction are amongst the 
most widely occurring general reactions of chemistry. Their 
consequent value for comparative purposes, and the light 
which they throw upon the mechanism of many reactions, 
obscure from other stand-points, render it desirable to consider 
the mechanism and more general reactions of these processes. 

As a first approximation the following definitions may be 
given: — Oxidation consists in the combination of oxygen with 
an elementary or compound substance. Beduction is the con- 
verse process, or the withdrawal of oxygen from a substance 
containing it. Necessary limitations and extensions at once 
suggest themselves. Loss of oxygen by the application of 
heat, and decomposition by the agency of the electric current^ 
although of the nature of reduction, are scarcely to be classed 
as examples of this process. Further, the addition or abstrac- 
tion of oxygen is not the sole characteristic of these reactions. 
Some other element, notably chlorine, or a complex acidic 
radicle, may be the component added or withdrawn, as in cases 
of reduction of metallic chlorides either to lower chlorides or 
to metals, for example, in the reactions: — 

SnCl,-f SHgd, = Sna^-l-HgjCl,; Sna,+Hg,CI, » SnC^+SHg; 

Aia, -i- 3 Na » Ab-f 8 NaO. 

The chlorination of a metal or chloride is generally posaiUe 
by the direct action of chlorine alone, as in the productlim id 
SnCl^ from SnCl, mid HgCl^ from Hg,01 the element added 
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itself performing a function analogous to oxidation; just as 
oxygen may oxidiza a metal to an oxide, or a lower to a higher 
oxide. 

In some cases, abstraction or addition of hydrogen may con- 
stitute oxidation or reduction respectively. Beduction of an 
organic dye substance by sulphurous acid is due to this causey 
as is shown by the following reaction: — 

HjSO, + OH, = HjSO, + 2H, 

hydrogen being added on to the colouring matter with produc- 
tion of a leuGO-compound. 

A well-known instance of this mode of action with organic 
compounds is furnished by the interconversion of ketones and 
secondaiy alcohols.^ 

2H 

B,:00 = Ii,:CH.OH. 

In the case of the complex cyanides, for instance potassium 
ferro- and ferricyanide, the electro-negative radicle 
may behave similarly to Cl in respect to oxidation and reduc- 
tion processes. Passage from ferrocyanide, K 4 Fe(CN)„ ta 
ferricyanide, K 3 Fe(CN)o, involves essentially a change from 
Fe(GN), to Fe(CN)jp parallel to the conversion of FeCl, into 
FeCl,, or FeO into Fe,0„ and is therefore to be classed as an 
oxidation process. 

Oxidaiion may therefore be described as the conversion of a 
eompomd repravoimg a lovcer into one rt^eseniing a higher stetge 
of oomlAmtAon with oxygen, hy the addition ei^ier of oxygen, or an 
eguimleni electro-negative atom or radicle, or hy the removal of hydro- 
gen or an eUctro-poeUm atom or radide, 

Heduction may be defined as the result of the converse 
operations. 

Among inorganic compounds, oxidation usually denotes an 
increase in the active valency of the * central atom, as in 

* Ofjk«nlo oxidfttlott prooeMHi, roniliing in tlie abttnoiloii of hydrogen^ howoror. 

OQttildorod «• pfoceediDg tkirough tho InUrmodlate additidn of oxygen. This Is 
Ihi In the oxidation of seoondsjry alcohols, as is shown by the scheme 

B«OeO + BiO. 
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Examples already given. Increase of valency is not, however, 
a necessary concomitant of oxidation; for no such increase 
takes place in the conversion of an oxide into a superoxide, 
for instance, BaO into BaOg, or HgO into H^Oj. 

Oxiduing and Iteducing Agenis. — To effect the changes dis- 
cussed above, certain chemical substances are employed as 
omdizing or reducing agents. An oxidisAng agent may be de- 
fined, in most general terms, as a substance^ ^me/ntary of eotn- 
pov/ndf capable of increasing the proportiorud content in eleciro- 
negatvoe atoms or groups of the molecule of a given s/ubstancSf either 
hy actual increase in the number of such atoms or groups within the 
molecule, or by the removal of a more electro-positive component. 

The converse proposition defines a reducing a^ent as a sub- 
stance capable of decreasing the preportion of electro-negative atoms 
or groups within the rmlecule of an element or compound. 

An oxidizing agent is therefore an element or compound 
possessing affinity for, and easily combining with, an electro- 
positive element or group. 

A reducing agent is similarly a substance possessing affinity 
for an electro-negative atom or group. 

In the operation of a reagent of either kind, reduction is 
suffered by the oxidizing agent, and oxidation by the reducing 
agent. The most powerful oxidizers are therefore characterized 
by ready reducibility, and the most powerful reducers by 
ready oxidizability. 

Among the common oxidising agents may be enumerated 
oxygen, ozone, peroxtdes, oxyadds such as nitric acid, the halogens 
with their oxpadds and their salts, and adds corresponding to 
higher metallio oxides, such as chromic and permanganic 
adds and their salts', also certain unstable basic osAdes, such as 
those of diner and gold. All these substances operate by the 
direct addition of oxygen. Chlorine operates either by the 
liberation of oxygen (2 Cl •+■ HjO = 2 HCl -f O), by direct 
chlorination, or by the abstraction of hydrogen or a metal. 

Common reducing agents are : — hydrogen, gaseous and so-dMed 
nascent, ututable hydrides, such as kydriodie add and the hydrides 
of sulphur, sdenium, tellurium, pho^horus, arsenic, emUrngny, ard 
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siUeon; earboni many metals, such as sodium, potassium, mag- 
nesium, which act by virtue of their affinity for oxygen or 
other electro-negative elements; lower oxides, such as carbon 
monoxide, and lower oxyacids and salts, such as hypophospMtes, 
pho^hUes, and sulphites; salts, such as potassium cyanide and 
formate, which combine directly with oxygen under certain 
circumstances; and lower salts, such ss ferrous, ctvromom, and 
starmous salts. • 

MODES OP APPLICATION AND MECHANISM 
Oxidation in the Dry Way 

Oxidation may bo effected in the dry way with the aid of| 
heat. The production of oxides, and of some higher oxides 
from lower oxides, by direct union, illustrates this method. 
Examples are the production of an oxide by heating an ele- 
ment such as sulphur, phosphorus, sodium, magnesium, zinc, 
mercury, lead, or iron in air or oxygen, and the formation of 
certain higher oxides, such as red-lead, Pb304, and barium 
peroxide, BaO,, by heating the lower oxides, FbO and BaO, in 
air. 

Oxidation by fusion, or powerful heating with highly oxy- 
genated salts, belongs to the same category; for instance, the 
action of potassium chlorate or nitrate on sulphur, sulphides^ 
and carbon. The production of acidic from basic oxides by 
this process is of importance analytically and technically. 
Such acidic oxides are often unstable when heated in the free 
state, and therefore are not formed by the direct union of 
basic oxides with oxygen, ^he presence of caustic idkali or 
carbonate renders the oxidation by chlorate nitrate, or atmos- 
pheric air at high temperaturd permanent by the formatim oi^ 
a stable sidt of the higher oxide^ This process is best illustrated 
by the oxidation of chromic oxide and manganese dioxide by 
fasion with alkali, together with an oxidizing agents or with 
free exposure to air. The reactions are essentially 

and MhOt + O n MnOj, 
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chromate and manganate, e.g, K2Cr04 and K]Mn04, being pro- 
duced in the actual operation. The nitrate or chlorate em- 
ployed itself undergoes reduction to nitrite or chloride, so that 
the following equations represent the complete reactions: — 

ICtjO, -j-3KN03 + 2Kj003 = 2K,Cr04 +3KNO, + 200» 

(CtjOj +KCa03 -f-2K8003 = 2 KjCi 04 +KC1 -t-2COa. 

jMnOj +KNO, •fK8003 = KjMnO* +KNO, -fCX)*, 

l3MnO, + KaO, +3KjOa^ = 3K8Mn04 + Ka •f3CX)3. 

Certain peroxides, such as those of lead and sodium, are useful 
as oxidizing agents in the dry way. Organic substances 
containing sulphur and phosphorus are oxidized when heated 
with excess of sodium peroxide, with formation of sodium 
sulphate, and phosphate. 

Dry ozone oxidizes mercuiy and silver superficially at 
atmospheric temperature. 


Gxidofton in the WtA Way 

Some substances are oxidized by atmospheric oxygen at 
ordinary temperature in presence of moisture. When phos- 
phorus or iron borings are placed in contact with air and water 
in an enclosed space they gradually absorb the oxygen. The 
rusting of iron appears to be accelerated by the presence of 
carbon dioxide, and the corroding of lead consists in the for^ 
mation of hydroxide in solution; thus, 2 Pb -f 2 H^O + O, 
2 Pb(OH)2, and its precipitation as basic carbonate by the 
carbon dioxide present 

Ozone oxidizes certain substances in solution; for instance, it 
liberates iodine from potassium iodide, 

2EI-f0, + H,0 « 2KOH-f 1,-f O,; 

it also bledches various colouring matters by oxidation, but 
reduces hydrogen peroxide thus: — * 

O3 JtljQ 2 Oj|. 

Hydrogen peroxide likewise behaves both as an ozidiah^ 
and as a reducing agent; its oxidizing action is gehemlly 
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manifested in neutral or alkaline solution; for instance, 
lead sulphide suspended in water is oxidized to sulphate, 
PbS + 4 H 3 O 3 = PbS 04 + 4 H 3 O, and iodine is liberated 
from potassium iodide; as with ozone, various basic oxides 
ai'e changed to peroxides. 

Sodium peroxide oxidizes chromic oxide in presence of water, 
producing chromate, 

Cr ,03 + 3Na,0, + Hj0 = • NajCrO* + 2 NaOH; 

lead peroxide behaves in a similar way in presence of alkali, 

Cr,0, + 8Pb0, + 4K0H = 2 KjCrO* + 3 PbO + 2 H/), 

Sodium peroxide also oxidizes alkali sulphides to sulphates in 
solution, 

Na,S + + 4 HgO = Na^SO* + 8 NaOH; 

and manganous compounds to hydrated manganese dioxide. 
Manganese compounds are not raised to a higher stage of oxi- 
dation than this by sodium peroxide in solution, since hydrogen 
peroxide is generated, which, under these circumstances, would 
reduce permanganates and manganates to manganese dioxide; 
thus:— - 

-f- 3 SgOji — 2 MnOf -f- 3 * 4 - 3 O 3 , 

. MnOj -l-HaO, = MnO, -f H,0 +0,. 

Oxyacids owe their oxidizing powers to the ease with which 
they part with oxygen. 

Nitric acid suffers reduction in the following stages: — 

2 HNOj HjO + 2NO, + 0, — H/)-fNA + 20, — 

+ 2N0-H30, HiO-f N,0-1-40, — H,0 + N, + 60. 

Hydroxy lamine and ammonia may likewise be produced; 
thus : — 

HNOa-i-e^ « NH/3H + SH,0, 

HKO, + 8 H « NH, +3Hp. 

This acid may be- used in a diluted or concentrated condition 
to oxidize metals or non-metals^ oxides^ sulphides, sabs^ and 
orgaoic matter. 
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The nature of the reduction product depends upon the 
relative concentrations of acid and reducing agents as well as 
upon the nature of the latter. 

The mechanism of reduction of nitric acid by metals may 
here be discussed. Two views at first sight appear possible: 
either that nascent hydrogen is liberated from the acid by 
the metal, which in turn reduces more of the acid, or that the 
metal itself reduces the acijl directly. Now the metals silver, 
mercury, copper, and bismuth have no perceptible action on 
cold, dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acids; it is therefore 
unlikely that they will reduce nitric acid by the generation 
and agency of nascent hydrogen. As a matter of fact they 
have no action on cold, dilute nitric acid. If, however, the 
acid contains a trace of nitrous acid, or a lower oxide of nitro* 
gen, or is warmed so as to induce incipient decomposition, 
action at once commences with evolution of nitric oxide and 
formation of metallic nitrate. The following reactions probably 
take place with copper, and similarly with the rest of these 
metals : ^ — 

(i) Cu +4 HNO, = Cu(NO^, + 2 HjO + 2 NO, 

(ii) Cu(NOj)8 + 2 HNOj *= Cu(NOj)j + 2 HNO,, 

(iii> HNOj + 2 NO + Hfi = 3 HNO,, 

or adding 

Cu + 3HNOa = Cu(NOs)8 + HNO, + Hp. 

So, by the catalytic action of a small amount of nitrous acid, 
this acid is being continuously produced; it is not, however, 
stable, but decomposes at once thus: — 

3 HNO, = HNO, + 2 NO + H,0, 

so that nitric oxide is evolved, and a nitrate of the metal 
appears in solution. 

Those more electro-positive metalt^ which displace hydrogen 
perceptibly from dilute sulphuric acid and concentrated or 
dilute hydrochloric acids, may be supposed capable of reducing 
nitric add through the agency of nascent hydrogen. They 


t Vd«r> Jtoy. Sot. Tnm. (UMX iss, A. a7»«7. 
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are ma^esium, ziiu^ cadmium, iron, aluminium, tin, and lead. 
Whibt the former metals, silver, mercury, copper, and bismuth 
never reduce nitric acid to hydroxylamine Dr ammonia, those 
latter may produce these substances besides nitrous oxide and 
nitrogen (probably resulting from the interaction of nitrous 
acid and ammonia). Hydrogen itself, indeed, is among the 
gases evolved from dilute nitric acid by magnesium. It 
would be difficult to say how far p«.scent hydrogen and how 
far the metal itself is responsible for the reduction to nitrous 
add and lower compounds; in the formation of ammonia 
nascent hydrogen must, however, play a part. Dilute nitric 
acid is reduced to ammonia by the zinc>copper couple, and 
also by iron filings in the presence of a little sulphuric acid. 

Nitrogen peroxide appears as a reduction product of nitric 
acid in certain cases, notably in the oxidation of red phosphorus 
arsenious oxide, and organic compounds. It is also produced 
when moderately strong nitric acid reacts vrith metallic tin. 
In this case, however, it is not entirely a reduction product 
of nitric acid, for the stannic nitrate first produced is unstable, 
and breaks up thus : — 

Sn(NO ,)4 = Sn0,4-4N0, + 0,. 

Thus when the metal has feebly electro-positive properties its 
most stable oxide is produced instead of the nitrate. Similarly 
antimony is oxidized to Sb204, and, passing to non-metals, 
phosphoric acid corresponding to PjO^, arsenic acid correspond- 
ing to AsjOj, and iodic acid corresponding to IjO^ are produced. 
Sulphur is converted into sulphuric acid, but bromine and 
chlorine are not acted on by nitric acid. 

Sulphuric acid also may act as an oxidizing agent. Metals 
which do not decompose steam on moderate heating, nor give 
hydrogen with dilute acids, as well as many that do both, are 
oxidized by hot strong sulpBurio acid. Thus with copper: — 

s HaO-|-SO,-HO; Cu-f O CuO; 

Cu 0 -|-H,S 04 = CaS 04 + H,0; 

OE 

Cu + 8H^4 » 




f 
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Some of the copper sulphate formed is generally reduced to 
sulphide by the excess of metallic copper. With carbon, 
sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide are produced thus: — 

C + aHsS 04 = CX), + SS0a + 2H,0. 

Chloric, bromic, and iodic, as well as perchloric and periodic 
acids, and the oxides of chlorine and iodine, are oxidizing 
agents, the available oxygen being represented by the state of 
oxidation in which the halogen exists in these compounds above 
the condition of halide. Thus, for instance, iodic and hydriodic 
acids react upon one another as follows : — 

raOj + 6HI =* 3HaO + 3Ia. 

Oxidation by aqueous solutions of hypochlorites, hypo* 
bromites, and hypoiodites results from the ready decomposi- 
tion of these salts, NaXO = NaX -f> O; a very good example 
being the oxidation of ammonia and amides such as urea to 
nitrogen; thus these compounds constitute a source of avail- 
able oxygen, which may 1^ obtained in the free state by the 
catalytic action of cobaltom oxide on bleaching-powder solution. 

Oxidation by means of chromates or dichromates and per- 
manganates is due to the difference in oxygen content between 
the acidic and basic oxides CrOg and CrgOg, and Mn^O^ and 
2 MnO, respectively. In the case of permanganatesf, however, 
there are several stages of reduction, thus: — 

MnjO, — 2MnOj-t-0 2Mn0,-|-30 — 2Mn0-f-60; 

which become apparent more especially when the reaction takes ' 
place in alkaline solution. Thus green alkali manganate, such 
as Na^MnO^, is produced by the action of mild reducing agents 
in cold alkaline solution; in neutral solution, or by more vigor- 
ous reduction promoted by heatin^^ hydrated manganese 
dioxide is precipitated. This substance may be further reduced 
if a more stable product thus resulfis; for instance!, when dilute 
potassium permanganate solution is added to excess of solution 
of alkali sulphide and free alkali, the hydrated manguiese 
dioxide first precipitated is converted into more stable num* 
ganous sulpUde^ the alkali sulphide being simultaaeously 
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. oxidized to sulphate. In add solution these successive sta^ 
of reduction are not so well marked, since the stable condition 
of soluble manganous salt is more easily reached. In some 
cases, however, the momentary formation of hydrated man- 
ganese dioxide can be observed; also the manganous salt 
formed in the reaction sometimes assists oxidation by itself 
. becoming alternatdy oxidized to the dioxide and again reduced. 
This is the case in the oxidation cf warm acidified oxalate 
solutions by permanganate. - 

Chromate and dichromates show no such intermediate 
stages in reduction; in acid solution chromic salts result, in 
neutral or alkaline solution basic chromic salts or hydrated 
chromic oxide itsell Owing to their great instability, chrom- 
ous salts are only produced by powerful reduction in absence 
of air. 

Ck)nsidering the oxidizing action of potassium dichromate 
and potassium permanganate in dilute sulphuric-acid solution, 
the reactions may thus be represented: — 

K,CrA + 4HjS04 = KjSO* -f CtjCSO*), + 4H,0 -f 30, 
2KMn04-)-3H^04 K,S04 + S MnSO^ -i- 3 H,0 + A O; 

these equations being derived from the more simple expressions 
— EgO -f- Cr,Os -4*30, 

and 

E^,MngOg SB KgO S MnO -f- 5 O. 

The oxidation of ferrous sulphate, FeSOg, to Fe2(S04)g may 
serve as an example. Since 2 FeO -f 0 ss FcgOg, the complete 
equations become : — 

KfitjOj + 6 FeS04 + 7 H,S04 = K,S04 + 0^804), 

+ 3Fe,(S04),-t.7H,0, 

and 

SKMuOg + lOFeSOg + 8 H,S04 » E,S04 -i- 2 MnS04 
+ 5Fe/SO*), + 8HjO. 

Both of these reagents liberate iodine from potassium iodide, 
oxidize sulphurous to sulphuric acid, together with some 
dithiomo add, H^SgOg, in the case of permanganate, and 
hydrogen iul^hide to wi^tei^and sulphur, t<^ether with some 
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sulphuric acid. Acidified penuanganate solution likewise 
reacts vrith hydrogen peroxide thus: — HjOj + O = HgO + Q,, 
and oxidizes oxalic acid thus: — ^1130204 -|- O as H2O + SCOj. 
The complete equations for these reactions, when occurring 
singly, may be constructed according to the principle illus- 
trated above. 

Permanganic acid is less stable, and therefore more likely . 
to bring about oxidation than chromic acid. This distinction 
is seen in the different rates with which the two substances 
oxidize hydrogen sulphide, and in their different behaviour 
towards %drochloric acid. Both can oxidize this substance, 
causing chlorine to be evolved, but whilst considerable concen- 
tration and heat are necessary in the case of chromic acid, 
permanganic acid slowly oxidizes cold dilute hydrochloric-acid 
solution. 

Chlorine may oxidize, either by direct union, as in the con- 
version of ferrous into ferric chloride, 2FeCl2-|-Cl2 = 2FeClj; 
or by causing the addition of oxygen or other electro-negative 
radicles, as, for instance, in the conversion of nickelous into 
nickelic hydroidde in presence of alkali, 

2 Ni(OH), 2 KOH -}- Cl, = 2 Ni(OH), -f 2 KCl, 

a reaction identical with that effected by hypochlorite. Oxida- 
tion may, however, consist in the removal of hydrogen or a 
metal, as in tbe conversion of ferro- into ferri- and cobalto- into 
cobalti-cyanides : 

2 K 4 Fe(CN),-f.Cl, = 2K,Fe(CN)e -f 2KCI; 

2 K 4 Co(CN)e-f a, = 2 K,Co(CN)j -j- 2 KCl. 

These reactions, however, really consist in the change of 
ferrous and cobaltous into ferric and cobaltic compounds, 
since 

K4M(CN), = 4KCN,M(CN)* 
and 

K,M(CN), = 3KCN,M(CN),. 

Silver oxide acts as an oxidizing agent in those cases in which 
it is reduced to metallic silver. Among the best-known 
examples are the oxidatiaii of tarirates, formates, and jg^uoose 
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in solution, with the precipitation of a silver mirror on the 
sides of the containing vessel. 

Reduetion in ike Dry Way 

Beduction reactions carried out in the dry way are of great 
importance in*the isolation of free elements, and in particular 
the metals. Typical cases are indicated by the following 
• equations: — 

(1) KjOOg + 2C =2K + 30e). 

(2) 4KOH + 3Fe = 4K + FcjO* + 2H» 

(3) AICI3 + 3 Na t= A1 + 3 NaCl. 

(4) NajSiFe + 4 Na = Si + 6 NaF. 

(6) SnOj + 2 C = Sn + 200. 

(6) Fe804 4-40 = 3Fe + 400. 

(7) OoO + Hj = Oo + HjO. 

(8) 2 AgOl + 2 Hg = 2 Ag + HgjOl^ 

(9) OrjOa + 2 A1 = 2 Or + AljO,. 

(10) 2 PbO + PbS = 3 Pb + SOj and PbSO* + PbS = 2 Pb 

4* 2 SOg. 

A large number of well-known metallurgical operations are 
included in the above reactions. Beaction (9), which is appli- 
cable to ferric as well as chromic oxide, is known as Gold- 
schmidt’s reaction; it proceeds spontaneously when started 
by means of a fuse, on account of the large amount of heat 
developed in the process. 

Reduotion in SoUUion 

A large number of reductions take place in solution. 

The action of nascent hydrogen is illustr&ted in the reduction 
of ferric to ferrous salts by the abstraction of 'Cl or "804; of 
chlorates and nitrates to chlorides and nitrites or lower com- 
pounds, by zinc and dilute acids; and in the reduction of 
organic compounds by such reagents as zinc dust and water or 
acid, tin and hydrochloric acid, sodium and aluminium amal- 
gams, and sodium and amyl*alcohol. 

Beducing salts and analogous compounds operate by virtue 
of their conversion into a compound of higher eleotro-ne^tive 
content; for instance, SnCl^ to SnCl4 and Fed^i to Fed^; or 
else by thdr conversion into a more highly osgrgenated salt 
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Thus sulphurous acid and sulphites are oxidized to sulphuric 
acid and sulphates by the reduction of ferric salts, nitric acid, 
and iodic acid with liberation of iodine. 

The hydrides enumerated in the list of reducing agents act 
in consequence of their instability, or of the superior affinity of 
their hydrogen for oxygen or chlorine. Hydriodic acid and 
hydrogen sulphide represent the two classes respectively; thus: — . 

2HI « =1, +2H 

HaS + O = HjO + S. 

An interesting case of reduction, which has already been men- 
tioned, is that of the mutual decomposition of two oxidizers, 
the evolution of oxygen resulting. Thus hydrogen dioxide 
and ozone decompose one another, H^Oa + 08^= HjO 20 ^; 
and hydrogen dioxide and acidified permanganate, as before 
observed. 

Simultaneous oxidation and reduction of a single substance 
is a phenomenon of common occurrence. The oxidation is 
sometimes effected by the substance itself, and may be termed 
“ self-oxidation ”. This process is illustrated by the following 
reactions. When hypochlorites are heated in solution, chlorides 
and chlorates result, the chlorate being an oxidation product 
of' the hypochlorite, and formed by combination with oxygen 
derived from another portion of the hypochlorite; thus: — 

2NaOCI =2NaCl-F20 

NaOa-f-20 ss NaOaOj, 
or 

3NaOCl « 2NaCl-fNaaO,. 

The generation of potassium perchlorate from chlorate by the 
action of heat may be explained by the same principle: — 

2 KCIO, * Kao* + Ka -f O,; 

and also the' formation of chlofine peroxide and potassittm 
perchlorate by the action of sul|ffiuric acid: — 

2 Kao, -I- » KaSO* + 2 Hao, 

2Hao, = 

Kao, +0 « Kao*, 
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irh«noe 

3KC1O3 + HjSo, = KfiOi + Kao4 + 2ao, + b^). 

Phosphorous acid when heated gives bjr self-reduction and 
oxidation phosphine and phosphoric acid, 

4 HjPOs =» PH* -I- 3 H,P04. 

Hypophosphorous acid behaves similarly, 

2H,PO, «= PHa^^HgPO*. 

Nitrous acid undergoes spontaneous change in aqueous solution 
into nitric acid and nitric oxide : — 

3 HNOj = HNOj + 2 NO + H,0; 

and alkali sulphite and thio- sulphate pass on ignition in 
absence of air into sulphate and sulphide and polysulphide 
respectively: — 

4Na,SO, - 3 Na,S 04 -fNa|S 
4Na,S,0, » 3NaaSO«-f Na^Ba. 


CHAPTEE V 
GROUP I 

Bub-oboup a Sub-oboup B 

. Li (6-94). 

Na (23<X)); 

Cu (63-67) 

iRb (86-46) Ag (107-88) 

•Os (132-81) 

Au (197-2). 

The iypieal elements, lithium and sodium, together wiib 
the three members of the tA sub-group^ potassium, rubidium, 
and otesium, form the natural family of the alkali metals. 
These elements are closely related to one another, and show a 
legulw grada^on both of physical and chemical properties. 

The dements of the.B sub-groups copper, silver, «id gold, 
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displaj very little resemblance to the metals of the allcalis, in 
numy respects, indeed, offering a marked contiRst to these 
metals. £y the position which they occupy, however, they 
are seen to be related on the one band to the metals of the 
eighth group, nickel, palladium, and platinum, and on the 
other to zinc, cadmium, and mercury, the members of sub- 
group II B. The reality of these relationships, as will be 
seen later, justifies the j^ition of these three elements in 
sub-group I R At the same time it may be pointed out that, 
in accordance with the provisions of the periodic law, the 
divergence in properties between similarly related elements of 
A and B sub-groups is greatest in the extreme groups I and 
VII, being least in Group IV. 

THE ALKALI METALS 

The natural modes of occurrence of these metals suggest 
analogies between them. Thus lithium occurs together wit^ 
sodium and potassium in certain phosphates and silicates, as 
well as in mineral waters and in plants ; sodium and potassium 
occur together in felspar and other silicates, as well as in the 
Stassfurt deposits in the form of chlorides; rubidium and 
csBsium, likewise, are found in mineral waters at Stassfurt, and 
in silicates which may also contain lithium, sodium, and potas- 
sium. Some specimens of lepidolite, or lithia mica, contain all 
the alkali metals. Whilst sodium and potassium compounds 
are abundant, lithium compounds are somewhat, and rubidium 
and caesium compounds very rare. The metals are obtained ' 
by the electrolysis of their chlorides or hydroxides, or, with the 
.exception of lithium, which is only volatile at high tempera-' 
ture, by the reduction of their oxides by heating with carbon, 
or such metals as iron, aluminium, and magnesium. The 
following are the chief physical properties of tiiese metals: — 


u K Rb a 

Dens. 0‘634 0-971 0-862 1*682 1’87 

At. Vol 18-0 28-7 46-4 66*8 70'1 

M.P. 186" 96-6" 62-6" 88-6" 26-27" 

RP. Very high 742" . 667" 7 97<P 
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The metals and thmr salts colour the Bunsen flame and give 
spectra which contain few lines. Since the same spectra are 
obtained from the metals and their salts, it jis concluded that 
the latter are dissociated in the flame. 

A comparison of these physical properties reveals impor- 
tant gradations from lithium to csesium. These metals are 
characterized by low density and correspondingly high atomic 
volume, so that they stand at the apices of the atomic volume 
curve of Lothar Meyer. Moreover, although the densities in- 
crease from lithium to sodium, their ratio of increase is not 
so great as with the atomic weights, so that a regular and 
considerable rise in atomic volume occurs throughout the 
group. The interpretation which must be given to the large 
atomic volumes of these elements is that the interspaces be- 
tween the atoms in the solids are large when compared with 
the size of the atoms themselves. Mendel^eff attributes the 
chemical activity of the elements to this cause, and this is 
consistent with the increase in chemical activity with rise in 
atomic volume from lithium to caesium. 

The most striking chemical -property of these metals is the 
afiinity which they manifest for oxygen. This is illustrated 
by the difficulty of reduction of the oxides, but more especially 
by the fact that the metals tarnish when exposed to air, and 
decompose water with evolution of hydrogen. Owing to its 
high melting-point liUiium does not fuse under these circum- 
stances; sodium, however, fuses; and potassium, rubidium, 
and caesium, owing to the superior heat of their reaction with 
water, cause inflammation of the evolved hydrogen. 

Ozmss (M'/>) AND Htdboxidis (M'OH) 

The ^ieal oxides, M^O, of the alkadi metals are crystal- 
line solids deepening in colour from lithium oxide, which- is 
white, to caesium oxide, i^hich is oramge-red. Lithium oxide 
is obtain^ by heating the hydroxide in a current of hydro- 
gen; the others by partial oxidation of the metal in pure, dry 
-oxygen, the remaining unchanged metal being distilled off in 
a taeaum. 
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They react with water to form the hydroxidea^ and, except* 
ing lithium, with hydrogen to form hydroxides and hydrides: 

+ H, B MOH + MH. 

The hydroxides are deliquescent, except lithium hydroxide, 
and form crystalline masses whose aqueous solutions are 
strongly alkaline, and readily absorb carbon dioxide from the 
air. These properties are those of typical basic oxides and 
hydroxides, which show qo acidic properties whatever; and 
associated therev'ith are certain characteristic properties of 
salts. Alkali halides and sulphates do not undergo hydrolytic 
dissociation, so that their aqueous solutions are neutral in re- 
action.^ Solutions of such salts as the phosphates, carbonates, 
and borates, derived from weaker aci^ are alkaline in re- 
action, hydroxyl ions preponderating after hydrolysis on 
account of the superior electrolytic dissociation of the base 
over the acid. Even a solution of NagHPO^ is alkaline on this 
account, and a solution of NagCO, is hydrolysed thus: — 
NajOOj + H,0 = NaOH + NaHOO„ 

the NaOH producing a preponderance of hydroxyl ions. It 
is doubtful, indeed, whether the solution of any normal phos- 
phate, carbonate, or borate possesses a neutral reaction, salts of 
these acids and less powerful bases being generally insoluble 
fn water. 

Another characteristic of the alkali metals depending upon 
their powerfully basigenic properties is their power of forming 
stable acid salts, such as M'HS 04 and M'HCOs* The pro- 
perties of bicarbonates are specially instouctive, since those of 
the alkalis alone exist in the solid state, though the alkaline 
earth and magnesium bicarbonates are known in solution. 
Even the alkali bicarbonates are decomposed by boiling waier, 
as also are those of the alkaline earths and magnedum. The 
power to form bicarbonates is pofsessed only by the most 
powerful metals; normal carbonates, indeed, being formed by 
comparatively few metals, so great is the tendancy for carbonic 

dioxide to be lost and a basic carbonate to be produced. The 

^ » 
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alkali metals do not form bade cmrlxmates or any basis salts^ 
their oxides being sufficiently bade to retaih the full oomple> 
ment even of the weakest acid. 

SCB-OZIOEB AND SCB-SAI/TS 

Various sab>ozides» such as Na40 and K4O, have been de- 
scribed, but their existence is doubtful. The sub-ohlorides 
Ka^Cl and K2CI are said to ^ grayish-blue in colour; 
the blue colour of certain natur^y occurring specimens of 
sodium chloride is attributed to the presence of subHshlorida 
These compounds are probably formed by heating the metals 
with the chlorides in a stream of hydrogen, or by the electro- 
lysis of the fused chlorides themselves; and are decomposed 
by water thus : — 

2 Na 2 a 4- SHgO = 2NaCl -(- 2NaOH + H,. 

PXBOXIDaS 

Of the peroxides, the compounds Na^Oj and are the 
best known, though peroxides of the other alkali metals 
exist. 

Sodium Peroxide, NajOj, is formed when sodium is ignited 
in a stream of oxygen. It is a yellowish-white solid which 
forms with water the ciystallo-hydrate Na^Oj, 8 H^O. It is a 
true superoxide, and possesses a constitution analogous to that 
of hydrogen peroxide, since it yields this substance, together 
with sodium hydroxide, when dissolved in water. 

When sodium peroxide is acted on by a solution of hy- 
drogen chloride in alcohol, or with absolute alcohol at 0”, 
the following reaction takes place: — 

Na/>,-f-C,H«OH «« C^tONa-fNaO.OH, 

the latter substance remaining as a white powder, known aa 
sodyl hydroxida Although decomposed by mineral acids, 
this substmice combmes with acetic acid to form the sodium 
salt of perseetid acid, NaOOCOCH,. 

PotaMdum is not known to form a dioxide eorresponding to 
bnt' when the metal burns in oa^gen the MzoKkie 
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K2O4 is produced. The existence of such a high oxide is 
remarkable, and probably unique; this compoimd is, how- 
ever, related to the polysulphides such as K^S^. Potassium 
tetroxide is a yellow powder which reacts with water to form 
potassium hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide, with evolution 
of oxygen. 

Ammonium peroxide, (NH4)g02, is formed by the action of 
ethereal ammonia solution^ upon an ethereal solution of an- 
hydrous hydrogen peroxide. It forms crystals at a low tem- 
perature of the composition (NH4)202, HgOj, which break up 
at ordinary temperature into ammonia, water, and oxygen* 

(NH4),02, HjOj = 2 NH, + 2 HjO + O,. . 

EL&lidks 

The following are the solubilities of the halides in water at 
about 16 ': — 



Li 

Na 

K 

Rb 

CS 




/■•f 2 H 2 O' 



F ... 

insol. 

( * 

1 very 8ol.\ 

^ ? 

7 



\NaHF, diff. sol. 

1 KHFj ‘ 






leasUy sol.. 



a' ... 

80 

36 

38-4 

83 

very sol. 

Bri ... 

160 (deliq.) 

-f 2Ha0 87 

63 

104 

1 

r ... 

160 (deliq.) 

-f-2H,0 174 

140 

160 

1 


When these salts are anhydrous they crystallize in cubes. It 
may be observed first that the fluorides difier from the other 
halides in solubility; lithium fluoride, like the alkaline earth 
fluorides, is insoluble, and sodium fluoride is but slightly 
soluble in water; potassium fluoride contains water of ciystal* 
lization, and sodium and potassium fluorides form Uie acid salts 
NaHFg and KHF,, which are derivatives of the double hydro- 
fluoric acid molecule, HjF,. Maiqr other examples of the 
exceptional properties of fluorides will be observed later. 
There is an increase in solubility in every known case in 
passing from the chlorides through bromides to iodidee; it 
may 1^ be observed in each eaee that a diminution in solu- 
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bility from the lithium through the sodium to the potassium 
halide is followed by a rise to the rubidium, and probably to 
the csesium salt. These variations in solubility serve to dif- 
ferentiate the “typical” elements lithium and sodium from 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium, which are placed at the 
head of three long periods, since a break in the sequence of 
solubilities occurs in each case at potassium. 

The solubilities of the chlorides in alcohol follow the same 
order as their solubilities in water. Lithium, rubidium, and 
caesium chlorides, which are very soluble in water, also dis- 
solve in alcohol; sodium and potassium chlorides, which are 
less soluble in water, are practically insoluble in alcohol. 
Sodium and potassium iodides, which are more soluble in 
water than the chlorides, are also somewhat soluble in alcohol. 
The resemblance between lithium and magnesium and calcium 
is shown in the extreme solubility of the halides, and in the 
fact that lithium chloride solution, when evaporated, under- 
goes hydrolysis in the sense of the equation 

LiCl-hHOH ^ LiOH-l-Ha; 

on account of the loss of hydrochloric acid and the solubility 
of lithium hydroxide, an aqueous solution of the residue ol^ 
tained by evaporation to dryness is alkaline. 

In 'contrast to the solubilities of the simple halidesi, the 
complex halides of the alkalis decrease in solubility from 
lithium to csesium. An example of this is seen in the case 
of the platinichlorides, whose solubilities in water are as 
follows: — 

M'tPtCI, U K Bb Oi 

sol. at 10*. easily sol. etunly sol. O’dO 0*154 0*06 

The same diminution in solubility, with increase in basi* 
genic properties of the metal, is observable with other complex 
salts. For instance, rubidium and csesium can be separated 
from, potassium by resMon of the slight solubility of tlie 
stannichloridef^ BbsSnCl^ and Cs^SnCl^; and csesium can be 
separated from rubidium by the precipitation of the antimono- 
chloride, SOsCl, 2SbCl^* the correepondin|p rubidiuln com- 
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pound being soluble in water. When it is ccmsidered that 
magnesium and the alkaline earth metals, together with lithium 
and sodium, do not form insoluble complex halides like those 
formed by potassium, rubidium, and ceesium, it appears that 
the formation of such compounds is confined to the most 
electro-positive or basigenic of the elements only, the insolu- 
bility likewise increasing with increasing electro-positiveness. 

Another characteristic of,, the alkali metals the formation 
of poly halides. 

It is well known that iodine is more soluble in potassium- 
iodide solution than in water. This is due to the formation 
in solution of potassium tri-iodide Ells, which may be isolated 
in the form of almost black, needle-shaped ciystala This 
compound is evidently not very stable, since the two atoms 
of iodine are removed again by the action of sodium thiosul- 
phate. It is, however, a true “atomic ” and not a “molecular” 
compound, since it has been shown that its solution contains 

the ions K and Ij. Its constitution may therefore be repre- 
sented as 

K_I<I 

in which the potassium atom still remains monovalent. 

The compounds LiICl4 and KICI4 are likewise known, in 
which the iodine atom may be supposed pentavalent. 

In the case of rubidium and caesium a large number of 
these salts are known, which crystallize well and are more 
stable than the potassium salts. 

The following are the best known: — 

RbBrj, Rblj, RbaBrj, RbCljBr, Rba J, EbBrJ. 

RbCIBrl. 

RbICl*. 

OsBr, Cbl,. . 

CbBr„ Cbl* CWCl,. 

With salts containing more thim one halogen element^ since 
the ions into which they dissociate in solution are not kaoWnf 
the constitution must remain nncertain« 
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Some theoretical expknation of these remarkable oom> 
pounds should be given; for unless the alkali metals are 
supposed to be polyvalent in them — and ihere is no reason to 
suppose this to be the case — the combination of the mono* 
halide with free halogen is a phenomenon whose significance 
should be of interest. 

It appears to be a function of the iodine ion to combine 
with free iodine, as in the solutiop of iodine in potassium 
iodide; but iodine in solution in an organic solvent such as 
nitrobensene dissolves potassium iodide, which is insoluble in 
the pure solvent, this being^due, as Dawson has shown,^ to 
the formation of KIg or KI,, which does not separate R ions 
under such circumstances. It seems, therefore, that potassium 
’ iodide has a tendency to combine with iodine irrespective of 
the electrolytic dissociation of the salt; and that this tendency 
is more powerful with rubidium and ceesium is shown by the 
stable polyhalides of these metals which exist. This tendency 
is therefore to be attributed to the intense electro-positiveness 
of the alkali metals, which thus have the power of conferring 
basic and polyvalent properties upon the halogen atom to 
which they are united. 

Certain substituted ammonium derivatives furnish poly- 
halides which may be compared with the above. For in- 
stance, tetraethylammonium tri- and penta-iodide, (CgHg) 4 NIg 
and (C 2 Hg) 4 NIg, are obtained by adding iodine solution to an 
aqueous solution of tetraethylammonium iodide. Ammonium 
tri-iodide iteelf has also been obtained; it is isomorphous-with 
the tri-iodides of the alkali metals. 

SOKPBATBB 

The following are the solubilities in 100 parts of water 
at 18** of the ^ydrow sulphates of the al^i metals: — 

Ui^04 k^4 X, ai)^4 omk>4 

. 34*6 16*9 10*7 about 44 about 163. 

The order of solubility is the same as in the case of the 
dUorides, <i^we^tiation between metals in the ty^uoal and 
i 5^ IWma iinr. (isoi^ 
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in the long periods being shown. lithium sulphate often 
crystallizes with 1 HjO and sodium sulphate with 7 or 10 
H^O; the other sulphates are anhydrous. Acid sulphates, 
MHSO 4 , are known in each case, that of lithitun being the 
least stable. 

It was observed in the case of the chlorides that double 
or complex salts show an order of solubility which is the. 
reverse of that of the sipiple salts; the same is true of the 
double sulphates known as alums, M'gS 04 , R"' 2 (S 04 )g, 24 HgO, 
which show an increase in stability and insolubility with 
increase in basigenic properties of the alkali metal. Lithium 
sulphate probably does not form an alum; sodium alum is 
very soluble in water and difficult to obtain in a pure, 
crystalline condition; potassium alum is well known; rubi- 
dium alum is much less soluble than the potassium compound, 
and nearly four times as soluble as csesium alum. The follow- 
ing are the solubilities at 17°: — 

Na- K- Rb- Cl- Alum 

about 61 13*6 2-27 0*619 

The solubility of ammonium alum is 13*7 at 20°. 

The stability of alums, as well as of other double and 
complex salts, undoubtedly depends upon the magnitude of 
the difference of basigenic property between the metals of the 
constituent simple salts; and this is illustrated in the alums 
by the increase of stability from lithium to csesium. A dis- 
tinction is generally drawn between double and complex salts 
in the sense that whilst the former are decomposed into their 
constituent simple salts in solution, the latter preserve their 
identity in solution, giving rise to complex ions. The alums 
and other double sulphates, such as KgSO^, MgS 04 ,' GHgO, 
are then considered to belong to the class of double salts 
which break up in solution, whilst the platinichlorides and 
ferro- and ferricyanides are complex salts, yielding c<»nplex 
ions in solution. This distinction, however, is an artificial 
one. It has been shown that in concentrated solutions of tiie 
double sulphates snch as thn alums complex ions exists which 
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are disaociated on dilation; whilst in dilute solutions of com- 
plex salts, such as ferrocyanides, simple ions, such as the 
cyanogen ion (GN)', are present in small amount. The dif- 
ference, therefore, between double and complex salts is in 
degree rather than kind. 


Oabbohatbs, Nitbatbs, Pbobisatib, and Sulphidbb 


The solubilities of the carbonates and bioarbonates in water 
and alcohol are given in the following table, as far as data are 
available: — 

Li Na K Rb Oa 


M'dCO, in water 
M'HCOy in water.. 


M'sCOb in alooKol at 
atm. temp.,., 


} 


1*38 21*4 112 very soL very a(d. 

(at 20“) (at 20*) (at 20*) and deliq. and deliq. 

5*5 0*84 26*9 sol. not eoL not 

(at 18*) (at 20*) (at 20*) deliq. deliq. 

ineoL insoL I 0*74 11*1 


It is instructive to observe that lithium resembles the alkaline 
* earth metals, not only in the slight solubility of its carbonate 
in water, but abo by the fact that its bicarbonate is more 
soluble than its carbonate, which is the reverse of what 
obtains with the other alkali metals. 

The nitrates and phosphates of the alkalis need but brief 
mention in a comparative treatment. 

Lithium and sodium nitrates are very soluble in water, 
potassium and rubidium nitrates rather less, and caesium 
nitrate sparingly soluble. Lithium and sodium nitrates are 
isomorphous; potassium nitrate is dimorphous, one of its 
forms being isomorphous with the foregoing; rubidium and 
caesium nitrates combine with nitric ausid, forming acid nitrates. 

Lithium phosphate is nearly insoluble in water, like the 
alkaline earth phosphates; sodium and potassium phosphates 
show little resemblance to 9ne another; there is no potassium 
compound, * for instance, eorresponding to the well-known 
sodium ssit Na 2 HP 04 , 12H,0. 

Ate obtained in the dry way by the redaction of 
sulphates by heating with charcoal, or by fusion of sulphur 

(SIM) ^ 
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with alkali carbonate. These products, however, contain poly* 
sulphides and thiosulphates.^ When alkali hydroacide solu* 
tion is saturated with hydrogen sulphide, hydrosulphide is 
formed, and in the case of potassium the crystallized com- 
pound 2 KSH, H3O may be obtained from the solution. By 
the addition of an equivalent of alkali the normal sulphide is 
produced, the ciystalline salts Na2S, 9 H2O and KjS, 6 H^O 
having been isolated, l^fiese compounds, when dissolved 
in water, yield alkaline solutions owing to hydrolysis, for 
example : — 

NaaS + HjO = NaSH + NaOH ; 

and quickly undergo atmospheric oxidation, the first result 
being the liberation of sulphur which by combination with 
sulphide forms yellow polysulphides, this being followed by 
further oxidation to thiosulphate, the solution again becoming 
colourless. 

Colourless ammonium hydrosulphide solution turns yellow 
from the same cause; in this case, owing to loss of ammonia^ 
sulphur and water eventually remain. 

StTMMABY 

Many of the facts brought forward in the above study 
of the salts of the alkali metals reveal a gradation of pro- 
perties in accordance with the increase in atomic weight from 
member to member, as well as a modification in properties in 
passing from the typical elements lithium and s^ium to the 
members of the long periods, potassium, rubidium, and csesium. 

Tutton has shown, in a series of recent researches, that the 
morphological and physical properties of the crystals of the 
various salts of potassium, rubidium, and csesium — such pro- 
perties as solubility in water, molecular volume, refractive 
indices, and general optical propjsrties — follow the order ^f 
progression of the atomic weights of these metals. 

The position of ammonium in the series of the alkali metals 

^Iiiyer of BOli^iir or formed by heatliig enlpliiif wl0i 

potOMiom iMurbo&ale^ li of Taciable oompodlii^ bul oonUlne fill- 

photo end 
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may be remarked upon. It is well known that the salts of 
the radicle (NHJ are analogous to the ^ts of the alkalis 
as regards isomorphism and solubility. TSitton has recently 
shown ^ that the properties of ammonium salts are closely 
related to those of rubidium compounds, and that ammonium 
stands between rubidium and c»sium in the series of the 
alkali metals. The following relative values for the molecular 
volumes of the sulphates illustratej^this statement: — 

MoL VoL 


Potassium sulphate 66*33 

Bubidium „ 73*77 

Ammonium „ 74*63 

Caesium „ 86*17 


It is remarkable that the molecules of ammonium sulphate 
occupy almost the same volume as those of the rubidium salt, 
although they contain eight more atoms. Two alternative 
views of molectilar structure may be put forward to explain 
this circumstance: either that the space within the molecule 
of an alkali sulphate is so sparsely occupied that the additioiud 
atoms of the ammonium salt can be accommodated without 
molecular enlargement, or else that the molecular interspaces, 
even in the solid state, are so large compared with the size 
of the molecules themselves, that enlargement consequent 
upon the presence of additional atoms within the molecule has 
no influence upon the number of molecules within a given 
volume. 

OOPPEB, SILVER, AND GOLD 

It was stated in the introduction to this group that these 
three metals which form sub-group I B are related on the one 
hand to nickel, palladium, and platinum, and on the other to 
zinc, cadmium, and mercury. This is shown in the following 
table: — 

Ni (68*68) On (63*67) Zn (66*37) 

Pd (106*7) Ag (107*88) Cd (118*40) 

Pi (196*8) Au (197*8) Hg (800*0) 

1 Cftnn. See. Tram, IzzsIiL (UO^ lOM. 
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This is an illnstration of the rule that propertieB of an 
element are the mean of those of its atomic analogues, that 
is, of adjacent elements in series and in group; thus the 
atomic analogues of silver are palladium, cadmii^, copper, 
fmd gold, or, more strictly, the unknown element represented 
by the blank space between silver and gold. 

In the study, therefore, of the elements copper, silver, and 
gold, the relationships thu^ suggested may be looked for, as 
well as slight similarities to the alkali metals which are the 
analogous members of sub-group I A. 

The densities, atomic volumes, and melting-points of the 
elements are as follows: — 


Ca Ag An 

Dens. 8-93 10*49 19*265 

At. VoL 1 7*12 10*29 10*23 

M.P. /1086° 960*5" 1062" 


It is thus observed that the atomic volumes are relatively 
small, the elements occurring near the minima of the atomic* 
voliune curve ; and whilst it was found that the possession of 
large atomic volume in the case of the alkali metals is asso- 
ciated with great chemical activity and afiBnity for oxygen, the 
contrary property possessed by copper, silver, and gold is con- 
nected with comparative inertness and weak power of com- 
bination with oxygen. Moreover, the affinity for oxygen is 
found to diminish with rising atomic weight from copper td 
gold, as well as from nickel to platinum, and from sine to 
mercury. A gradation is observable in the reducibility of 
copper, silver, and gold solutions, for whilst cuprous oxide is 
precipitated from alkaline cupric solutions by gluoos^ the 
metals are precipitated from silver and gold solutions by this 
reagent; and ferrous sulphate precipitates gold, and less 
readily silver, but not copper fi*om solution. As was pointed 
out in Chap. II, this diminution ^ chemical activity with 
rise of atomic weight, which is confined to the elmnents of 
Groups VIII, 1 6 and II B, is associated with a diminution in 
electro^sitiveness according to the electro-potential series. 

As regards the melting-points of these metals, it may be 
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observed that whilst the figures do not show a gradation among 
themselves, the metals form a link between the high melting 
members of the eighth group and the fusible metals of Group 
UR For instance, nickel melts above 1400°, and zinc at 
433°, whilst the melting-point of copper lies about midway 
between these two. Each of these metals may be obtained, 
like platinum, in a colloidal form, apparently soluble^ in 
water, by forming the electric ai$ between terminals of the 
metal under water, and also by reducing their salt solutions 
by suitable reagents. The difference between the colloidal and 
ordinary forms is clearest in the case of silver; solid, allotropic, 
variously coloured modifications, which do not conduct tiie 
electric current^ being obtainable. 

The physical properties of these elements, as well as their 
chemical properties, as manifested by their comparative stability 
towards air, water, and some acids, show them to be analogous 
to the members of the eighth group, with which they aro 
sometimes classed. Nevertheless, as will be seen, some re- 
lationship with the alkali metals is maintained, especially in 
the compounds of lower valency. 

Oznns OF thb Ttfb M^O and thxib Saus 

Cuprous oxide, CujO, silver oxide, AggO, and aurous oxide, 
AUgO, stand in the order of decreasing stability. Cuproiis 
oxide is the most stable oxide of copper at high temperature^ 
being formed by heating copper or cupric oxide to a white 
heat in air; sUvef oxide loses its Oxygen between 260° and 
300°; and aurous oxide at 250*. The stability of the 
hydroxides follows the same order. Cuprous hydroxide, 
CUg(OH) 2 , is precipitated as a yellow powder, which easily 
loses water, when alkali-hydroxide solution is added' to a 
cuprous salt, the oxide, .however, being formed when an 
alkaline cupric solution is reduced by glucose or an arsenite. 

fliilyer oxide, precipitated as a diocolate-coloured powdw 
from a. silver salt by an alkali, is somewhat hydrated and 


aotai, ai48<OMBp nix 
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slightly soluble in water, giving an alkaline reaction, but the 
hydroxide cannot be said definitely to exist. 

Aurous hydroxide is unknown, but the violet powder formed 
by adding alkali to a solution of an aurous salt forms a violet 
liquid with water in which aurous oxide is contained in 
colloidal suspension. Cuprous and silver oxides, wheii precipi* 
tated by dilute ammonia, dissolve in excess of the reagent, 
forming hydroxides of the basic radicles [M(NHs)] or 
[M(]^H3)2]. When a solution of silver oxide in ammonia is 
evaporated by exposure to the air, or when alcohol is added 
to the solution, silver nitride, known as fulminating silver on 
account of its explosive properties, is precipitated. 

Halidea — ^Although the salts CujCl^, AgCl, and AuCl are 
insoluble in water, the first two at least may be obtained crys- 
tallized in cubes isomorphous with the chlorides of the alkalis. 

Jbuprous chloride is volatile, and its vapoiu* density corresponds 
to the molecular formula Cu^Clj; in dilute quinoline solution, 
however, the molecule is CuCl.^ The molecular formulae of 
sUver and aurous chlorides are unknown, but the metals are 
considered to be monovalent in these compounds. 

Cuprous chloride is hydrolysed by excess of water, accord- 
ing to the reaction 

Cu,a,-i-2HgO ^ Cuj(OH), + 2HCl; 
silver chloride is stable towards water, dilute acids, and 
alkalis; but aurous chloride is decomposed by warm water 
thus: — 

3 Ana 2Au-f-Aua,; 

the lower chlorides of indium undergo a similar reaction, as 
well as some mercurous compounds. 

AH these monochlorides form unstable double salts urith 
alkali chlorides; cuprous chloride dissolves in hydrochloric 
acid, probably forming the compodkd H4Cu3Clg, to which Uie 
salt K4CUj,Clg corresponds. A. solution of cuprous chloride in 
hydrochloric add absorbs carbon monoxide, the compound 

CO<[^q| resulting. The slight solubility of silver diloride 

1 B0dcmaiin, ZdL Chsm. (1906), dl, 966. 
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in water is perceptibly increased by the addition of hydro- 
chloric add. Cuprous and silver bromides and iodides are 
similar to the chloridea All these halides dissolve in aqueous 
ammonia, forming ammines containing basic ions such as 
[GuNHg]' and [Ag(NHs)g]'. In the case of silver there is pro- 
gressive insolubility from the chloride to the iodide. Silver 
halides also dissolve in sodium thiosulphate solution, forming 
the complex salt Na4[Ag3(S30g)3]. ^ 

Complex Cyanides are known in the case of cuprous, silver, 
and aurous compounds. Cuprous cyanide dissolves in potassium- 
cyanide solution according to the following reaction: — 

Oui(CN),-H6KCN 5=£ K,Cus(CN)8, 

the potassium cuprocyanide produced being sufficiently stable 
to resist decomposition by hydrogen sulphide in neutral or 
alkaline solution. The well-known analytical separation of 
copper and cadmium depends on this fact, since the cadmium 
double cyanide, K2Cd(CN)4, is decomposed by hydrogen sul- 
phide. 

The reaction is generally carried out by l^e addition of 
potassium cyanide to cuprammonium-sulphate solution, when 
the following changes take place: — 

8 Cu(NH,)4S04 + 4 KC 3 N « 2 Cu(CN)g + 8 NH, -f- 2 KjSOg 
2Cu(CN), = Cui(CN)g -f (CN), 

Cu,(CN)j + 6 KCN = KgCugCCN)^ 

8 NH, -I- (CN)j -I- H/) = NH4CN + NH*CNO. 

2 0o(NH,)4S04 -f H,O-|-10KC?N = K,Cuj(CN)8 NH4CN 
+ NH4ONO + 2 K,S04 + 6 NHj. 

Silver cyanide unites with potassium cyanide to form 
RAg(CN)2, which may be obtained solid, but is decomposed 
by hydrogen sulphide. 

Potassium aurocyanide, ‘which may be obtained in crystals, 
is formed when finely -divided gold dissolves in potassium- 
cyanide solution in presence of air. The following reaction 
takes, place: — 

SAu-f- 4 KOir-f 8 H^ + Oa « 8 S:Au(CN)i + 
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the H2O2 produced reacting with more gold thus : — 

2 Au + 4KCN + H,0, = 2 KAu(CN), + 2 KOH. 

These reactions form the basis of the cyanide gold process, the 
metal being obtained by electrolysis of the solution, or precipi- 
tation by zinc. 

The three oxides of the type M'jO differ considerably in 
their power of forming oxyi^ts. 

The only oxysalts corresj^nding to GujO at present known 
are cuprous sulphite, thiosulphate, and sulphate; the two 
former of these form double salts with the corresponding 
alkali compounds. When cuprous oxide is acted on by dilute 
nitric or sulphuric acid, a solution of cupric salt is obtained, 
together with metallic copper. Thus, for instance: — 

Cafi + H*SO« = CUSO 4 + Cu + H,0, 

By bringing together cuprous oxide and methyl sulphate, 
however, in the absence of water, Recoura* obtained cuprous 
sulphate as a grey powder, which is immediately decomposed 
by water into cupric sulphate and copper. 

Oxysalts corresponding to Ag^O, such as the nitrate and 
sulphate, are well known, and seem to take the place of the 
unknown salts of the oxide AgO. Except the carbonate 
AggCOj, they do not appear to be hydrolysed by water. 

Aurous oxide, AugO, resembles cuprous oxide in its slight 
power of salt formation; the sulphite and thiosulphate are 
known, but the common oi^salts do not appear to exist. \ 

Viewed from the standard of the periodic law, these three 
oxides present certain anomalies. Silver oxide evidently does 
not belong to the same category as cuprous and aurous oxides, 
and as regards these two oxides the former is probably the 
more basic, just as copper is more electro-positive than gold. 

Oerato ASD Atnuo OziD»«Ain> Tam Saits 

Cnprie oxide, CuO, and its salts are well known, and reqtdre 
but brief treatment. Cu(OH)s, precipitated as a blue solU^ 
when alkali hydroxide solution is added to a cuj^e sal^ die* 
> 0 . r. A r 4 m SMmmm, Mt, 1106-A 
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eolves in excess of concentrated alkali, forming a blue solution. 
The acidic property of cupric hydroxide thus shown is further 
illustrated by the tenacious way in which alkali is retained by 
the dark-brown, somewhat hydrated, cupric oxide obtained by 
boiling the hydroxide with water. 

Ouprio salts usually contain water of crystallization, and are 
. then blue or green, being white or yellow when anhydrous. 
Of the halides, the iodide is unstable, breaking down, on for- 
mation, into cuprous iodide and iodine. The nitrate is de- 
compotfed on heating, leaving the oxide, thus resembling the 
nitrates of heavy metals, and differing from the nitrates of the 
members of the alkali group. The carbonate and ^osphate 
are insoluble in water, the former always being basic; the 
compound CuCOj, Cu(OH).2 is well known in the mineral 
malachite. The sulphate also forms basic salts, its dilute 
aqueous solution being hydrolysed by boiling, with the forma- 
tion of sulphuric acid and an insoluble green basic sulphate. 
Basic salts are also formed when the normal sulphate is kept 
for several hours at a dark-red heat, as well as by fractional 
precipitation with alkali-hydroxide solution. 

Cupric sulphate forms isomorphous mixtures with the 
sulphates of the metals adjacent to copper in the periodic 
table, that is, with zinc sulphate and the sulphates of iron, 
nickel, and cobalt; this notwithstanding the fact that cupric 
sulphate normally crystallizes with five molecules of water 
and all the other sulphates with seven. Whether or not the 
mixed crystals contain five or seven molecules of water de- 
pends on the proportion of cupric sulphate present. 

Cupric sulphate forms double salts with the sulphates of the 
alkali metals, that with ammonium sulphate, CUSO4, (NH4)3S04, 
6 H| 0 , being the best known. In these salts a molecule of 
alkali sulphate takes the place of one of water in the hepta- 
hydrated salt. These salts are isomorphous with the corre- 
spon^g double salts containing ferrous iron, nickel, cobalt^ 
tSixuit an d magnesium. 

..Th|01tte aolutioa obtained by adding excess of ammonia to 
mi»fMtiilphate solutioii contains the compound [Cu(NH«)J" 
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SO4. Further reference will be made to this compound at the 
end of chapter XII . 

Auric oxide is represented by the formula Au,Og, and its 
chloride is AuClg. impounds of the empirical formulas AuO 
and AuClg are known, but they must be considered as aurous 
aurate, Au.AuOg, and chloraurate, Au.Aud^, respectively. 
The existence of a sesquioxide, and compounds corresponding 
thereto, confers upon gold in the auric compounds more pro- 
nounced acidic properties than have hitherto appeared in this 
group. 

Auric hydroxide, Au(OH)g, is precipitated as a brown powder 
when potassium hydroxide is added to a concentrated solution 
of auric chloride; it is soluble in excess of alkali, forming 
aurate, KAuOg, from which it is again precipitated by dilute 
nitric acid. When dehydrated, Au(OH)3 6rst forms auiyl 
hydroxide, AuO.OH, and then auric oxide, AugOg, which de- 
composes below 250° into its elements. 

The aurates, for instance KAuOg, SHgO, are well-defined 
ciystalline salts, soluble in water, and yielding alkaline solu- 
tions which are rather unstable. Auric oxide is almost ex- 
clusively acidic in function, and forms no stable oxysalts. It 
is thus less basic than alumina, which forms a fairly stable 
sulphate. 

When concentrated ammonia is added to auric oxide a sub- 
stance of the empirical composition AuNgHg, 3 HgO, known as 
fulminating gold, is produced. This compound is generally 

assumed to be Au^j^jg^ , 3 HgO, but is possibly an ammine of 
the composition 

The trihalides of gold present many of the properties of 
halanhydrides, whilst their saline qualities are very feeble. 
Aurio dUoride, AuClg, obtained *by carefully evaporating a 
solution of gold in chlorine water, is a brown ciystalline mas^ 
soluble in alcohol and ether, and melting at 288**. Orange- 
red crystals, AuClg, 2 HgO, may be obtained from aqueous 
solution; it also forms chlorauric or auriohlorio add, HAuClg, 
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SH3O, with hydrochloric acid, from which chloraurates or 
aurichlorides, such as 2KAUGI4, H^O are derived. Auric 
chloride thus resembles platinic chloride in Combining with 
alkali chlorides to form complex alkali salta 

Auricyanides are well known, potassium auricyanide, 
KAu(CN) 4, being obtained by adding concentrated potassium- 
.cyanide solution to a neutral solution of auric chloride. It 
is a colourless salt, from which white crystals of the acid 
HAu(CN) 4 can be obtained. 

Sttlphidxs 

Copper forms two sulphides, GujS and GuS, corresponding 
to cuprous and cupric oxides; cupric sulphide loses sulphur 
when heated gently out of contact with air, yielding cuprous 
sulphide, which is also produced when the metal is heated witii 
sulphur. Both compounds occur in nature, though cuprous 
sulphide, like the oxide, is more stable than the correspond- 
ing cupric compound. Cupric sulphide shows very feebly 
acidic properties, being perceptibly soluble in alkali-sulphide 
solutions. 

Silver forms but one sulphide, AgjS, a black solid insoluble 
in water, alkalis, and alkali sulphides. Three sulphides of gold 
are known, AujS, AugS,, and Au^Ss, the latter of which is very 
unstable. Aurous sulphide, AusS, formed by reducing a hot 
solution of auric chloride with hydrogen sulphide, combines 
with alkali sulphides, forming thioaurites, MAuS. The disul- 
phide, AujSj, possibly auroxis thioaurate, AuAuS^, is formed 
when hydrogen sxUphide acts upon cold auri(>chloride solu- 
tion. It reacts with sodium sulphide, thus: — 

Au^-f 2Na,S a. 2NaAaS + Na^ 

and combines with a polysulphide, forming thioaurate. Auric 
sulphide, AugS,, which is thfoauric anhydride, combining with 
alkali sulphides to form thioatirates, is not formed in the wet 
way, but by passing hydrogen sulphide over a heated auri- 
bhkKtide. 

The superior acidic properties of gold as cconpared with 
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diver and copper compounds are well illustrated in the pro* 
perties of the above sulphides. 

Sub* and Pbb- Ozmn 

Copper quadrantozide, GU4O, is formed as an olive-green 
powder by the reduction of an alkaline cupric solution by 
stannous chloride. The copper first passes through the 
cuprous stage, and finally separates as metal if reduction is 
continued. This oxide forms no salts, but is decomposed by 
acids as follows: — 

Cu 40 + 2Ha = Cu,CI, + 2Cu + H,0. 

Silver quadrantozide, Ag40, possibly exists, and the sub- 
halides Ag4F2 and Ag4Cl2 are known, the latter being pro- 
duced by the decomposition of AgCl by light. 

Copper perozide, CuOs, H^O, is formed as a yellowish- 
brown ciystalline powder by the action of dilute hydrogen 
peroxide on cupric hydroxide; it is unstable when moists 

and is probably a superoxide having the constitution Gu^ I 

since with dilute acids it gives cupric salts and hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Silver perozide, AgO. When a neutral solution of silver 
nitrate undergoes electrolysis, a black powder is deposited at 
the anode, which is a peroxide of silver, When this 

compound is boiled with water oxygen is evolved, and the 
oxide AgO remains. This latter oxide does not decompose 
hydrogen peroxide, and therefore is not a superoxide. There 
is reason to believe that it is a feebly basic oxide, and the 
analogue of cupric oxide, GuO; but in chemical properties it 
is similar to lead peroxide, PbO^ 
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GROUP n 

SUB^BOVP A SOB-OBOOP B 


Ca (40 09) 
Sr (87-63) 
Ba (137-37) 


Ba (226-4) 


Be (9-1) 

Mg (24-32) 

Zii (W-37)i 

Od (112-40) 

• 

Hg (2000) 


The metals calcium, strontium, and barium of sub-group A, 
immediately following potassium, rubidium, and caesium, re- 
spectively, in series, form a group of closely-allied electro- 
positive elements, the metals of the alkaline earths; to which 
must be added, after a blank space in the group, the newly- 
discovered element radium. The metals of this group are less 
electro-positive than their neighbours of Group I. 

Sub-group containing the metals zinc, cadmium, and 
mercury, is related to sub-group A in the same general 
manner asisIBtoIA. Its members are less positive than 
the metals of the alkaline earths, and, as might be anticipated 
from the relative positions of the two sections of the group in 
the long series, they do not present any striking resemldances 
to the alkaline-earth metals. The group valency, two, is^ 
however, characteristio. 

Beryllium and magnesium are more similar in their pro- 
perties to zinc than to the alkaline-earth metals, and might 
therefore be placed in Group II B. 

In some respects, however, these two elements, and mag- 
nesium in particular, may be regarded as linking the alkaline- 
earth to the zinc group; and they will, therefore^ be dealt 
with first as the ** typical ’* elements of the group. 


BERYLLIUM (GLUOINUM) AND MAGNESIUM 


JVom thmr positions in series, beryllium between lithium 
aad boron, and magnesium between sodium and aluminium, 
it is evideut that magnesittm should be more electro-positive 
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or basigenic thaii beryllium. That this is the case is dxown 
by the following facts: — 

Beryllium hydroxide is feebly acidic, being dissolved by 
cold alkali hydroxides, whilst magnesium hydroxide is not so 
dissolved. Metallic beryllium does not combine with oxygen 
so readily as magnesium, nor does it so readily decompose 
water; moreover, it may be obtained by reducing the oxide 
with magnesium. Bery4ium yields basic salts more readily 
than magnesium. 

Both these metals^ can be prepared from their chlorides by 
reduction with sodium or potassium, or by electrolysis. Both 
metals have a silvery lustre and low density; that of beryl- 
lium is 1*64, and of magnesium 1*75, the atomic volumes 
being 5*55 and 13*90. Neither metal is easily oxidized or 
acted on by water; boiling water, indeed, slowly reacts writh 
magnesium, but not with beiyllium. Magnesium melts at 
800° and beryllium somewhat higher. These metals are 
easily dissolved by dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 
and magnesium by nitric acid; but beryllium is scarcely acted 
on by nitric acid, in this resembling aliuuinium. Beryllium 
also resembles aluminium, and differs from magnesium, in 
being soluble in alkali hydroxides. 

In the properties of the element and its compounds beryl- 
lium bears a relationship to the alkaline-earth metals similar 
to that which lithium bears to the alkalis; and the relationship 
of beryllium in the second group to aluminium in the third is 
paralleled by that of boron in the third group to silicon in 
the fourth. 

The oxides BeO and HgO are both formed by the ignition 
of the metals in air, as well as of oxysalts, such as the nitrates, 
carbonates, and sulphates, in presence of water vapour. Beryl- 
lium sulphate is, however, much more easily decomposed than 
magnesium sulphate as becomes the inferior electro-positive 

iBnyUlom if ntbw Haroe; bwyl, SBaO, Al(0^ SSiOi, is thacUet uliMnl. Ihe 
ooenrranoe of magnaiinm u aiilphata In Xpaom-iall^ MgS 04 , 7H^, ‘at oktociat la 
oamalllta, KOI, MgCli, tBfi, at oaitaonata in. masnaiite, l^OOa and 
(UgOayxi,, at waU at in manjr ttUoata^ rtoallt tito mannar ot ooenxranoa of the 
alkallna-aattfei matala 
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character of the former metal. A comparison of the ease of 
decomposition of these oxysalts with those of the alkali and 
alkaline-earth metals is instructive, for the siilphates of the 
alkaline-earth metals are not decomposed at a red heat, nor 
are the carbonates of the alkalis so decomposed, whilst their 
nitrates, on powerful ignition, lose only oxygen, forming 
.nitrite. After powerful ignition beryllium oxide is insoluble 
in acids, thus resembling aluminiui^ oxide; magnesium oxide 
is not thus rendered insoluble. 

The oxides of beryllium and magnesium are both produced 
by the gentle ignition of their hydroxides, and are not again 
completely converted into hydroxides by the action of water. 
Magnesium oxide, however, is sufficiently soluble in water to 
give an alkaline reaction, the solution containing magnesium 
hydroxide. 

Magnesium hydroxide is soluble in ammonium-chloride 
solution, and this property finds an application in chemical 
analysis, amjgoniuaa <ffik>ride preventing the precipitation- of 
nmgnesium hydroxide by_ ammonia. This fact is explained 
i&ie'idmo^eoiy the of ammonium hydroxid e 

interac tion of am m oniu m cMorid^ .^dth the email amount 

initQEtioja.in.yate this ammoniu m 
hydiramde is only slightly dissociated into ammonium and 
hvaroxtu ions in soiutionr ^d some of it decomposes mto 
ammoma and water. Thus 'iBe^ncenfilafimor cff"OH 
tSoIuUon is dimmished, and more Mg(0H)2 dissolves in con- 
sequence. 

^e following equations illustrate these reactions: — 

M^0H)8-f 2NH4a 5= MgCl,-|-2NH*0H 
2NH«0H 2NH« + H,0. 

- • ♦ t I 

At the same time the double or complex salt (NH4)2MgCl4 is 
pobably formed in solution, and the presence of magnesium 
in the ion MgCl4 would prevent its predpitation by ammonium 
hydroxide. 

At has already been stated, Be(OH)g dissolves in cold alkali- 
hydroxide solutionis forming tl^ compounds Be(OM)|. From 
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these solutions a polymeric form of hydroxide separates on 
boiling or long standing in the cold. In this property beryl- 
lium hydroxide differs from zinc and aluminium hydroxides, 
but resembles chromic hydroxide. Magnesiiun hydroxide is 
not soluble in alkalis. 

The chlorides BeCl2 and MgCI^ both result from the action 
of hydrochloric acid on the metals or oxides. They are formed' 
in the anhydrous state by the action of chlorine on a heated ‘ 
mixture of the oxides -with carbon: 

(Be,Mg)0-l-Cl,-|-C = (Be,Mg)Cl,-f CX). 

BeClj crystallizes in silky needles which melt at about 600 “ 
and sublime at a somewhat higher temperature;^ MgClg crystal- 
lizes in pearly leaflets, 'which can be melted and distilled at a 
red heat in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

Both salts are deliquescent, and crystallize in the hydrated 
forms BeClg, 4H2O and MgCl 2 , 6 H 20 respectively. The hy- 
drated salts readily yield basic compounds on warming, and 
many such basic salts of beryllium of doubtful composition 
have been described. 

When hydrated magnesium chloride is decomposed by heat 
OH 

the oxychloride Mg<\Qj is formed, whilst the anhydrous 

chloride, when heated in moist air, yields the oxide and 
chlorine, 

2MgClg-f Oj = 2MgO-t-2Cl„ 

a reaction which is employed technically in the Weldon- 
Pechiney chlorine-recovery process. Beiyllium chloride be- 
haves similarly. Magnesium chloride forms stable double 
salts with the alkali chlorides of the type MCI, MgClj, 6 HjO.^ 

Other Salts. Of the other salts of these metals reference 
may be made to the carbonates aqd sulphates. 

Beryllium carbonate separates in the hydrated Nsrystalline 

1 Bed), obtained from beryl, appeara to be variable In oomposltion, a fact whloh 
points to the jKisslble presence of an unknown element in this mlnerah 

—Pollok, Chma, Soc. Tram,, Ijoxv. (1004)» IWa 
i The mineral camalllte is KC1| MgCls, jQHgO. 
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form, BeCX) 3 , 4 HjO, froni the solution obtained by passing 
carbon dioxide through water containing the hydroxide in 
suspension. This solution probably contains bicarbonate. 
The normal salt very easily gives off carbon dioxide, forming 
basic carbonate. 

Magnesium carbonate is isodimorphous with calcium car- 
bonate; it occurs as the mineral magnesite. It may be ob- 
tained in the hydrated condition, MgCOs, 3 HjO, in the same 
way as beryllium carbonate. It is hydrolysed by much water, 
a ]^ic carbonate being precipitated. Hydrated basic car- 
bonates are also obtained by precipitating solutions of mag- 
nesium salts with sodium carbonate solution. These vary in 
composition according to the circumstances of their forma- 
tion. The magnesia alba of commerce is supposed to be 

3 MgCOs, together with some water. The compound 

4 MgCOg, Mg(OH)2, 4 HjO is also well known. It may be 
supposed that in the precipitation of a basic carbonate the 
normal carbonate is first formed and then hydrolysed by 
water, the insolubility of the hydroxide accounting for its 
presence in the precipitate. Such a reaction is very char- 
acteristic of compounds of the less distinctly basigenic metals, 
salts of weak acids showing a greater tendency to be hydro- 
lysed than those of stronger acids. No carbonate, indeed, is 
known whose aqueous solution is neutral in reaction ; the car- 
bonates of the alkalis are shown to have undergone incipient 
hydrolysis in solution by their alkaline reaction, this pheno- 
menon being accounted for by the presence of OH ions derived 
from alkali hydroxide. 

The metals zinc, mercury, lead, and copper are analogous 
to magnesium in the readiness with which they form basic 
carbonates. It is interesting to observe that in the case of 
still less basigenic elements, %uch as ferric iron and aluminium, 
the action of alkali carbonates in solution leads to the produc- 
tion of hydroxides only; that is, the carbonates are completely 
hydrolysed by water. Sulphides are similar to carbonates 
in their instability, since hydrogen sulphide is an acid com- 
parable in stren^ with carbonic acid. Thus magnesium, 

(B4M) u 
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aluminium, chromic, and other sulphides are unstable towards 
water, being hydrolysed with the production of metallic 
hydroxide and hydrogen sulphide. 

Beryllium sulphate, BeS 04 , generally crystallizes with four 
molecules of water; a heptahydrated salt is however known 
which is isomorphous with magnesium sulphate. This com- 
pound easily gives rise to basic salts, a number of which are 
known. The tendency to hydrolysis is shovn by the acid 
reaction of the aqueous solution of the salt. When ignited 
strongly, crystallized beryllium sulphate loses water and sul- 
phur trioxide, leaving a residue of the pure oxide. This re- 
action has been employed in determining the atomic weight of 
beryllium. 

Magnesium sulphate usually crystallizes in rhombic prisms 
containing 7 H 2 O, and isomorphous with zinc sulphate. It is 
known, however, in other forms containing amounts of water 
varying from 1 to 24 HgO. The heptahydrated form can 
exchange one of its molecules of water for a molecule of an 
alkali sulphate; double salts, such as MgS 04 , KgSO^, BHjO, 
being formed. In this it resembles zinc sulphate. No basic 
sulphate is known. 

The sulphates of beryllium and magnesium, though less 
stable than those of the alkaline-earth metals, and therefore 
less perfect salts, differ from these by their ready solubility 
in water. 

Beryllium forms no superoxide of the type M 

magnesium forms an unstable compound of MgO and Mg02, 
which is decomposed below 40®.* 

...Jitfagnesium forms a nitride, MgsNj, by direct union, when the 
metal is heated in nitrogen gas. This is decomposed by strong 
ignition in air or oxygen, and is acted upon by water, thus: — 

MgsNj-l-aHaO = 3MgO-|-2NH8. 

Lithium, which resembles magnesium in some respects, as 
would be expected from the periodic law, forms a similar 
compound. 

> Raff and Oeiwl Ber. 1004, xxzvU. 8088. 
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OALOIUM, STRONTIUM, AND BARIUM 

These elements display great similarity to one another in 
modes of occurrence^ and properties. Reduction of the halides 
by sodium or potassium, or electrolysis of halides, are methods 
available for the isolation of the metals. Metallic calcium has 
lately been obtained in quantity* by the electrolysis of fused 
calcium chloride, an iron kathode, being employed which just 
touches the surface of the chloride, and which is slightly 
raised at intervals so that the film of molten calcium upon it 
^inay solidify Thus a rod of metal is gradually built up 
which contains 97 per cent of calcium, and which shows a 
white metallic surface when cut. Moissan has determined the 
density of calcium to be 1*548* and its melting-point 810°. 

These metals possess higher melting-points than the alkali 
metals, and are less easily oxidized. They are comparatively 
stable in the air, but combine with oxygen and the halogens 
when heated with them. They decompose water with evolu- 
tion of hydrogen at atmospheric temperature, though less 
vigorously than the alkali metals. Their chlorides are 
volatile in, and colour the Bunsen flame, giving spectra which 
are more complex than those of the alkali metals. The 
spectra of the metals themselves differ slightly from those of 
their chlorides. The chemical activity of calcium is com- 
parable with that of lithium, and the activity increases with 
increasing atomic weight through strontium to barium. 

The hydroxides, carbonates, and nitrates of these metals 
are more easily decomposed by heat than the corresponding 
compounds of the alkali metals, and, moreover, in the case of 
calcium, the chloride tends to form basic salts, that is, it is 
relatively easily hydrolysed. This is all in accordance with 
the position of these elements in the periodic system. 

1 In addition to the minerals oalolte CaCOs, strontianite SrCOg, witherlte BaCOa» 
anhydrite CaSOi, and girpsum CaS04, 2H20, cele&tlne SrS04, heavy-spar BaS04, iso- 
morphous mixtures or compounds occur In barytocalclte (BaCa)C09, alstonite 
(Ba0a)S04, and barytocelestlne (BaSr 0 a) 8 O 4 . 

2 By Suter and Redlich of the Elektroohemlsche-Werke, Bitterfeld. 

* Muthmapp, L. Wel9B, ppd Metayer {Ann, (WfT)* SO 0 » 187 ) give the vglae 1 * 416 , 
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OXIDBS AND SdLFBIDBS 

( The oxides of the type M"0 all result from the direct union 
of their elements, but are usually prepared by decomposing 
the hydroxides, carbonates, or nitrates by heat.) The ease 
with which these compounds are thus decomposed decreases 
in passing from calcium to barium. For instance, the hydr- 
oxides of strontium and barium only part with water on being 
heated strongly in a curreftt of air; calcium hydroxide, how- 
ever, commences to lose water at 100®. Again, calcium car- 
bonate is decomposed into the oxide and carbon dioxide at a 
low red heat, whereas a white heat is required to decompose 
barium carbonate. ( Barium oxide is best obtained by ignition 
of the nitrate, or by reduction of the carbonate with carbon, j 
As regards the effect of heat on the nitrates of groups I A 
and II A, it is interesting to note that it is only the alkali 
nitrates which yield nitrites on ignition,* the less positive 
elements of II A forming the oxides. In general, a nitrate 
other than those of group I A yields, on heating, the oxide 
of the metal or the metal itseli 
^The oxides of calcium, strontium, and barium are refractory 
solids; barium oxide fuses in the oxy hydrogen flame and cal- 
cium oxide can be fused in the electric furnace; it may also be 
fused, and even vaporized, at the temperature of aluminium 
burning in oxygen, which reaches 10,000®. 

These oxides all readily unite with water (slake), giving the 
hydroxides M(OH) 2 . Lime on slaking may reach a tempera- 
ture of 150®, but baryta may actually become incandescent.^ 
The greater affinity of barium oxide for water, and the greater 
stability of the hydroxide as compared with the calcium com- 
pound, illustrates the increase in the basigenic properties of 
these metals with increase in atomic weight. The solubility 
of the hydroxides similarly increases; 100 parts of water at 
15® dissolve 

Oacomb Sr(OH)i B«(OH)k 

0*127 0*67 2*89. 

> surer nitrate lint yields nitrite, which eaelly pMses into meUd. 
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Calcium hydroxide is rather less soluble i^ hot than in 
cold water; the solubility of strontium hydroxide, and 
especially of barium hydroxide, increases rapidly with rise of 
temperature. 

Each of these hydroxides can be obtained crystalline from 
its solution; Sr(OH )2 and Ba(OH )2 separate in isomorphous 
. forms containing 8 H 2 O. 

Solutions of these hydroxides ajpe powerful alkalis, having 
caustic properties, and readily absorbing carbon dioxide. 

The peroxides W'Oq . — When solutions of the hydroxides of 
calcium, strontium, and barium are mixed with a solution 
of hydrogen peroxide, crystals of the hydrated peroxides 
MOj, 8 HjO are deposited. Anhydrous b arium pero xide is 
like^vise formed on heating the monoxide in oxygen or in the 
air (in Brin’s process in air at 700“ under two atmospheres 
pressure), but calcium and strontium oxides do not so readily 
combine with oxygen. 

All these peroxides lose oxygen on ignition: 

2MOa = 2 MO + O2. 

When acted upon by dilute acids they yield salts of the metals 
and a solution of hydrogen peroxide: 

MOa + HaSO^aq = MSO4 + HaOjag. 

Accepting the constitution H.O.O.H for hydrogen peroxide, 
these compounds fall into the class of superoxides, and are 
formulated : — 

The ralphides result from the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on the heated oxides: 

MO + = MS + H,0, 

or more readily by the reduction of the sulphates by heating 
with CMThoni or hydrogen. They are white or yellowish- 

1 Barium tulphida, thus producad from heavy spar (BbBO^X !0 the etartiiig-pobit for 
the teohnioal prepaiatioii of the barium aalta. 
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white substances, which are phosphorescent; that is, they 
possess the power of glowing in the dark after exposure to 
light. Calcium sulphide is known as Cantor’s phosphorus, 
and barium sulphide, which emits an orange-coloured light, 
as Bononian phosphoms. Strontium sulphide emits light 
which varies in colour according to its manner of preparation. 
It is probable that these phenomena are due to the presence 
of traces of other sulphides, such as those of bismuth and 
manganese. These sulphides are almost insoluble in, but are 
decomposed more or loss readily by, water, with formation of 
hydroxide and hydrosulphido, thus : — 

2 MS -f 2 HjO = M(On)2 + M(SH)2, 

or possibly hydroxyhydrosulphide M(OH)(SH), 

The sulphides, therefore, are not precipitated by the action 
of hydrogen sulphide on the hydroxide solutions, but hydro- 
sulphides result, thus: — 

M(0H)2 + 2H3S = M(SH)2-|-2H20. 

Calcium hydrosulphide may be obtained, crystallized with 
6 molecules of water, from the solution formed by the action 
of hydrogen sulphide on milk of lime. When this compound 
is heated in a stream of hydrogen sulphide, the sulphide CaS 
results. 

The alkaline-earth sulphides resemble the alkali sulphides 
in the manner in which they are hydrolysed by water, though 
they differ from them by being practically insoluble in water. 
As was observed in the case of the alkali sulphides, and many 
other salts, this hydrolysis is due to the fact that a strong base 
is combined with a feeble acid. 

It was seen in studying the alkali sulphides that they are 
basic, combining with acidic sulphides, such as those of arsenic 
and antimony, to form thiosalts. * Barium sulphide similarly 
combines with acidic sulphides, but calcium sulphide does not. 

The alkaline -earth or magnesium sulphides form a con- 
venient source of hydrogen sulphide. Calcium sulphide is 
produced as a by-product in the Leblanc alkali process. 
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PolysulpliideR. — Just as with the alkali hydrosulphides, the 
action of excess of sulphur on hot solutions of the alkaline- 
earth hydrosulphides, as well as of the hydroxides, results in 
the formation of the polysulphides MS4 and MS^, correspond- 
ing with persulphides of hydrogen, and therefore in all proba- 
bility containing sulphur chains, thus: — 

M<|Z|>S. 

These compounds are decomposed by acids with evolution of 
HjS and precipitation of sulphur. 

Chlorides 

The chlorides of oalcitun, strontium, and barium are of the 
type MClj, and may be prepared by the methods ordinarily 
employed for the preparation of salts. They all form crystallo- 
hydrates : 

CaClj, 6 HjO, SrClj, 6 HjO, BaClj, 2 HjO, 

and 

SrCl»2HaO. 

When these crystallohydrates are strongly heated, in the case 
of strontium and barium chloride, the anhydrous salts are 
formed, whilst with calcium chloride partial loss of hydro- 
chloric acid occurs as with magnesium chloride, so that the 
product is alkaline in reaction, and capable of absorbing 
carbon dioxide. This fact must be borne in mind in using 
fused calcium chloride for analytical purposes. The import- 
ance of this behaviour of calcium chloride in respect to the 
systematica of the group has already been indicated. 

The solubilities of the chlorides^ in water diminish from 
calcium to barium, and calcium chloride alone is deliquescent. 
Badiom chloride, too, is less soluble than barium chloride. 

The solubilities of the 'anhydrous chlorides in absolute 
alcohol are instructive. Calcium chloride is ShsUy, and 
stxojitium chloride sparingly soluble, whilst bydum chloride. 


1 It li reuarluible that calcium fluoride ii insoluble. See Group VII. 
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in apcoi^ance with its more perfect saline character, is in- 
soluble. 

Calcium and strontium chlorides combine with ammonia to 
form the compounds CaClo, 8NH3, and SrCl^, 8NH3; barium 
chloride appears not to form such a compound. 

Sulphates 

The sulphates of caloituu, strontium, and barium all 
crystallize in the rhombic system, being isomorphous. /They 
show progressive insolubility in water from calcium to barium, 
the solubility of barium sulphate being exceedingly small 
Calcium sulphate is more so luble in wate r at about 40 than 
at any other temperature, and strontium sulphate is less 
soluble in hot than in cold water,) being precipitated from a 
cold solution on boiling. Precipitated barium sulphate is an 
extremely fine powder, but becomes distinctly crystalline 
when heated or allowed to stand in contact with water. ( CaL 
cium sulphate alone crystallizes with water of crystallization. 
Gypsum is CaS04, 2 H^O, and another hydrate, 2 CaSO^, HgO, 
exists. The manufacture and setting of plaster of Paris de- 
pend on the reversible reaction 

2[CaS04,2H30] 2 CaSO*, HjO + 3 H3O. t 

Calcium sulphate is soluble in hot concentrated hydrochloric- 
acid solution, from which it crystallizes again on cooling in 
silky needles of CaS04, 2 HjO. The sulphates of strontium 
and barium are not known to form crystallo-hydrates; stron- 
tium sulphate is slightly soluble, and barium sulphate almost 
insoluble, in concentrated hydrochloric acid. ) 

Calcium sulphate forms a double salt with potassium sul- 
phate, CaS04, K2SO4, HjO, in which a molecule of KgS04 
takes the place of a molecule of water in the dihydrate; and 
strontium sulphate also forms a •compound writh potassium 
sulphate of somewhat doubtful composition, whilst barium 
sulphate is not known to combine with alkali sulphates. 
Calcium sulphate is soluble in concentrated ammonium -sul- 
phate solution, owing to the formation of a double salt> 
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whereas strontium and barium sulphates are insolu^t||^^t'his 
difference is made use of as a process of analytical separation. 
Each of these sulphates dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, acid sulphates of the type MH2(S04)2 being formed, 
which are decomposed by water. 

Most of the facts concerning alkaline -earth suljdirates re- 
corded in the preceding paragraphs illustrate the gradation 
of properties from calcium to barium, in accordance with the 
increase of electro-positiveness with rise of atomic weight. 

Other Salts P 

Of the other salts the carbonates and phosphates may be 
briefly noticed. 

Calcium carbonate as aragonite, strontium carbonate as 
strontianite, and barium carbonate as witherito are isomor- 
phous. The pure salts are almost but not quite insoluble 
in water. Pure precipitated calcium carbonate imparts an 
alkaline reaction to water, the very small amount dissolved 
suffering hydrolysis, thus: — 

2Ca00s-l-2H,0 CaCHCOs)^ -f Ca(OH)a. 

The reactions by which the carbonates are precipitated 
from the chloride solutions by ammonium carbonate are re- 
versible, thus, e.g .: — 

CaCIj -b (NH^ljCOj CaCO,-f-2NH4a. 

The precipitation is therefore rendered more complete by the 
use of excess of the carbonate solution; and, conversely, 
excess of ammonium chloride redissolves the precipitate. 
This reaction accounts for the incomplete precipitation of 
the alkaline -earth metals by ammonium carbonate, and is 
perceptible more especially with calcium compounds. 

When calcium, strontiuni, or barium carbonate is suspended 
in water, and carbon dioxide is passed into the liquid, bicar- 
bonate is formed in solution. These solutions, on evaporation, 
decompose with loss of carbon dioxide and precipitation of 
carbonate, though unstable solid bicarbonates of calcium and 
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barium are said to exist. ^ The solution of calcium carbonate 
in carbonic acid accounts for the temporary hardness of water. 
No reliable data are available to indicate the relative stabilities 
or solubilities of these bicarbonates. That they are less stable 
than the bicarbonates of the alkalis shows that the power of a 
metal to form bicarbonate depends upon olectro-positiveness. 
The converse of this is manifested in the formation of basic 
carbonates, as in the case of magnesium and zinc. 

Of the phosphates, those of calcium are important. A 
solution of ordinary sodium phosphate, which is alkaline in 
reaction, precipitates normal phosphate, Cas(P04)2, from cal- 
cium-chloride solution, thus: — 

3 CaCla + 2 Na^HPO, = Csg (PO 4 ), + 4 NaCl + 2 HCl, 

which, on standing, is gradually converted into monohydrogen 
calcium phosphate, CaHP04, thus: — 

Ca 3 (P 04)2 -H 2 HCl = 2 CaHPOi + CaClj. 

This salt, which, when formed in the cold, crystallizes with 
2 molecules of water, is hydrolysed by water into Ca8(P04)2 
and free phosphoric acid. 

Normal calcium phosphate itself is hydrolysed on prolonged 
treatment with water into a more basic insoluble portion, and 
a more acidic portion, which dissolves, giving an acid solution. 
In this respect calcium presents a marked contrast to the 
alkali metals, for normal sodium phosphate is soluble in water, 
and is hydrolysed, producing an alkaline solution, owing to 
the powerful basigenic properties df sodium. 

Normal calcium phosphate is the main constituent of bone 
ash. It is soluble in feeble acids, such as acetic, and even to 
some extent in carbonic acid; it is also soluble, like calcium 
carbonate, in certain ammonium salts. 

Tetra-hydrogen calcium phosphate, CaH4(P04)2, is produced 
by the action of sulphuric acid op>*Cag(P04)2. It is soluble in 
water, and is a constituent of superphosphate of lime. 

The nitrates and chlorates of these metals are soluble salts. 

Many salts of calcium, especially organic salts such as the 

1 E. H. Keiaer and otherfi J. Amer, Chmn, So&, 1908| 3ft 1711, 1714* 
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acetate and butyrate, rtoemble the sulphate in being, less 
soluble in hot than in cold water. They are therefore ob- 
tained crystalline by allowing their solutions to evaporate 
spontaneously at atmospheric temperature. 

ZENO, CADMIUM, AND MERCURY 

These metals are related to the metals of the calcium group 
in the same general manner as are copper, silver, and gold to 
those of the potassium group. As their positions in series 
may be taken to indicate, the resemblance between the sub- 
groups is not so well marked here as it is in the central groups. 
It is, however, better, defined than in Group I, being shown 
by the preservation of the group valency of two. As already 
stated, magnesium forms the link between the alkaline-earth 
metals and the less positive metals of sub-group II B. These 
metals further differ from their analogues in sub-group A in 
forming volatile organo-metallic derivatives. With rise in 
atomic weight the change here, as in Group IB, is from more to 
less electro-positive, ’fudged, however, by the properties of 
their hydroxides, zinc' is less basigenic than cadmium. The 
resemblance of mercuiy to cadmium is less close than that of 
cadmium to zinc, as the gap in the table indicates, and it will 
therefore be convenient to deal first with the chemical pro- 
perties of the two former metals. 

Physical Properties. — The physical properties of the metals 
of Group II B show regular gradation. The densities increase 
whilst the melting and boiling points decrease with increase 
of atomic weight, as shown in the appended table. In the 
state of vapours, the molecules are all monatomic. 


Atomic weight 

Zn 

66'37 

Cd 

112-40 

Hg 

200-0 

Density 


8-7 

13-59 

Melting-ppint 

412“ 

320“ 

—39-4“ 

Boiling-pefint 

920“ 

778“ 

860“ 


% Th« must vala^ tor melUiig and boiling points of metals cannot as a mle be 
stated with certainty, since these differ within small limits according to different 
observers. As a r^e the mors commonly accepted values are given. 
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The Metals Zino and Cadmium are associated with one 
another as sulphides in zinc blende, which is chiefly ZnS. 

In the reduction by means of carbon of the oxides, formed 
by roasting the sulphides, the more volatile cadmium passes 
over first, and is purified by redistillation. 

Both metals on ignition in the air burn to the monoxides; 
they are slowly oxidized in ordinary moist air, but do not so 
readily decompose water on, heating as does magnesium. When 
immersed in water containing oxygon and carbonic acid, zinc, 
like lead, is slowly converted into basic carbonate. These metals 
are readily attacked by acids; ordinary dilute acids, except 
nitric acid, evolve hydrogen. Zinc is dissolved by alkalis with 
evolution of hydrogen. The comparison of beryllium, mag' 
nesium, and zinc with reference to their behaviour towards 
nitric acid and alkalis is interesting. With nitric acid there 
is respectively no action, evolution of gases containing hydro- 
gen, and evolution of gases not containing hydrogen; and with 
alkali, there is respectively solution with evolution of hydro- 
gen, no action, and solution with evolution of hydrogen. From 
these latter facts it may be concluded that the rise in basigenic 
properties from beryllium to magnesium is followed by a fall 
from magnesium to zinc. It is singular that beryllium (with 
aluminium) and zinc, which behave similarly with alkalis, 
differ entirely in their behaviour towards nitric acid. 

The Monoxides ZnO and CdO are basic, yielding the salts 
of the metals on treatment with acids, and correspond with 
the hydroxides Zn(OH)2 and Cd(OH)2. These cannot, how- 
ever, be prepared by the union of the oxides with water, but 
are obtained by precipitation of the soluble salts with alkali 
hydroxidea Zinc hydroxide differs from cadmium hydroxide 
in being soluble in caustic alkalis, just as zinc is soluble and 
cadmium insoluble in the same reagents; zincates^ Zn(OM')2 
are formed in each case. The (inclusion that cadmium is 
more basigenic than zinc, although in accordance with the 
general rule regarding simultaneous increase of metallic pro- 
perties and atomic weight, is not in agi'eement with the 

I See, however, note on p. 48. 
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positions of the elements in the electro-potential series. Both 
zinc and cadmium hydroxides are soluble in ammonia. This 
is due, not to acidic properties of the hydroxides, but to the 
formation of complex “ammines” of the type M(NH3)n . (OH)2. 

The Peroxides ZnO^ and CdOs are formed when the hy- 
droxides are moistened with hydrogen - peroxide solution. 


They are thus superoxides, having the constitution 


and are easily decomposed, giving off oxygen. The super- 
oxides of magnesium, zinc, and cadmium are less stable than 
those of the alkaline-earth metals; thus the formation of stable 
superoxides is a criterion of the electro-positive or basigenic 
properties of a metal. 


Cadmous Oxide and its Dezivatives. — It was observed in 
the case of copper and gold, in Group I A, that two series 
of salts are known, namely, the cuprous and ctxpric and the 
aurous and auric salts, and also that a sub-chloride of silver 
probably exists. Moreover mercury, the last member of the 
sub-group now under consideration, forms two well-defined 
series of salts. It is of interest, therefore, to enquire whether 
zinc and cadmium form oxides and derivatives lower than the 
monoxides. Cadmium is known to form such compounds, but 
not zinc. When cadmic chloride is heated with cadmium, cad- 
mous chloride is formed; and this, on treatment with water, 
gives a white precipitate of cadmous hydroxide, CdOH, which, 
on gentle ignition, yields cadmous oxide as a yellow powder. 

The sulphides of zinc and cadmium are insoluble in water, 
and differ from the alkaline-earth sulphides in not being hydro- 
lysed. They are precipitated from neutral-salt solutions by 
hydrogen sulphide, zinc sulphide being white, and cadmium 
sulphide yellow. Zinc sulphide is soluble in dilute mineral 
acids, though not in acetic acid ; in order, therefore, to secure 
iCs complete precipitation by hydrogen sulphide, ammonia or 
ammonium acetate must be added in excess. Cadmium sul- 
phide, though less soluble than zinc sulphide, is dissolved by 
a large (Quantity of dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
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Neither of these sulphides is acidic. The fact that zinc 
sulphide does not dissolve in alkalis, while zinc oxide does,^ 
manifests the feebler electro-negative or non-metallic properties 
of sulphur as compared with oxygen. 

Halides. — The halides of zinc and cadmium may be prepared 
by the direct union of the elements, as well as by the action of 
solutions of the halogen acids on the metals or their oxides or' 
carbonates. These salts arc all solids which melt at moderately 
low temperatures, and may sometimes be boiled without de- 
composition, when they sublime in distinct crystals. They 
are all very soluble in water except the fluorides {cf. CaFg), 
and likewise dissolve more or less readily in alcohol and ether. 
Zinc chloride is a white deliquescent mass, which is a powerful 
dehydrating agent. It may crystallize with one molecule of 
water. When its solution is evaporated hydrochloric acid is 
lost, and mixtures of basic chloride Zn(011)Cl and hydroxide 
are formed (cf. MgClg). Zinc iodide, when exposed to the air, 
deliquesces and absorbs oxygon, losing iodine. The halides 
of cadmium, in accordance with the more basigenic character 
of the metal, do not undergo this kind of change. 

These halides, as might be anticipated from their other pro- 
perties, form numerous double salts with alkali halides. They 
also combine with ammonia, forming, e.g., ZnC^. 2 NH 3 ^ and 
CdCl 2 . 2 NH 3 , and likewise, with hydroxy lamine, forming the 
■ compounds ZnCl2.2NH20H and CdClg . 2 NH 2 OH. 

A characteristic of the halides of cadmium, which is further 
shown in the halides and other compounds of meieury, is 
the small degree of their electrolytic dissociation in aqueous 
solution. The stability of these halides towards water is 
probably partly due to this cause. The above property may 
be illustrated, according to Ostwald, in the case of cadmium 
iodide by adding potassium-iodic|p solution to water in which 
cadmium hydroxide is suspended. The following reaction 
takes places: — 

C3d(OH)a-f2KI Cdlj-f-SKOH, 

1 See, however, note on p. 48. 

9 For n dtocuvion of these and aHiod compounds, see epd of Chapter XII, 
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but, owing to tbe non-viissociation of cadmium iodide, the 
potassium hydroxide produced cannot readily act upon it, and 
the solution becomes alkaline. 

Carbonates. — When alkali carbonates act on solutions of 
zinc or cadmium salts, basic carbonates of varying composition 
are formed. Normal zinc carbonate is known as the mineral 
' calamine, and also is precipitated from solutions of zinc salts 
by potassium hydrogen carbonate, that is, when excess of 
carbonic acid is employed so as to prevent hydrolysis. Thus 
zinc carbonate resembles magnesium carbonate in properties, 
though in accordance with the loss basigenic character of zinc 
the normal carbonate is not obtained from solution like hydrated 
magnesium carbonate. Cadmium is not known to form a 
normal carbonate. 

Of the sulphates, that of zinc, ZnS04, 7 HgO, is isomorphous 
with magnesium sulphate. Its solution in water differs from 
that of magnesium sulphate in possessing an acid reaction due 
to incipient hydrolysis. A basic salt is produced by ignition, 
with loss of sulphur dioxide and oxygen. Cadmium sulphate 
departs from the form presented by magnesmm and zinc sul- 
phates, its crystals consisting of 3CdS04, SHgO, or CdS04, HgO. 
Its cold aqueous solution reacts neutral, but becomes faintly 
acid when boiled. Zinc sulphate forms double salts with the 
alkali sulphates of the type ZnS04, M2SO4, 6H2O; cadmium 
sulphate, with some difficulty, forms similar, isomorphous, 
double salts. 

Zinc sulphate forms ammoniacal compounds, such as ZnS04, 
2 NHg, H2O, whilst the anhydrous salt absorbs ammonia, yield- 
ing ZnS04, 5 NHj. Cadmium sulphate likewise forms com- 
pounds with ammonia. 

MEROTTRY 

• 

Mercury, like gold and thallium, forms two series of com- 
pounds: the uerouroTU corresponding with the oxide Hg^O, 
and the meronrio corresponding with HgO. It differs in this 
respect from the other members of group II, excepting cad- 
mium, which forms the cadmom salts; but this characteristic 
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finds many parallels in other groups. In most other cases of 
elements forming more than one series of compounds, the 
different series owe their existence to a variation in the active 
valency of the element. In the case of mercuiy, however, 
this is probably not the case. Mercurous chloride, when 
vaporized under ordinary circumstances, is completely dis- 
sociated into mercuric chloride and mercury; but when dried- 
most carefully gives, according to Baker,^ a vapour of the 
molecular composition Hg2Cl2, in which the metal is divalent. 
It is probable, therefore, that the difference between mercurous 
and mercuric compounds is to be referred to a difference in 
the mass rather than the valency of the metallic radicle in the 
two cases. As will be seen later, mercurous are analogous to 
cuprous compounds. 

Besides forming two well-defined series of compounds, mer- 
cury differs from zinc and cadmium in the ease with which its 
oxides are decomposed by heat, and recalls in this respect its 
predecessors in series, osmium, iridium, platinum, and gold. 
Thus mercury occurs native, and its chief natural compound, 
cinnabar, or mercuric sulphide, easily yields the metal on simply 
heating in the air, 

HgS — ► HgO — ► Hg. 

Mercury is undoubtedly less electro-positive than cadmium 
or zinc, as is shown by the relative position of the elements in 
the electro-potential series; it is also less basigenic, as judged 
by comparison of the general chemical properties of the three 
elements. Thus mercury docs not displace hydrogen from 
dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, behaving, in this re- 
spect, similarly to copper. Indeed mercury is even less 
electro-positive than copper, as is shown by its displacement 
from salt solutions by the latter metal. 

e 

Mbboubous Compounds 

The oxide HggO is formed as a black powder when alkali- 
hydroxide solutions are added to mercurous salts. No corre* 


1 Qhtm, 8 qc, Tran#,, Ixzrii (1900X 64S. 
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sponding hydroxide is known, and in this respect mercury 
differs from copper. Moreover, instead of being oxidized 
completely to mercuric oxide on exposure to air, mercurous 
oxide splits up into mercuric oxide and metallic mercury. 
Mercurous sulphide is even more unstable, and has never 
been isolated, a mixture of mercuric sulphide and mercury 
resulting from the action of hydrogen sulphide on mercurous 
salts. Mercurous oxide is a feebly basic oxide which never- 
theless displays no acidic properties. 

Of the halides, mercurous chloride, Hg^Clj or calomel, which 
is volatile, is prepared by heating together mercuric chloride 
and mercury, or a mixture of mercuric sulphate and mercury 
with sodium chloride. It may be obtained in quadratic plates, 
and is fairly stable towards water, probably on account of its 
extremely small solubility. When, however, it is boiled for a 
long time with water, or with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
some passes into solution as mercuric chloride, while mercury 
is precipitated. This illustrates a tendency towards the same 
manner of decomposition that characterizes the oxide, and 
which is further illustrated by the dissociation which this 
compound undergoes when heated. 


Mercurous bromide, HgjBr^, and iodide, Hg2l2, are similar 
in properties to the chloride. Both may be obtained crystal- 
line; the bromide is white and the iodide yellow. 

The greenish precipitate generally obtained on adding potas- 
sium iodide solution to a mercurous salt contains finely divided 
mercury.^ Mercurous fluoride, in contrast to the other halides, 
is soluble in water, and readily undergoes hydrolysis. 

Meronrous sulphate, Hg^SO^, formed as a white crystalline 
powder by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on excess 
of mercury, is almost insoluble in water, and is precipitated by 
adding sulphuric acid to a solution of mercurous nitrate. It 
is fairly stable towards heat, melting unchanged, but is hydro- 
lysed by water, with prdduction of basic sulphate. 


1 This Is fonned ^ Uie decomposition of Hg«lt In presence of excess of KI. thus; 

2KI IT jtf ff T ^ 

If ihe KI solution is dilute, the precipitate Is yellow, and oonsists onljr of Hgt^t S 
if KI Is added In excess, only mercury remains In the precipitate. 

(BSfiO) 1 
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Meronroni nitrate, Hg./N 08 ) 2 , is formed when cold, dilute 
nitric acid acts on mercury. Water partially hydrolyses it. 

Mercurous carbonate, Hg^COg, is precipitated as a yellow 
powder when potassium hydrogen carbonate is added to a 
solution of a mercurous salt. As might be anticipated, it 
easily loses carbon dioxide when gently heated, and leaves 
a mixture of mercuric oxide and mercury. If a solution of a 
normal carbonate is used^for the precipitation, decomposition 
takes place at atmospheric temperature, so unstable is mer- 
curous carbonate. A comparison of the carbonates of zinc 
and cadmium further illustrates the inferior electro-positive- 
ness of mercury. 


Mbboubio Coupodnds 

Mercuric oxide, HgO, is precipitated from solution of a mer- 
curic salt, by excess of alkali hydroxide, as a yellow powder. 
Probably the hydroxide is first formed, but is exceedingly un- 
stable. The oxide varies in colour from yellow to red; when 
precipitated from hot solution it is orange, and when obtained 
by the ignition of the nitrate or of the metal in air, it is red 
and distinctly crystalline. The difference in colour probably 
depends on the state of sub-division, that which is most finely 
divided being most active chemically; the yellow variety is 
employed in preference to the red, for instance, in the pre- 
paration of chlorine monoxide and hypochlorous acid. The 
yellow form passes into the red at 400°. It is slightly soluble 
in water, giving an alkaline reaction and possessing no acidic 
properties. It is decomposed into mercury and oxy^n when 
strongly heated, first turning black. It thus closely resembles 
silver oxide in chemical properties. 

Mercuric sulphide, HgS, which occurs naturally as cinnabar, 
is formed eventually as a black* amorphous precipitate, when 
hydrogen sulphide gas is passed through a solution of a mer- 
curic salt, unstable combinations of sulphide and other salt 
being first produced. Whilst mercuric oxide appears to 
possess no acidic properties, the sulphide is veiy feebly acidic. 
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This is manifested by ic^ solubility in concentrated alkali 
sulpliide and polysulphide solutions, whilst it is insoluble in 
the corresponding hydroxides. Unstable thiosalts are pro- 
duced when mercuric sulphide is dissolved, thus: — 

HgS + KaS = Hg(SK)j, 

but these are decomposed by dilution and boiling. A red 
crystalline variety of mercuric sulphide, known as vermilion, 
is more stable and less soluble than’ the black form. On this 
account, and because of the solubility of the sulphide in potas- 
sium sulphide, contact with a solution of the latter gradually 
converts the black into the red variety. When either form 
is heated a black sublimate is obtained, according to the rule 
that the less stable form is first produced. This, however, is 
converted into the red form by the mechanical agitation of 
scratching. As might be expected, cinnabar, the natural form 
of mercuric sulphide, consists of the more stable red kind. 

Herourio chloride, HgGl2, prepared by sublimation of a 
mixture of mercuric sulphate and sodium chloride, crystal- 
lizes in needles, is soluble in water and veiy poisonous, and is 
known as corrosive sublimate. The aqueous solution of this 
salt possesses but a faintly acid reaction and shows no signs 
of hydrolysis. It thus differs from the mercuric oxysalts, 
which are freely hydrolysed by water. The chloride does not, 
however, behave like the alkali and alkaline-earth chlorides, 
since it is soluble in alcohol and ether. Moreover, by a de- 
termination of its electric conductivity, it is proved to be but 
slightly ionised, and this is the cause of its stability towards 
water. It is also stable towards strong sulphuric acid, like 
non-metallic chlorides, and is more soluble in strong hydro- 
chloric acid than in water, owing to the formation of the com- 
pound HHgCla. It also readily forms double salts with alkali 
chlorides such as KGl, HgCl*,, H^O^d %KCl, HgO. 

When mercuric oxide is shaken wiw potassium-chloride solu- 
tion, the liquid becomes alkaline on account of the following 
reaction:--- 

HgO + H/>-f-2Ka » HgCl,-f-2E:OH; 
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the cause of which is the slight ionisation of mercuric chloride. 
Conversely the precipitation of mercuric oxide from the chloride 
solution by alkali hydroxide is never quite complete. 

Various basic chlorides are formed by the union of the 
chloride and oxide. 

Mercuric chloride is easily reduced to mercurous chloride 
in aqueous solution, for instance, by oxalic acid : 

2 HgClj + HjCP4 * = 2 HgCl + 2 HCl + n CJO*. 

When stronger reducing agents, such as stannous chloride, are 
employed, metallic mercury is eventually produced. 

The properties of mercuric bromide call for little remark. 
It is white, and sparingly soluble in water, being ionised to 
a less extent than the chloride, and more easily forming 
complex salts. 

Mercuric iodide exists in two forms, being enantiotro^c, 
like the sulphide. The red form is the more stable at 
ordinary temperature, but above 126° the stability of the 
yellow form is greater. It is very slightly soluble in water, 
being precipitated when potassium iodide is added to a solu- 
tion of a mercuric salt. Whether produced by precipitation 
or sublimation the less stable yellow form first appears, but 
gradually changes into the more stable red form. This salt is 
readily soluble in alcohol. It also combines with potassium 
iodide, forming the compound K 2 Hgl 4 , consisting of lemon- 
yellow crystals. This compound contains the stable ion Hgl 4 , 
and exists in Nessler’s solution together with potassium 
hydroxide, not being decomposed by this substance. 

Mercuric cyanide, Hg(CN) 2 , was obtained by Scheele by 
boiling water with Prussian blue and mercuric oxide, ferric 
oxide being precipitated and mercuric cyanide passing into 
solution. This reaction is analogous to that by which mer- 
curic chloride is produced from nSercuric oxide and potassium 
chloride, being due to the slight ionisation of the mercuric 
salt, which, as soon as formed, ceases to participate in the 
reaction. The cyanide solution is indeed practically a non- 
electrolyte, and is not precipitated by alkali carbonate or 
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hydroxide solution, nor ib the solid cyanide decomposed by 
dilute sulphuric acid; hydrogen sulphide, and the halogen 
acids, however, decompose the salt. The fact that mercirric 
cyanide is even less ionised than the halides is connected with' 
the feebly acid nature of hydrocyanic acid itself. This salt 
yields mercuiy and cyanogen gas when heated, and forms 
.various basic and double salts. 

Heronric sulphate and nitrate, obtained by the action of 
the concentrated acids on mercury, are rapidly hydrolysed by 
water. The sulphate produces the yellow “ Turpeth mineral ” 
HggSOe, 

3HgS04 + 2H20 = HgS 04 . 2 Hg 0 + 2 H 2 S 04 , 

which is sometimes considered to be the ortho-sulphate, that is, 
a derivative of S(OH)g. The nitrate in contact with water 
gives rise to the basic salt Hg(N03)0H, and finally the oxide. 
Only basic carbonates are known, but these are not completely 
hydrolysed by water. 

Ahuoniao&l Mbrourio Cohpoonds 

When ammonia is added to a solution of mercuric chloride, 
a white precipitate is obtained which is not mercuric hy- 
droxide but contains nitrogen and chlorine; with mercurous 
chloride a black powder results, but this may be shown to 
be a mixture of a nitrogenous mercuric compound and metallic 
mercury ; such nitrogenous mercurous compounds probably do 
not exist. 

According to Rammelsberg^ and Pesci,^ the above com- 
pound contains the monovalent radicle '(NHg^,) in which two 
atoms of mercury have taken the place of four atoms of hydro- 
gen in ammonium. 

A series of such compounds is known. The hydrated 
hydroxide, NHggOH, H^O, is obtained as a pale-yellow powder, 
known as Millon’s base, by the action of dilute ammonia on 
yellow mercuric oxide. This substance on warming loses 
water, forming first the hydroxide NHggOH, and then the 


1 </. /V. Chmn . xxxriii, 608. 


6 if. Anorg, Chm* xxi, SOL 
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oxide (NHg 2 ) 20 , whilst alcoholic hydrochloric add produces 
the chloride NHgjCl. The hydrated iodide NHgjI, H^O is 
the brown substance formed in Nessler’s test for ammonia. 

According to this view of the constitution of these com- 
pounds, “infusible white precipitate”, obtained by precipi- 
tating mercuric chloride with ammonia, which has the em- 
pirical composition NHgHgCl, is NHggCl, NH 4 CI; whilst 
“fusible white precipitate” formed by boiling Ibe above with 
ammonium-chloride solution, and which possesses the em- 
pirical composition NjHgHgClg, is NHgjCl, 3 NH 4 C 1 .^ In- 
fusible white precipitate when heated breaks up below a red 
heat into mercurous chloride, nitrogen, and ammonia; while 
fusible white precipitate yields mercurous chloride, mercuric 
chloride, ammonium chloride, nitrogen, and ammonia. 

The final stage in the substitution of hydrogen by mercuiy 
is realized in mercuric nitride, N^Hgs, which results from the 
action of dry ammonia on mercuric oxide at 130°, as an ex- 
plosive compound, decomposed by alkalis with evolution of 
ammonia (c/. magnesium nitride). 


1 Another yiew of the constitution of these compounds has been put forward by 
Hofmann and Marburg (Z. Anorff. Chem. xxlii, 126). According to these chemists 

infusible precipitate is fusible precipitate Millon’s base 

and the simple hydroxide These formula 

represent three distinct types of compound: 

(I) Amidochloride, characteristic rather of acid deriyatires ; 

(ii) Ammlnes, analogous to those formed by zinc and other metals, 4.g. 


Z„<NH.Cl 


KH,a 


(iii) Substituted ammonium deriyatiyes, as supposed by Rammelsberg and Pesel. 

If mercury does indeed form compounds belonging to each of these ^rpes, the 
phenomenon is remarkable. 

No significance from the point of yiew of the periodic law can safely be attached 
to the existence of these nitrogenous mercuric compounds until their constitution 
is settled beyond controyersy. • 
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CHAPTER VII 


GROUP III 


SUB-OBOtTP A 


Sc (44-1) 
Y (89-0) 
La (139 0) 


SuB-OBOOP B 

B (llO) 

A1 (271) 

Cla ijeO-O)! 

In (114-8) 


T1 (204-0) 


Boron and aluminium, the typical elements of this group, 
are more nearly related to the elements of sub-group B than 
to those of sub-group A. These two elements, together with 
g a llium, indium, and thallium, will therefore be considered as 
constituting sub-group B, whilst in the more positive sub-group 
A are included the elements scandium, yttrium, and lan- 
thanum, which, together with cerium and thorium in Group IV, 
are among the better known and better characterized of the 
class known as the rare earths. The following elements^ of the 
rare earths lie between cerium (140-25) and tantalum (181*0): — 


Praseodymium (Pr) 140*6 

Neodymium (Nd) 144*3 

Samarium (Sm). 150*4 

Europium (Eu) 152*0 

Gadolinium (Gd) 157*3 

Terbium (Tb) 159*2 

Dysprosium (Dy) 162*5 

Erbium (Er) 167*4 

Thulium (Tm) 168*6 

Neo-Ytterbium (Yb) 172*0 

Lutecium (Lu) 174*0 


These substances are encountered in exceedingly rare minerals 
in the form of silicates such as gadolinite (YCePrNdLa), cerite 
(CePrNdLa), or niobates, tahtalates, phosphates, fliiorides, and 
uranates, such as samarskite, which contains TsjOg, Nb^Og, UO 3 
and Ce, Pr, Nd, La, and Y. 

Owing to the scarcity of the minerals containing these rare 

tOnlgr tiMM are at pnaant (1(^11) raoocoiaad aa etemaata. 
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earths, and the close similarity between the oxides and salts 
of the elements they contain, the difficulty of effecting such 
complete separation as would lead to definite characterization 
of these elements is very great. 

The processes available are those of fractionation; for in- 
stance, advantage is taken of the variation in decomposition 
temperature of the nitrates, or fractional pre^ ipitation of the 
hydroxides by means of ammonia is resorted to, when the less 
soluble earths will first be deposited; fractional crystallization 
of salts such as formates and oxalates is also an effective means 
of separation. The course of the separation may be followed 
by estimations of the equivalents of the oxides, or by the 
study of their spark spectra, the latter method indicating that 
in all probability most of the earths are complex mixtures.* 

Cerium, lanthanum, praseodymium, neodymium, and sa- 
marium have been obtained,® by the electrolysis of their fused 
chlorides, in a condition sufficiently pure for the deter- 
mination of their densities and melting-points, which are as 
follows : — 



Dens. 

M.P. 

Ce 


623° 

La 

615 ..... 

810° 

Pr 

6-47 

940° 

Nd 

6‘96 

.... 840° 

Sm 

7-76 



With regard to the positions of these elements in the 
periodic system, whilst yttrium and lanthanum possess atomic 
weights and properties which secure for them appropriate 
positions in the table, the elements® in the above list, whose 
supposed atomic weights lie close together, must all be inter- 
polated, as previously pointed out, between cerium in Group 
IV and tantalum in Group Y, an arrangement which finds 
some analogy in the triads of elements constituting the eighth 
group. 

1 See Chapter IX. • Mathmann and Wein, AnnaUn, 19M, SSI, L 

* The atomic ▼olnmea of the Sre elementa, whose deneltiea have -been determined, 
oanaa the elementa to bo placed on a deaoending onrre between barium and tenteinm. 
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SUB GROUP in B 

Boron, AUminium, OaJlium, Indium, and ThaUium 

The positions of boron and aluminium in the group are, on 
the whole, similar to those of beryllium and magnesium in 
Group II. Boron is the first element in the second series in 
. which non-metallic characteristics predominate. It is the 
first element to form a hydride, its oxide scarcely possesses 
basic properties, behaving entirely as an acidic oxide in its 
more stable compounds, and the properties 'of the element 
itself are those of a non-metal. Aluminium, succeeding mag- 
nesium and preceding silicon in series, presents the physical 
characters of a metal, and is strongly electro-positive, but oxy- 
genic properties are indicated by its feebly acidic hydroxide, and 
by its chloride. From aluminium to gallium the change is of 
the same kind as from magnesium to zinc; thus gallium must 
be regarded as more oxygenic than aluminium, — just as zinc 
is more so than magnesium, — ^because its hydroxide is soluble 
in ammonia as well as in the alkali hydroxides, aluminium 
hydroxide being almost insoluble in ammonia, and also 
because gallium alum is more easily hydrolysed by water than 
aluminium alum. The heavier metals in^um and thallium 
are more basigenic than their predecessors, as will be seen 
from a comparison of the properties of their oxides and 
halides. The tendency to form compounds of more than 
one type, which in the second group was observed to com- 
mence with cadmium, and to become well developed with 
mercury, commences in the third group with gal linm, which 
forms a dichloride, and becomes more pronounced with 
indium and thallium, indium forming the chlorides InCl, 
InOlg, and InClj, and thallium TlCl and TlClg. 

The characteristics of these salts and of others related to 
them will be studied in thtf systematica of the sub-group. 

PSTBIOAL PaOrSRTIXB 

■ The Group III B elements all occur at or immediately 
following minima in Lothar Meyer’s curve of atomic volumes, 
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the metals being malleable and readily fusible. The physical 
properties given in the table show the variation within the 


group. 

B A1 Oa In n 

Atomic weight.... ll'O 27'1 69*9 114*8 804*0 

Density 2*46 2*68 2*67 6*9 7*4 11*8 

amorphous cryst. 

Melting-point very high 660® 30*1® 166® 290® 


It will be seen from the table that whilst the densities of 
these elements gradually rise from aluminium to thallium, in 
the case of the melting-points there is a sudden fall from 
aluminium to gallium, followed by a gradual rise again to 
thallium. The contrast between the melting-points of alu- 
minium and gallium clearly marks the transition from the 
typical elements to those of the B sub-group, a transition 
which is scarcely perceptible in the study of chemical pro- 
perties. The rise in melting-|x>int from gallium onwards is 
the opposite of what obtains in Group II B, which is excep- 
tional; in the following sub-groups there is also rise of 
melting-point with rise of atomic weight. The melting-point 
of gallium is surprisingly low, though an element occupying 
its position should have a low melting-point. 

BORON 

The element boron is obtained either from its trioxide, by 
reduction with potassium or magnesium, or else by passing 
the vapour of the trichloride over heated sodium. Thus pro- 
duced, it is a brown, amorphous powder. It may be obtained 
in the crystalline or adamantine form, though probably contain-*' 
ing some aluminium as an impurity, by crystallization from 
solution in molten aluminium. 

Amorphous boron easily bums .in air, forming the trioxide^ 
is oxidized by oxyacids and steam, is dissolved by alkali 
hydroxides like aluminium, and combines with nitrogen gas 
when heated in it, forming the nitrate BN. This compound is 
decomposed by steam thus : — BN -f 3 HjO = B(OH )3 -f NHg. 
The natural occurrence of boric acid and ammonia together in 
Uie suffioni of Tuscany is probably due to this reaction. 
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Htdbidbs 

Of the elements of Series 2 boron, in accordance with its 
negative character, is the first to form a hydride. When 
magnesium and boron trioxide are heated together in appro- 
priate proportions, the product is chiefiy magnesium boride, 
MggBj. When dilute acid is added to this substance a 
mixture of hydrogen and boron hydride is obtained. By 
cooling this mixture of gases with liquid air, Ramsay and 
Hatfield^ obtained a white crystalline solid 'which, when 
gasified, possessed a density of 19 '36, and burned with a green 
flame. This gas consists chiefiy of B3H3, which probably 
possesses a cyclic constitution thus: — 

BH 

being analogous therefore to trimethylene: 

CHg 

It is known as cyclotriborene. Another triborene probably 
exists which is unsaturated, and is analogous to propylene : 

HaB— B=BH ; HjC— CH=CHa. 

These hydroborons are analogous to hydrocarbons also in 
physical and chemical properties, cyclotriborene being a neutral 
gas practically insoluble in water. BH3 also probably exists, 
and possibly a solid hydride B3H, which Ramsay and Hatfield 
think to be the hydrogen analogue of the alkaline -earth 
borides. 

Boron combines with carbon and with silicon at the tempen^ 
ture of the electric furnace, forming the carbide B^G, and the 
silicides BgSi and BgSi. These compounds are ciystalline and 
very hard, and are unaffected by most chemical reagents. As 
regards properties, therefore, they belong to the same category 
as diamond and crystalline boron and silicon. 


1 Chtm. Soo, Proc* xwiU 
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Metallic borides likewise may be produced at very high 
temperatures. They are generally hard substances possessing 
little chemical activity. 

Calcium boride, obtained by the use of the electric furnace, 
is a hard, black, crystalline powder, which is not acted on by 
water or dilute hydrochloric acid at ordinary temperature. 
When fused in the electric furnace it reacts with water with . 
evolution of hydrogen and hydrogen boride. Thus it differs 
markedly from calcium carbide prepared in an analogous 
manner. 

It appears, therefore, that the hydrides of boron are neutral, 
inert substances, analogous to many of the hydrides of carbon; 
so that chemical activity of hydrides only becomes prominent 
when the fifth group is reached. 

Boron alkyls are of the type BB^, corresponding to BHg. 
They are not basic, but are oxidized by air and water into 
alkyl boric acids or their esters. 

Haltdbb 

Compounds of boron with all four halogen elements are 
known; their physical properties are as follows: — 

BF„ a colourless gas condensable to a mobile, colourless liquid. 

BCI 3 , a colourless liquid, B.P. 18'2°. 

BBr,, a thick, colourless liquid, B.P. 90*6°. 

BI 3 , white, leafy crystals, M.P. 43°, B.P. 210°. 

They are prepared either by the direct union of their elements, 
or by heating a mixture of the trioxide and charcoal with the 
halogen 

BjO, + 3C + 3Xj = 2 BX 3 + 3 OO. 

These two methods are those which are general for the pre- 
paration of non-metallic halides. In addition, the action of 
the dry halogen acid upon boron dr its trioxide serves for the 
preparation of the fluoride and chloride, the former being 
generally obtained by treatment of the trioxide with calcium 
fluoride and strong sulphuric acid: 

B*0, + 6H(F,C1) = 2B(F,a),-i-3Hp. 
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This method is similar to that employed for the preparation 
of silicon tetrafluoride — not, however, the tetrachloride— but 
is really more characteristic of the ihanner of formation of 
metallic halides, since it is analogous to salt formation.* 

Its realization here is probably due to the volatility of the 
fluoride and chloride, as well as to the comparative stability 
. of these compounds towards water which is formed in the 
reaction, this stability being due to the feebly non-metallic 
character of boron. ^ 

In chemical respects these halides nevertheless behave as 
halanhydrides, that is, they yield the oxyacid and halogen 
acid when acted on by water, and are not attacked by strong 
sulphiuic acid. 

In the case of the fluoride, the hydrofluoric acid produced 
by its hydrolysis according to the reaction 

BFa + SHjO = B(0H)8 + 3HF 

unites with the unchanged substance to produce hydrofluoboric 
acid, HBF^, so that the complete reaction may be written 

4BF, + 3HjO = B(OH), + 3HBF«. 

A series of salts, the fluoborates, is known, corresponding to 
this acid ; they are decomposed by heat, evolving the trifluoride.^ 
* Silicon tetrafluoride behaves in an analogous way with 
water. Thus is furnished a resemblance in chemical properties 
between boron and silicon; the resemblance in physical pro- 
perties is also very close. The union of the fluorides of these 
elements with hydrofluoric acid in preference to their decom- 
position by water is due again to the feebly non-metallic char- 
acter of the elements, and the resulting stability towards water 
of their fluorides.* Boron trifluoride combines with ammonia, 
forming the compounds BFj.NH^, BFs.2NH„ BFj.dNH,. 

The first action of water^on boron trichloride results in the 
formation of a solid crystallohydrate, the decomposition indi- 
cated by the equation 

BCl,-i-3H,0 = B(OH),-f 3HC1 

requiring the action of excess of water. 
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' The chloride is thus less readily acted on by water than 
such distinctly non-metallic chlorides as PCI3. In the circum- 
stance of forming a crystallohydrate, boron trichloride re- 
sembles stannic chloride, and thus shows the element boron to 
possess some of the characters of a metalloid. Boron chloride 
likewise resembles aluminium chloride in its behaviour to- 
wards water, though the latter is more saline in its physical . 
properties, as becomes the more metallic character of alu- 
minium. * 

Oxide 

Boron forms only the typical oxide, BjOg, no suboxide or 
peroxide being known; perborates of the type M'BOg appear, 
however, to exist. 

Boron Tiiozide, B^Og, is the anhydride of boric acid, from 
which it may be obtained by heating to redness. It is hygro- 
scopic, passing again into boric acid by absorption of water. 
It resembles silica in non-volatility, in consequence of which 
it is able to expel the anhydrides of strong acids such as nitric 
and sulphuric from their salts on heating; and, as a weak 
acidic oxide, it forms complex salts with metallic oxides, in 
which the proportion of acidic oxide may be large, resembling 
in this respect silica and the acidic oxides of tungsten, molyb- 
denum, and vanadium. It differs, however, from silica in its 
easy fusibility and power of combining with water; its salts, 
too, are more fusible than the analogous silicates, being formed 
in borax beads. Boron trioxide also enters into the com- 
position of some silicates (e.g. tourmaline), probably playing 
the same rdle as its analogue aluminium trioxide, and com- 
bines with tungstic anhydride and certain metallio oxides to 
form complex borotungstates. 

Being a feebly acidic oxide, boron trioxide also displays 
very feebly basic functions. For example, boric acid combines 
with sulphur trioxide, forming thd compound B(HS 04 )s, and 
with phosphoric and acetic acids, forming BPO4 and B(C2Hg02)g 
respectively. These compounds are unstable, and are easily 
hydrolysed by water or dilute acids. The so-called phosphate 
of boron, B^ 4 , is, however, insoluble in water and ^ute 
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acids, but is dissolved by alkali hydroxides, forming alkali 
borate and phosphate. All these compounds, perhaps, are 
better considered as mixed anhydrides. 

Bobio Aoro 

On hydration of the trioxide, or when solutions of the 
. borates are acidified, orfhoboric acid, B(OH) 3 , is formed. 
This acid crystallizes from water in pearly plates, is volatile 
in steam, and colours the Bunsen flame green. It is a very 
weak acid, like carbonic acid, colouring litmus solution wine 
red. 

At 1 00° orthoboric acid loses water, forming the first anhydro* 
acid, which is known as metabolic acid; and at 160°, by 
further loss of water, the second anhydro-acid, known as pyro- 
or tetraboric acid, is produced. The relationships of these 
acids to one another are probably as follows: — 

Orthoboric acid B(OH) 3 . 

Metaboric acid (1st anhydride) B(OH)<^^B(OH). 

Pyroboric acid (2nd anhydride) B(OH)<^q^B — O — B<C^q^B(OH). 

(it may be pointed out that the nomenclature which is custom- 
ary in the case of these acids is not consistent with that 
employed elsewhere, e.g. in the case of the phosphoric acids, in 
which the pyro- contains a larger proportion of water than the 
meta^id. ) 

Metaboric acid is often supposed to be 0=B(0H). In the 
absence of direct evidence of molecular weight, the formula 
M'BOj will be used for metaborates in what follows. 

Few orthoborates are known. The magnesium salt Mg,(B 03 )g 
exists, and also volatile alkyl orthoborates such as B(OC 3 H 3 ) 3 , 
which is produced in the fomiliar test for a borate with alcoW 
and sulphuric acid. 'Another resemblance between carbonic 
and boric acids is shown in the fact that the only known ortho- 
carbonates are alkyl, salts. * 

The most stable salts of boric acid are the metaborates. AH 
except those of the alkalis a^ insoluble in water, and are 
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precipitated by adding a solution of borax — although a pyro- 
borate — to a solution of the metallic salt. The following is 
the reaction by which barium metaborate is precipitated: — 

Ni^BA + BaClg + SHgO = Ba(BOj)a + 2 HgBOs + 2 iJ’aCl, 

whilst the borax bead reaction, in which fusible cupric meta- 
borate is produced, may be represented thus: — 

Na 2 B 407 -1- CuO '= Cu(B 02)2 -f- 2 NaBOj. 

The best-known salt of pyroboric acid is borax, N agS^Of, 
lOHgO. An aqueous solution of this salt is alkaline in re- 
action on account of hydrolytic dissociation. In concentrated 
solution the following change probably takes place: — 

NagB^Oy-t-SHgO 2 NaBO, -H 2 HsBO, ; 

whilst on dilution there is an approximation to complete hydro- 
lysis according to the following reaction: — 

NaB0g-|-2H80 = NaOH -f- HgBOa. 

Since boric acid, like carbonic acid, does not affect methyl 
orange, a dilute solution of borax may be titrated with standard 
mineral acid, by use of this indicator. 

Borates still more complex than the above are known. 
The mineral larderellite, (!NH 4 ) 2 Bg 07 g, furnishes an example. 

Boric acid gives rise to remarkable compounds by combina- 
tion with organic oxyacids and polyhydric alcohols. In great 
probability it forms with them ring compounds containing the 
grouping 

.OH; 


and it is likely that the enormous increase in optical activity 
caused with compounds such as tartaric and malic acids and 
mannitol is attributable to this ring combination. 

Bor<m trisnlphide, B^Sg, is formed by passing the vapour of 
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carbon disulphide over a heated mixture of boron trioxide and 
carbon: 

3 CS 2 + SBgOa + 3C = 2B8S8 + 600 . 

It is a white crystalline substance, which like aluminium sul* 
phide is hydrolysed by water. It combines with hydrogen 
sulphide to form meta-thioboric acid, H2B2S4, which is also 
decomposed by water. 

ALUMINIUM, GALLIUM, AND INDIUM 

These three metals form a group whose members are closely 
related, the variation in properties being in accordance with 
the provisions of the periodic law. It is interesting to recall 
that by the application of these provisions Mendel 4 eff was able 
to indicate the properties of his eka-aluminium, subsequently 
realized in the element gallium. From the analogy of the 
second group, gallium would be expected to be somewhat less 
electro-positive than aluminium, just as zinc is less electro- 
positive than magnesium, and this is actually the case. 

Aluminium is very plentiful in nature, both as oxide and 
in many common silicates. * Gallium and indium are widely dis- 
tributed, but in minute quantities, and chiefly in zinc blendes.* 

Aluminium oxide is only reducible by electrolysis, or at the 
temperature of the electric furnace, or else by the use of 
sodium, 'but the oxides of gallium and indium are easily re- 
duced when heated in a current of hydrogen. ' Aluminium is 
non-volatile even at a high temperature, and its salts do not 
colour the non-luminous gas flame, though a characteristic 
spectrum is revealed by the use of the electric arc or spark. 

' Gallium compounds colour the non-luminous gas flame slightly, 
and the spark spectrum contains two violet lines. Indium 
and its compounds give a characteristic dark-blue colour to 
the non-luminous gas flame, which shows a well-defined spec- 
trum. It was by means of spectrum analysis that the two 
latter metals were discovered.'' 

* None of these metals in the ordinary state is easily acted 
pn by water,* though aluminium iu the form of amalgam, when 
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the protection due to superficial oxidation is prevented, is 
gradually changed into hydroxide by contact with water, or 
moist air. 'Dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids dissolve 
all three metals f indium is readily attacked by nitric acid; 
dilute nitric acid slowly dissolves aluminium, and also gal- 
lium, with evolution of nitric oxide; but aluminium is passive 
towards concentrated nitric acid. Aluminium and ''gallium,, 
being oxygenic, easily dissolve in alkali-hydroxide solutions, 
forming aluminates and gallates.' Aluminium, being more 
oxygenic than zinc, similarly placed in Group II, is able to 
displace the latter from its solution in alkalia 

Thb Halides 

Halides of the group type M"'X3 are known in the case of 
all three metals, and^in addition gallium forms a dichloride, 
6aCl2, and indium the chlorides InClj and InCL* Thus the 
tendency to form compounds of lower valency than that of the 
group type, which was observed in Group II B, appears again 
here. The trihalides are all solid substances, though volatile. 

Aluminium fluoride, AIF3, is less volatile than the other 
halides of this metal, and is scarcely soluble in water. It 
furnishes another example of the exceptional properties of 
fluorides {cf. AgF, CaFj, HgF^). It dissolves in aqueous 
hydrofluoric acid, forming hydrofluoaluminio acid, H3AIF3, 
the sodium salt of which occurs as the mineral cryolite. 

* The trichlorides all possess properties characteristic of the 
halides of elements of metalloidal character. Thus they are 
volatile, their boiling or subliming points being approximately 

AlCl, OaOl, InCl, » 

183 ® 220 ° 446 ° 

Alnmininm chloride is easily soluble in alcohol and ether. 
It forms double compounds with ammonia and with metallic 
halides, for instance, NaCl.AlClg, which is volatile; it also 
combines with certain acid chlorides, such as phosphorus 
pentachloride and oxychloride, and also the chlorides of 
organic acids. This property es^lains the use of aluminium 
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chloride in Friedel and Crafts* method for of ketonea 

In this process the acid chloride first unites with aluminium 
chloride, thus: — 

CjHj . CX) . Cl + AlClg = CeHj. CO . Cl . Aia# 

the product then reacting with benzene to form a crystalline 
compound with evolution of hydrochloric acid : 

CeHj.CO.Cl.AlCls + CeHa = Cg^^s . CO . CgHg . Aiaj + Ha. 

This compound is then decomposed by water and the ketone 
results. 

This explanation does not appear to suffice for the synthesis 
of benzene homologues from alkyl chlorides and benzene by 
means of aluminium chloride. 

Ferric chloride acts similarly to aluminium chloride, though 
less efficiently. 

All the trichlorides are acted on by water, fuming in moist 
air. When aluminium chloride separates from solution in 
excess of hydrochloric acid, it forms AlCl,, fiHgO, which on 
heating gives the oxide and hydrochloric acid. Tlie solutions 
of the chlorides in pure water easily lose hydrochloric acid on 
evaporation, with formation either of basic salts or the oxides. 

The reaction 

M"'a3+3H20 M(OH )3 + 3Ha 

is a reversible one, on account of the intermediate character of 
the compounds of those metals. A similar reaction is charac- 
teristic of arsenious chloride and hydroxide. 

This hydrolytic dissociation is further well shown by the 
behaviour of the soluble basic chlorides of aluminium on 
dialysis, when a pure suspension^ of colloidal aluminium hy- 
droxide, the hydrosol of alumina, is formed. 

Aluminium trihromide and tridodide, AlBr, and AII 3 , are 
similar to the trichloride; they are both volatile, and the 
vapour of Allg is combustibla They both form crystallo- 
hydrates like the chloride, containing six molecules of water, 
and are similarly decomposed by heat. 

t See note, p. 14S. 
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The iodide, like boron tri-iodide, is capable of entering into 
metathesis with certain chlorine compounds; e.g, 

4 AIIS + 3 OCI 4 = 3014 + 4Aiaj. 

Lowbb Chlobidks of Galuuu Aia> iNoniK 

When gallium trichloride is heated with gallium, and when 
indium is heated in anhydrous hydrochloric acid, the di-' 
chlorides GaClg and InClg are formed respectively. Indium 
dichloride, reacting with metallic indium, yields the volatile 
monochloride InCl. By the action of water both the lower 
chlorides of indium give the metal and the more stable 
trichloride : 

3 InClj = 2 InCla + In ; 3 InCl = InClj + 2 In. 

OZIDXS AND HtDBOZIDBB 

These are of the group type and M'"(0H)3, together 

with intermediate compounds, no other oxides being known. 

The oxides, all of which are formed when the hydroxides 
and salts of volatile oxyacids are heated, differ from one 
another in some important respects. 

Gallium and indium oxides, in contrast to aluminium oxide, 
are both easily reduced by carbon and hydrogen, and do not 
on strong ignition pass into forms insoluble in acids, as does 
aluminium oxide. 

The hydroxides, precipitated by ammonia from their salts, 
are all colloids, and as such, pass into colloidal suspension^ 
in water. Aluminium hydroxide, for example, can exist in a 
solid form as hydrogel, and in colloidal suspension as hydros, 
this latter form being obtained by the dialysis of an aqueous 
solution of aluminium chloride. The hydrosol form of alumi- 
nium hydroxide is converted in^ the hydrogel form by the 
addition of ammonium chloride; presence of this reagent, 
therefore, secures the complete precipitation of aluminium 
hydroxide by ammonia. 

X What Is commonly called a solution ot a colloid Is in reality a saspension. Such 
a '^soltttioQ " does not possess the physical properties of a dilute solution. 
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Freshly precipitated alumina is completely hydroxylated, 
and is easily soluble in dilute acids, but on standing or boiling 
with water it becomes less soluble, probably owing to forma- 
tion of Al 20 ( 0 H )4 or AlOOH. 

The three hydrated forms occur naturally, Al(OH)3 as 
hydrargillite, Al20(0H)4 together with iron oxide as bauxite, 
•AlOOH as diaspore. 

The hydroxides of aluminium, gallium, and indium possess, 
in addition to their feebly basic, feebly acidic properties. Thus, 
whilst they all yield solutions of their salts with excess of acid, 
they are all soluble in alkali hydroxides; gallium hydroxide 
is also soluble in ammonia, from which it appears to be more 
acidic than its congeners, a conclusion which is confirmed by 
the more ready hydrolysis of gallium salts. Of the alkali salts 
thus produced, the aluminates are best known. 

The salts NaHjAlOg, NajHAlOg, NagAlOg, corresponding to 
H3AIO3, exist. Their aqueous solutions are strongly alkaline 
on account of hydrolysis, and are decomposed by carbonic 
acid with precipitation of aluminium hydroxide; ammonium 
chloride causes a similar precipitation on account of the com- 
plete hydrolysis of ammonium aluminate : — 

Al(ONa)3 + 3NH4a zi: AKONHJs + 3 NaQ. 

A1(0NH4)3 = Al(OH)i-F3NH3. 

Saline derivatives of AlOOH are also well known. KAlOj is 
produced when aluminium reacts with potassium hydroxide. 
It is insoluble in alkalis and decomposed by water. MgAl304 
occurs as the mineral spinelle. 

Solutions of alkali .tartrates, citrates, and malates prevent 
the precipitation of aluminium hydroxide by alkali hydroxide. 
This phenomenon, which is analogous to that presented in 
the case of cupric and iron salts, is due to the formation of 
complex acidic ions containing aluminium, copper, or iron. 
Just as boric acid forms salts containing an excess of acidic 
oxide, so also with aluminium the same tendency may be 
noted. When aluminium oxide and a metallic oxide are 
strongly ignited with boron trioxide, which serves as a flui^ 
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the latter substance gradually volatilizes, leaving artificial 
complex aluminates which constitute alumina gems. 

Aluminium hydroxide combines with various organic dye- 
stuffs, forming “ lakes 


SOIfHATXS 

The sulphates of these three metals of the type ££"'2(804)^ 
are formed by the action of excess of sulphuric acid on the 
oxides or hydroxides; they are all very boluble in water, and 
suffer hydrolytic dissociation, easily giving rise to basic salts. 

Aluminium sulphate, Al2(S04)3, ISHgO, crystallizes in 
lustrous scales. Its aqueous solution reacts acid, and dissolves 
magnesium with evolution of hydrogen; it also dissolves alu- 
minium hydroxide, forming basic sulphate, which is eventually 
deposited. Al20(S04)2 has been obtained crystalline. 

Alums, possessing the general formula M'2S04, TX''^ (804)3, 
24 HjO, are formed by the sulphates of these metals, and are 
less soluble in water than the single salts. They are isomor- 
phous, crystallizing in regular octahedra; similarly constituted 
alums are also formed by ferric, chromic, and manganic and 
other sulphates, and also by analogous selenates. The stability 
of these double sulphates, as well as their insolubility in 
water, increases with increase of electro-potential difference 
between the metals, as was pointed out in Chapter V, page 96 . 
Alums exist as such to a slight extent only in aqueous solu- 
tion, breaking up more or less into mixtures of the single 
salts. Various basic alums exist; for instance, the mineral 
alumstone KJ8O4, Alj804(0H)4. ^ 

Oteeb Salts 

Of the other salts, the nitrates are soluble in water, that of 
aluminium being decomposed ^t 150 °, leaving the oxide. 
Aluminium phosphate, AIPO4, easily soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric, and sparingly soluble in dilute acetic acid. On 
boiling the latter solution a basic salt is precipitated. 

In conformity with their feebly basigenic character, none 
of these metals yields a carbonate; alkali carbonates precipi- 
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tate the hydroxides. Similarly, the sulphides are not formed 
in the wet way, hydroxides resulting when alkali sulphides 
act on the salt solutions. Indium sulphide, In^S,, however, 
in accordance with the more metallic character of indium, 
is formed as a yellow precipitate when hydrogen sulphide is 
passed through a neutral salt solution ; but ammonium sulphide 
.converts the precipitate into the white hydrosulphide. 

THALLIUM 

Thallium, the element of highest atomic weight of the 
group, occurs associated with varieties of pyrites in zinc ores, 
with potassium in carnallite and sylvine, and with silver and 
copper in the mineral Crookesite. Like gallium and indium 
it owes its discovery to spectrum analysis, and like them it is 
easily reducible from its oxides or salts, being usually precipi- 
tated from a solution of its sulphate by zinc. 

In physical properties thallium closely resembles its suc- 
cessor in series, lead. It has a bluish, lead-like tint, is soft 
and malleable but not tenacious, and marks paper. It has a 
density of 11*8, melts at 290°, and is volatile in a stream of 
hydrogen; lead with a density of 11 ‘34 melts at 326° and is 
also somewhat volatile. Thallium colours the non -luminous 
gas flame bright green, its spectrum consisting of a single green 
line. In this respect it resembles the alkali metals. 

The mode of natural occurrence of thallium, together with 
'such varied elements as zinc, potassium, and silver or copper, 
as well as its physical properties and the position assigned to 
it in the periodic classification, make the discussion of the 
chemical properties and analogies of this element a matter of 
more than usual interest. 

Gold and mercury, occupying positions in Groups I and 
II analogous to that occupied by thallium in Group III, 
present two series of compounds : the aurous and auric, and the 
mercurous and mercuric compounds respectively. Thallium 
likewise forms thidlous and thallic compounds of the same 
types as the aurous and auric derivatives. Now whilst gold, 
and to some extent mercury, show the feeble reactivity which 
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is specially characteristic of the eighth group, so that their 
compounds, especially those of lower valency, are somewhat 
unstable, the thallous compounds exhibit no such property. 
These compounds, therefore, are not very similar to the 
aurous compounds, but resemble instead the compounds of the 
alkali metals in Group I A, to which they are also related by 
type. This resemblance, however, although important, does 
not exhaust the analogies of thallous compounds. 

The neighbours of thallium in Groups II and IV are mer- 
cury and lead respectively, and it has already been seen that 
metallic thallium resembles lead. Thallous salts also resemble 
mercurous and silver, and especially lead salts. Thallic salts, 
although typical of the third group, of which thallium is a 
member, are rather unstable; they somewhat resemble auric 
compounds. 

All these relationships will be made plain in the study of 
the compounds of thallium which follows, this metal afford- 
ing one of the most remarkable illustrations of the variation 
of chemical character with variation of valency. 

Thallous Compounds 

Thallium gradually oxidizes in moist air, when carbon 
dioxide is absent forming the hydroxide TlOH, and when it 
is present forming the carbonate TljCOg. On account of this 
oxidation, the grey mark made by the metal on paper 
gradually disappears on exposure to air. 

Thallous hydroxide ciystallizes from a strong solution, 
'which may be prepared by acting on a solution of the sulphate 
with the requisite amount of barium hydroxide, in yellou^ 
crystals, TlOH, HjjO, which lose all their water at 100 ®, leav- 
ing thallous oxide, TlgO, as a brown powder. The hydroxide 
is regenerated from the dxide by means of water ; its solution 
in water is strongly alkaline, and 'absorbs carbon dioxide from 
the air. In these respects thallous hydroxide resembles the 
alkali hydroxides; it is, however, less stable than these, as the 
effect of heating it shows. 

Thallous sulphide, TI3S, differs from the alkali sulphides in 
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being insoluble in water; it is formed as a black precipitate 
on passing hydrog^^n sulphide into a neutral solution of 
thallous sulphate, but the precipitation is incomplete since the 
sulphide, like zinc sulphide, is soluble in dilute mineral acids. 
It is insoluble in alkali-sulphide solutions. 

Halides. — Thallous fluoride, unlike the other halides, is easily 
soluble in water, thus resembling silver fluoride, and furnishing 
another example of the exceptional j^roperties of fluorides. Like 
potassium fluoride, it readily forms a double fluoride, TIHF,. 

The chloride, bromide, and iodide are all formed by precipi- 
tation, and stand in order of decreasing solubility. About 
1'5 part of the chloride dissolve in 100 parts of boiling water. 
The chloride is also the product of combustion of thallium in 
chlorine; like mercurous chloride it is volatile (above 700°), 
but the vapour shows the normal density. Thallous chloride 
is white, and isomorphous with the alkali chlorides, but turns 
violet on exposure to light, like silver chloride; the bromide 
pale yellow and the iodide bright yellow like lead iodide. 
Thus the halides are closely related to those of Group I B, and 
also show some analogies with mercurous and lead halides. 

Thallous sulphate, TI2SO4, closely resembles the alkali sul- 
phates. It is soluble in water and isomorphous with potassium 
sulphate, and forms an acid sulphate TIHSO4. The most 
striking analogy, however, is shown in the existence of double 
salts, such as TI2SO4, MgS04, 6 HgO, isomorphous with K2SO4, 
MgS04, 6 HjO, and the alums TI2SO4 (AlgFejCrg) (804)3, 
24 HjO, which are isomorphous with potassium alum. 

It has been shown by IHitton^ that thallium lies near to 
rubidium and ammonium, between potassium and caesium, in 
the isomorphous series of the alkali salts, but that the optical 
properties of thallous salts do not support this relationship. 

Thallous carbonate, TljCOg, is sparingly soluble in water, 
from which it crystallizer anhydrous; it is more soluble in 
water containing carbonic acid than in pure water, bicarbonate 
being foirmed. In properties thallous carbonate lies between 
the carbonates of lithium and sodium. The thallous phosphates 

1 Proe, Roy, Soe. 79i A, 851. 
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also show similar relationships as regards solubility, and they 
are isomorphous with the corresponding potassium compoimds; 
TI3PO4 is sparingly soluble, TI2HPO4, H3O and TlHgPO^ are 
readily soluble in water. 

The chlorate TICIO3 is sparingly soluble in water; the per- 
chlorate TICIO4 and nitrate TINO3 are isomorphous with the 
corresponding potassium salts. The chromate Tl2Cr04 is an 
insoluble yellow powder ^jesembling lead chromate. Hydro- 
chloroplatinic acid, HjPtCl^, precipitates the platinichloride 
Tl2PtCl3 from solutions of thallous salts. 

Thallio Compounds 

Thallic oxide, TI2O3, although the typical oxide -of thallium, 
is less stable than thallous oxide. It is formed by the com- 
bustion of the metal in oxygen, and by the oxidation of 
thallous oxide by bromine; it is also produced at the anode 
in the electrolysis of thallous salts. It is a black powder 
insoluble in water and alkalis, which when heated fuses at 
720 ° and decomx)oses above 800 ° into thallous oxide and 
oxygen. It dissolves to some extent in dilute hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids, forming thallic salts, but chlorine and 
oxygen are readily evolved on warming, especially with the 
more concentrated acids, thallous salts being formed in solu- 
tion. In all these respects thallic oxide resembles the group 
type oxides, Pb02 and Bi20g, and thus behaves more as a 
l^ic peroxide than a true baaic oxide. It differs, however, 
from the two latter oxides in possessing no acidic propertiea 

Thallic hydroxide, Tl(OH)3, is formed as a brown pre-> 
cipitate when alkalis are added to solutions of thallic salts, 
or by the hydrolysis of these salts by much water; it is also 
produced by the oxidation of thallous salts by alkali hypo- 
chlorites, and on drying has the composition TIOOH. Un- 
like the other hydroxides of the* sub-group, it possesses no 
acidic properties, being insoluble in alkalis. It is a very 
weak base, and the thallic salts corresponding to it are 
generally decomposed by water. The superior acidic pro- 
perties possessed by aluminium over thallic hydroxide are in 
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accord with the principles of the periodic law; that thallium 
is at the same time less electro-positive than aluminium as 
shown by the relative positions of the two metals in the 
electro-potential series, shows how widely different the rela- 
tionships of elements with regard to these two classes of 
properties may be. 

' Thallio chloride, TIOI3, is the most stable thallic salt. It is 
formed by the action of chlorine on thallous chloride, and 
when anhydrous is a crystalline mass melting at 24^^ It is 
soluble in organic solvents and forms compounds with alcohol 
and ether, as well as crystallizing with water in the forms 
TICI3, HjO and TlClg, 3 HjO. It likewise forms with hydro- 
chloric acid the crystalline compound TICI3 . HCl, 3 HgO, 
which is analogous to chlorauric acid, thus: — 

HTICI4, 3 HgO : HAUC 14 , SHgO. 

Unlike the latter substance, however, chlorothallic acid of the 
above type does not form alkali salts, for when a solution 
of this substance is neutralized with potassium hydroxide the 
following reaction takes place: — 

2HTICI4 + 2KOH = TlCls.2KCl-fTia3-f 2H3O. 

Probably, therefore, the compound HTICI 4 , 3 H 2 O, which 
exists in the solid state, is broken up in solution. 

In addition to forming double chlorides with the alkali 
metals, thallic chloride also combines with thallous chloride. 
Thus when thallium is carefully warmed in chlorine the com- 
pound TlCl . TICI 3 or TITICI 4 is formed ; this on stronger 
heating gives 3 TlCl . TICI 3 , by which reaction the relative 
instability of the higher type is shown. 

From a nitric-acid solution of thallic chloride the chlorine 
is not completely precipitated by silver nitrate. This is due 
to ionisation not proceeding to all the chlorine atoms within 
the molecule, as in the case of green chromic chloride (q.v.). 
The isomorphism of thallic iodide with rubidium and caesium 
tri-iodides suggests that thallio halides may possess 


1 B. J. U«]r«r, Z«it. Anorg. Cktm, zzif (100(% 821. 
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constitution T 1 X<^^. The instability of the thallio as com- 
pared with the thallous type, as well as the resemblance 
between thallous and alkali salts, make credible the possibility 
of a transformation such as the following; — 

/X 

Tl— X 5=: T1 X<y 
\X 

Thallio sulphate, Tl2(S04)s, differs from the allied sulphates 
of the sub-group in not forming alums. A double sulphate, 
TI2SO4, Tl2(S04)3, is known, as well as compounds of the 
type M2SO4, Tl2(S04)8, 8 HgO, but these are not true alums. 

SUB-QROUP III A 
Scandium, Yttrium, and Lanthamm 

The general relationship of these rare elements to their 
neighbours of sub-group B is that indicated by the provisions 
of the periodic law, as is shown here again by the remarkable 
coincidence in properties between scandium and Mendel^eff's 
eka-boron. 

These metals all display the group valency of three, their 
oxides and halides being of the types M"'208 and M"'X3. In 
conformity with the positions assigned to them in the periodic 
table, they are more positive than the elements of sub-group 
B, and do not yield volatile organo-metallic compounds or 
hydrides. 

The hydroxides are all basic, being insoluble in the alkalj, 
hydroxides, the basic character increasing with rise of atomic 
weighty so that lanthanum hydroxide is formed directly, with 
heat evolution, by the hydration of the oxide, and possesses 
an alkaline reaction, being capable of expelling ammonia from 
ammonium salts. Yttrium and lanthanum also form stable 
carbonates by precipitation. The halides of these three ele- 
ments are non-volatile, and the salts do not suffer es^nsive 
hydrolytic dissociation. Double sulphates formed with the 
alkali metals are not alums. 
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By fractional precipitation of yttrium salts with ammonia, 
Crookes has divided yttria into eight components, giving dif- 
ferent phosphorescent spectra. Definite chemical differences 
between these fractions, other than the slight differences in 
solubility which led to their isolation, cannot bo recognized, 
and what bearing these researches have upon the atomic weight 
of “ yttrium ” cannot yet be indicated. In the analogous 
case of didymium (f.v.) more distinct differences have been 
observed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SUB-OROUP A 

GROUP IV 

iC (12-00) 
iSi (28-3) 

SCB-OBOUP B 

Ti (481) 


Ge (72-6) 

Zr (90-6) 


Sn (119-0) 

Ce (140-26) 


Pb (207-10) 

Th (232-0) 


— 


Group IV may be regarded as the transition group, linking 
the more positive elements of Groups I to III with the more 
negative elements of Groups V to VII. Consequently the 
balance between metals and non-metals is more even in this 
group than in any other, metals predominating in Groux)s I to 
III, and non-metals in Groups V to VII. As in most other 
groups, there is a rise in metallic characters with rise of 
atomic weight in both sub-groups. 

As regards the relationship to each other of the sub-groups 
A and B, it is to be observed that the respective positions of 
the analogous elements in the long periods are more nearly 
alike in this than in any other group. Thus the A members 
are placed fourth from the commencement, and the B members 
fouith from the end of these periods, whilst in Group III, for 
example, the members of the A sub-group are third from the 
commencement^ and those of the B sub-group fifth from the 
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end, and in Group YII the A member — manganese — ^is seventh 
from the commencement, whilst the halogens bromine and 
iodine are the last members of the long periods. 

The relationships indicated by these relative positions of 
elements in the long periods are borne out by the properties 
of the elements themselves. Thus the individual members of 
the sub-groups lY A and lY B, occupying analogous positions, 
are more nearly related to one another than similarly situated 
members of any other sub-groups; just as the memberaof the 
sub-groups of 1 and YII are more widely separated in pro- 
perties than those of any other sub-groups. 

As in the other groups, so in Group lY, the members of the 
A sub-group are more metallic than those of the B sub-group. 
The members of the B suh-group, together with carhon and 
silicon, which may appropriately be considered to belong to 
this sub-group, alone form volatile hydrides and volatile organo- 
metallic compounds. 

The more salient common characteristics of the group are: 
the display of the maximum valency of four in the hydrides 
MH4 and the halides MX4; the formation of typical oxides 
MOg, generally of acidic character; also the combination of the 
tetrahalides with the corresponding halogen acids and alkali 
salts to form complex acids and salts, chief among these being 
the isomorphous complex fluorides of the type BjMFs. 

SUB-GROUP IV B 

Carhong Silicon, Germanium, Tim, and Lead 

The non-metallic elements, carbon and silicon, are linked 
by germanium with the more metallic elements tin and ledd, 
just as in Group Y B nitrogen and phosphorus are linked by 
arsenic with antimony and bismuth. The modes of occurrence 
and extraction of carbon are in many respects exceptional, but 
the occurrence of silicon in silicates, and its preparation by 
the reduction of silicifluorides with potassium or aluminium, 
are characteristic of non-metallio elements, whilst the occur- 
rence and manner of extraction of tin and lead are character- 
istic rather of metals. Carbon and silicon, moreover, possess 
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low atomic volumes and high melting-points, display allo- 
tropism, and in the amoiphous state are bad conductors of 
heat and electricity; these are characteristics of non-metals, 
and are not displayed by the higher members of the sub-group. 
Some of the physical properties of the elements of this sub- 
group are shown in the following table: — 



c 

SI 

Oe 

8n 

Fb 

Atomic weight 12'00 

28*3 

72*6 

<• 

119*0 

207*10 


1-76 ) 





amorphous 





Density 

206 

1 grH>hlte 

2*35 

amorphou* 

6*47 

7*3 

(6*86 grey form) 

11*34 


3*5 






^ diamond j 





Melting-point 3600° 

? 

900° 

about 230° 

about 330° 

Boiling-point ? 

— above 1360° 

„ 1500° 

1460-1500° 


It is to be observed that there is a rise in density on passing 
from non-metallic carbon to metallic lead, and a fall in melt- 
ing-point. A comparison of physical properties shows that 
carbon and silicon resemble one another in the nature of their 
allotropic forms. Amorphous silicon is a brown powder which, 
like amorphous carbon, burns in the air, producing the dioxide, 
and unites with fluorine at ordinary temperature, forming the 
tetrafluoride. Silicon unites with chlorine at 460°, and with 
bromine at 600°, though not directly with iodine; carbon, how- 
ever, unites directly neither with chlorine, bromine, nor iodine. 
Carbon and silicon combine together at the temperature of the 
electric furnace, forming carborundum, CSi, an intensely hard 
substance used for polishing gems. Two other forms of silicon 
besides the amorphous variety have been described, being 
known as graphitic and adamantine silicon. The two forms 
are probably identical with one another, both being obtained 
by the reduction of silica or a silicifluoride in presence of 
molten aluminium, from whitoh the silicon crystallizes in black, 
shining, regular octahedra, isomorphous with diamond. Carbon, 
however, occurs in two distinctly crystalline forms, graphite 
and diamond. Graphite is formed when carbon crystallizes 
from molten iron under atmospheric pressure, diamond being 
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formed by crystallization from the same solvent by sudden 
cooling under high pressure. That a difference of pressure 
chiefly determines which allotropio form is produced is shown 
by the fact that when diamond is heated to a high temperature 
under ordinary pressure it is converted into graphite. 

Although in the free state carbon resembles silicon, in its 
compounds its relationship to this and the remaining elemento 
of the group is not so w^ll marked. It is distinguished by 
the number and stability of its hydrides — the hydrocarbons — 
the formation of which depends upon the power possessed by 
carbon atoms of imiting with one another in chains and rings, 
a phenomenon to which some analogy is presented by silicon, 
for instance in the compound Si^Clj^, which probably contains 
a chain of six silicon atoms. The carbon halides, too, are more 
stable than those of silicon; and the oxides are gases, whereas 
those of the other elements of the sub-group are solids, the 
oxides Si02 and Sn02 no doubt possessing high molecular 
complexity. 

The study of carbon compounds will here be limited to such 
as illustrate analogies or specific differences, valuable for com- 
parative purposes, between this element and other members of 
the group. 

Oermanium is more metallic in its physical properties than 
silicon, but shows some resemblance to this element in chemical 
properties. It bums in the air, forming the dioxide; like 
silicon, it is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but soluble in hot 
caustic alkalis; it, however, resembles tin in forming hydrated 
dioxide by the action of nitric acid. It forms no volatile 
hydride, being too metallic. 

The elements tin and lead are of a more pronounced metallic 
character, both in physical and chemical properties. They 
form no hydrides; their oxides and halides are less acidic than 
those of the foregoing elements; hnd although they maintain 
some of the characteristics of metalloids, metallic properties 
predominate. 

It will be convenient to study the chief compounds formed 
by these five elements in one system. There will thus be 
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presented a view of the changes taking place in various types 
of compound on paf^sing from distinctly non-metallic to dis- 
tinctly metallic elements. 

Htdbidxb (MH4) 

Carbon and silicon are the only elements of the group which 
form hydrides, and the above is the chief type common to 
these two elements. 

Methane may be produced by direct synthesis; very small 
quantities of pure sugar charcoal are converted almost com- 
pletely into methane when heated in hydrogen at 1150°.^ 

Both of these hydrides may be produced by the action of 
water or acids on suitable carbides or silicides, just as nitrides, 
phosphides, sulphides, selenides, and tellurides yield the cor- 
responding hydrides. 

Aluminium carbide, for instance, yields methane thus: — 
AI 4 C 3 -f 12H,0 = 4Al(OH)s + 3 CH 4 , 

and magnesium silicide and hydrochloric acid give the corre- 
sponding hydride, silicane, 

MgjSi + 4HC1 = 2MgCl, + SiH 4 . 

When ethyl orthosiliciformate, SiH(002H5)8, prepared by the 
action of ethyl alcohol on silicichloroform, is heated with 
sodium,^ silicane and ethyl orthosilicate result, 

4SiH(OC8H4)3 = SiH4 + 3Si(OC3H6)4, 

a reaction recalling the behaviour of phosphorous and h3rpo- 
phosphorous acids when heated (q.v.). Like methane, silicon 
hydride or silicane is a gas, which, however, is more easily 
liquefied than methane. \It differs from methane by being 
spontaneously inflammable * in air when mixed with hy- 
drogen, or under reduced pressure; behaviour which recalls 
that of phosphine. It is considerably less stable than me- 
thane, being dissociated by heat, and decomposed by potas- 
sium hydroxide, yielding potassium silicate and hydrogen. 

Mid OowM'd, Chem. Soe, Tratu., xevlt GSlO). 1219. 

’ s The sodium remains unohanged, its r 61 e in the reaction being unknown. 

• As with phosphine, the spontaneous inflammability is due to another hydride 
present in small quantity, probably 84H4. 

(B426) 


L 
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a reaction lyhich involves the separation of the hydride into 
its elements: — 

SiH* + 2 KOH + HjO = SiO(OK)a + 4 H,. 

That SiHf should be less stable than CH4 is in accordance 
with the requirement of the periodic law that the stability of 
gaseous hydrides shall diminish with rise of atomic weight in 
a group. This point is illpstrated by comparing together, as 
regards stability, NH 3 , PH,, AsHg, and SbHg, BiHj being un- 
known, as well as by contrasting H^O with and HCl with 
HI. 

Now unstable hydrides are reducing agents on account of 
the hydrogen which is liberated in their decomposition. It is 
true that the hydrides of some of the elements of the fifth 
group reduce by direct combination with oxygen, but this is 
due to the oxidizability of the elements themselves; it would 
hardly be expected, for example, that arsenic would be liberated 
in the free state by the oxidation of AsHj; but in the case of 
HjS and HI, sulphur and iodine are liberated respectively, 
when the hydrogen with which they are combined is oxidized. 
The reaction between silicon hydride and silver nitrate, in 
which silicon and silver are precipitated, 

SiH^ -f- 4 AgNOa = Si + 4 Ag + 4 HNOj, 

will now be understood, as well as the different behaviour of 
arsine towards the same reagent, 

AsHg + eAgNOs-f-aHjO = HjAsOa-f 6 Ag-f 6 HN 03 . 

With less reducible substances, such as copper sulphate, siji- 
cides are precipitated, 

SiH* -f- 2 CUSO 4 = Cuj^i + 2 HjS04 ; 

this reaction being analogous to that with hydrogen sulphide. 

Methane possesses no such reactivity as silicane; the only 
hydrocarbon which possesses analogous properties is acetylene, 
CgHg, which reacts with silver and cuprous compounds, pro- 
ducing acetylides or carbides. 

Like methane, silicane undergoes metathesis with chlorine. 
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and when antimony pentachloride is used as a halogen carrier 
silici-chloroform, SiJTClg, is formed. 

Othbb Htdbioeb 

Carbon forms many other hydrides, the hydrocarbons, which 
are generally studied under organic chemistry. 

Silicon forms two other hydrides. 

‘ Silioo-ethane, SijHg, a mobile, colourless liquid, boiling at 52°, 
isamong the products of theaction oi hydrochloric acid on magne- 
siumsilicide, prepared by heatingmagnesiumandsilicon together. 

Silioo-acetylene, (Si 2 H 2 )„, is a stable solid. 

Halidbb MX4 

The type MX 4 is characteristic of the group, fluorides, 
chlorides, bromides, iodides, and mixed halides being known. 
Of these the fluorides and chlorides, since they are known for 
each element,^ afford the best comparative data. 


Fluobidbs 


CF 4 

SiF* 

GeF. 

solid 

SnF 4 

PbF 4 

gas 

Mi a 

in aqueous 

yellow 

gas 

+ 3HaO 

solution 

powder. 



Chlobidxs 



OCI 4 

liquid 
B.P. 76° 

SiCl 4 

liquid 
RP. 69-6° 

GeCSi 

liquid 

B.P. 86 * 

Snd* 

liquid 

B,P. 113-9° 

PbCL 
liquid 
decomposed 
by heat. 


The tetrafluorides are formed by the direct union of the 
elements, and carbon tetraflnoride, the only carbon halide 
formed in this way, has been thus prepared. 

( They are generally obtained, however, by the action of 
hydrofluoric acid, derived from OaFg and HgSO^, upon the 
d’.?”:'leB, for example, 

SiOa + 4 Hj; = SiF, + 2 HgO, ) 

or the corresponding alkali salts, stannates and plumbates, in 
which case the alkali double fluorides result, e.ff. 

KjSnOj + 6 HF = KjSnFe + 3HjO, 

1 SnP 4 is known only In aqaeons solutioii and GeF^ as a crystallobydrate. 
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from which the fluorides themselves are separated by concen* 
trated sulphuric acid. ) 

The halanhydride character of s ilicon tgteRflhOride is shown 
by its reaction with water, when silicic and hydrofluoric acids 
are formed, 

SiF4 + 3 HjO = OSi(OH)j + 4 HF; 

the hydrofluoric acid, however, combines with more silicon - 
tetrafluoride, producing the stable hydrofluosilioio aoid,^ the 
complete reaction being: 

3 SiF^ + 3 HjO = 2 HjSiFj + HjSiOg. ) 

V Of the tetrachlorides, that of carbon is not formed by direct 
union, but results as the final chlorine substitution pr^uct of 
methane or carbon disulphide; all the other elements, how- 
ever, unite directly with chlorine, the compounds SiCl4, GeCl4, 
and SnCl4 being thus prepared. 

Silicon t etrachlorid e also results from the action of chlorine 
on a heated mixture of carbon and silicon dioxide, 

Si02-t-2C-}-2Cl, = SiCl4-f2(X), 

whilst germanium and tin tetrachlorides are formed by dis- 
tilling ' together the metal and mercuric chloride. Xead 
tetrachloride is produced in solution when chlorine is passed 
through hydrochloric acid in which lead dichloride is suspended. 
Ammonium plumbiohloride, (NH4)2PbCle, is precipitated from 
this solution on adding ammonium chloride, and when this 
salt is decomposed by cold concentrated sulphuric acid, PbCl4 
separates as an unstable liquid. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the tetrachlorides *is 
that they are chloranhydrides rather than salts; thus they 
are volatile liquids, whilst typical salts are relatively . J>on- 
volatile solids; they are unacted on by cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and, whilst soluble 'in non-hydroxy lie solvents, 
do not dissolve without change in water, but are decompoced 
by it, or by alkalis, with formation of the acidic hydroxides 
M(0H)4, or 0M(0H)2, or their salts. 

1 Boron trUluorldo (g.v.) comblnee •imllnrly with HF. 
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Carbon totraehloride presents an anomalous character, 
being, like the hjdude, comparatively inert; it is insoluble 
in, and not acted on by, water, but the prolonged action of 
potassium hydroxide gives carbonate and chloride, 

Ca4 -f 6KOH = K2OO3 + 4 Ka + 3 H3O, 

a reaction which reveals the relationship of carbon tetra- 
chloride to carbonic acid. 

-^Silicon tetrachloride is at once decomposed by water, giving 
silicic and hydrochloric acids, 

SiCl 4 + 3 HgO = OSi(OH)a + 4 HCl, 

but the chlorides SnCl4 and PbCl4 are capable of forming 
crystallohydrates, those of tin containing from three to nine 
molecules of water. The chlorides SnCl4, GeCl4, and PbCl4 
are moderately stable in aqueous solution when an excess 
of hydrochloric acid is present, but in dilute solution, and in 
the absence of much hydrochloric acid, they are decomposed 
like silicon tetrachloride. X 

Various double halides of the type derived from 

the acids HjMXg, are known in the case of the elements of 
Group IV B, as well as of IV A, some of which have been 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs. Of these the best 
known are the fluorides, though chlorides and bromides, but 
not iodides, exist. Carbon forms no such compounds on ac- 
count of the inertness of its halides, and silicon forms only 
fluorides, that is HjSiF^ and its salts. Tin and lead, as well 
as thorium, the most metallic elements of the group, form 
double chlorides such as are not formed by the more non- 
metallic elements. 

OZTOHLORIDSB 

Just as chlorides or chloranhydrides of the type MCI4 are 
the chlorides of the ortho-acids M(OH)4, so oxychlorides of 
the type MOClj are the chlorides of the meta-acids MO(OH)2. 

Oarbonyl chloride, COClj, known as phosgene gas, is formed 
by the tuiion of carbon monoxide and chlorine. It boils at 8**, 
is decomposed by water into CO2 and HCl, after the manner 
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of acid chlorides, and reacts with ammonia, forming carbamide 
or urea, CO(NH 2 ) 2 . 

The analogous silicyl chloride is not known. SisOClg, how- 
ever, formed when SiCl 4 exchanges some chlorine for oxygen 
at high temperature, is a fuming liquid, boiling at 137% and 
easily decomposed into silicic and hydrochloric acids. 

SnOClj results from the oxidation of SnClj; FbOClj is 
unknown. t 

Debivativies op the Type MHXt 

Trihalide derivatives of the hydrides CH^ and SiH 4 are 
analogous, and germanium, although forming no hydride, 
forms the trichloride GeHClj. Since CHClg, the chloran- 
hydride of orthoformic acid, CH(OH)8, is known as chloro- 
form, the analogous silicon and germanium compounds, as 
well as the bromine and iodine derivatives, receive similar 
names. The following substances of the t 3 ;q)e MHX, are 
known,i and are formed when the elements are heated in a 
stream of hydrogen halide gas. 



c 

Si 

Ge 


chloroform 

silicichloi’oform 

germanichloroform 

MHClg 

CllClg 

SiHClg 

GeHClg 


B.P. 61° 

B.P. 34° 

B.P. 72° 


bronioform 

silicibromoform 


MHBr,. 

CHBrg 

SiHBrg 

1 


B.P. 181° 

B.P. about 115° 



iodoform 

siliciiodoform 


MHIg 

CHIg 

SiHIg 

? 


M.P. 119° 

B.P. 220° 



It will be seen that, as in the case of the tetrahalides, the 
boiling-points of the silicon compounds are consistently lower 
than those of the corresponding carbon compounds, bu t-that 
with germanium the boiling-points of the compounds rise again. 

Just as CHClg corresponds with*’CH(OH)g, the hypothetical 
orthoformic acid, into derivatives of which it is converted by 
sodium alcoholates, thus: — 

CHClg + 8 NaOCgHg = CHCOCjHg), + 3 NaQ ; 
iBOlolfluorotorm, SiHFj, likewiae ezlsto u a ooloorlen gas, oondenilng at -$or. 
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80 liliciohloroform, SiHClj, corresponds with SiH(0H)3 and 
its alkyl compounds. Thus alcohol itself, without the use of 
sodium, forms ethyl orthosiliciformate, SiH(OC2H3)3, a change 
which shows SiHCl3 to be more reactive than CHCI3, just as 
SiCl^ is more reactive than CCI4. 

Silicichloroform also is slowly hydrolysed by water, which 
does not decompose chloroform, the product being leuoone, or 
orthosiliciformic acid, SiH(0H)3;* the corresponding carbon 
compound does not exist. Leucone is, however, rather un- 
stable, easily losing water; thus: — 

HSi(0H)3 HSi=^ 

— ^ -f 3 HjO, 

HSi(0H)3 H^i==0 

the resulting product being known as siliciformic anhydride. 
It is, however, a neutral substance which is broken up by 
heat into silicon, hydrogen, and silicon dioxide, a reaction 
probably preceded by the formation of SiH4, 

2 H 8 Sij 03 = SiH4 + 3Si02, 


the hydride then decomposing thus, SiH4 = Si + 2 Hj. 

When comparing together the elements carbon and silicon, 
it was pointed out that whilst no silicon derivatives correspond- 
ing to the paraffin hydrocarbons exist, beyond silicane, certain 
chlorine analogues of unknown hydrosilicons are known. These 
are SijClg, SigClg, Si4Cl,3, and Si3Cli4.^ The two former com- 
pounds are among those obtained when chlorine is passed over 
a heated mixture of magnesium and silica, and are separated 
from the tetrachloride and from each other by fractional dis- 
tillation. They are fuming liquids; SijClg boils at 146-148®, 
SijClg at 210-216®; the analogous carbon compounds CjClj 
^aClg boil at 185® and 268-269® (734 mm.) respectively. 

SigClg is hydrolysed by water, producing silicioxalic acid, 
amdogous to oxalic acid; 


0=Si— OH 
k— OH 


0=0. OH 
0=<i.0H, 


> Besaon and Fournier, Compt reiut (1909), 8S9, 149, 84. 
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and SiaCIg, under similar conditions, gives silicimesoxalio acid: 

0==Si— OH 0==C— OH 

HO— Si— OH : HO— i— OH 

0=ii— OH 0=A— OH 

■ilicimesoxalic acid mesoxalio acid 

Halides MXa 

Halides of the type MX^ are unknown with carbon and 
silicon, but are represented in the case of germanium, tin, and 
lead. Little is known of germanious halides, but stannous and 
lead halides are important compounds which manifest definite 
saline characters, being prepared by the methods usually 
available for the formation of salts, for example, in the case of 
tin, by the action of the halogen acid on the metal, as well as 
by its action on the monoxides in the case of tin and lead, and 
by precipitation of salts of the latter metal, whose halides are 
but slightly soluble in water. 

Chloranhydride characters are manifested slightly by 
stannous chloride, but scarcely at all by lead chloride. For 
example, stannous chloride is somewhat soluble in ether, whilst 
lead chloride is insoluble, and stannous chloride molts at a 
lower temperature than load chloride; also, whilst stannous 
chloride is decomposed by excess of water according to the 
reaction, 

SnCl, + H,0 = Sn(OH)a + HQ, 

lead chloride is not so decomposed, although basic salts a^ 
formed by combination with PbO. Both chlorides form double 
salts with alkali chlorides, the chief of which correspond to 
the acid type H2MCI4; the acid HgSnCl^, as well as 
probably exists in a solution of stannous chloride in hydro- 
chloric acid. Lead chloride, bromide, and iodide show pro* 
gressive insolubility in cold water, in which they resemble 
mercuric and silver halides; they are, however, easily soluble 
in hot water, differing in this respect from the silver halides 
and meroimo iodide. 
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OZIDXB or TBS TtFX M0( 

Thes^ correspond! to the maximum oxygen valency of 
the group, are known for each element. COg, SiOj, OeO,, 
and SnOg are the products of the direct union of the elements 
with oxygen, and OeOj and SnO^ are formed by the action 
of nitric acid on the elements; CO^, SiOj, and SnOg occur 
naturally in the free state, and CO^ and SiO^ combined in 
the form of carbonates and silicates. PbOg is not the most 
stable oxide of lead, being obtained, not by the combustion 
of the metal, but by the oxidation of the monoxide, e.ff. by 
hypochlorite solution, PbO + NaOCl = PbOgd- NaCl ; and being 
reconverted into the monoxide by heat. 

A comparison of the physical properties of these oxides 
reveals a great contrast between gaseous carbon dioxide on 
the one hand, and on the other solid silica, existing in the 
amorphous and two crystalline forms of quartz and tridymite, 
together with the solid dioxides of germanium, tin, and lead. 
The melting-point of silica is veiy high ; it can, however, be 
melted, and even vaporized, in the electric furnace. Molten 
silica may be worked like glass, and made into tubes or flasks, 
which are useful because, on account of the minute coefficient 
of expansion of the substance, they are not fractured by sudden 
changes of temperature. 

Inasmuch as the chlorides of silicon are more volatile than 
the corresponding carbon compounds, this great difference in 
properties between CO^ and SiOj must bo attributed to the 
polymerisation of the latter substance, which in all its known 
forms exists in very complex molecules. 

Each of these oxides is acidic, giving rise to a weak acid of 
the type M(OH)4 or MO(OH)2; lead dioxide, however, must 
bft i^flc^rded also as a basic peroxide, since although with alkali 
hydroxides plumbates such as K^PbOg are formed, the action 
of acids produces salts corr^ponding to the basic oxide PbO, 
oxygen or its equivalent being set free.* In this respect lead 
is analogous to its neighbour in series, bismuth, whose pent- 
oxide behaves as a basic peroxide as well as a feebly acidic oxide. 

1 Xhe tetra-Roetate however, exiaU. 
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Obtho- Acids 

Of the ortho-Acids, M(OH)4, orthosilioie aoid, £[48104, may 
exist in solution, and orthostannio aoid, £[48004, can be pre- 
cipitated by alkali hydroxide from a solution of stannic chloride, 
or by the hydrolysis of ammonium stannate caused by boiling; 
the others are unknown. Organic orthocarbonates are repre- 
sented by C(0C2H6)4, orthosilicates by Si(OC2H5)4, and the 
minerals olivine, Mg2Si04, and zircon, ZrSi04; red - lead. X 
Pb304(Pb2Pb04), may also be referred t(> the same type, since 
PbOj is separated from it by nitric acid. No orthostan- 
nates are known, but calcium orthoplumbate, Ca2Pb04, occurs 
crystalline. 

IkCBTA-ACUDS 

Meta-acids of the type MO(OH)2 are represented by carbonic 
aoid, H2CO3, which exists in dilute aqueous solution; meta- 
silicic acid, 1128103, which is approximately the composition of 
air-dried “gelatinous silica” precipitated from a strong solution 
of an alkali silicate by acid; so-called a -stannic acid, better 
known as a-metastannio acid, H28nOg, similarly obtained from 
a stannate by the action of an acid, or by the decomposition 
of stannic chloride by water in presence of calcium carbonate; 
and HgPbOj, which is deposited at the anode in the electro- 
lysis of an alkaline solution of a lead salt. 

Of the salts derived from the meta-acids, MO(OH)2, the 
carbonates, really metacarbonates, are well known ; the alkali 
metasilioates, such as NajSiOj, are supposed to exist in “soluble 
glass”, the mass obtained by fusing silica with an alkali car- 
bonate, and also occur in nature in definite crystalline com- 
pounds, such as Wollastonite, CaSiOg; the metastannates, 
K28n03 and Na28nOg, commonly known as a-stann«t«t.,arc 
obtained by evaporating the solution of the hydrated dioxide 
in alkali hydroxide, in well-defined crystals containing 3 HjO. 
Potassium metaplumbate, KgPbOs, 2 HgO, is a crystalline salt. 
PbgOg is lead metaplumbate, PbPbOg; &om each of these com- 
pounds lead dioxide is separated by acid. The salts of these 
acids are easily hydrolysed by water or dilute mineral acid% 
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because the acids themselves are very weak; when the acids 
are separated by hydr olysis they readily break up into the 
anhydrides and water, as in the case of carbonic acid, or yield 
partially hydrated and complex dehydration products. 

Ammonium silicate, like the corresponding stannate, is hy- 
drolysed by water, and this fact accounts for the separation of 
gelatinous silica when ammonium carbonate or other ammonium 
salt is added to a solution of a silicate; thus: — 

NagSiOj + (NH^ljOOa + 2 H,0 = NajfiOa + 2 NH^OH + HjSiOy 

Freshly precipitated silicic acid, corresponding approximately 
to the formula H2Si03, is appreciably soluble in water and 
dilute acids ; it loses water at 100°, H^SiaOj;, insoluble in water 
*and acids, being formed; and by further heating bodies con- 
taining less and loss water are obtained, until eventually 
anhydrous silica remains. By loss of water, hydrated silica 
becomes less soluble in alkali carbonate and hydroxide solutiona 

When acid is added to a dilute solution of sodium silicate, 
no precipitate is formed, the silicic acid forming a colloidal 
suspension. The difference between this behaviour and that 
of a more concentrated solution is not solely dependent on 
concentration, but upon the existence of the hydrated silica 
in the colloidal state in the former case, when it enters into 
imolecular union with the water, forming a complex which 
may be represented by the formula (Si02)n(2 HgO)^, where 
m is slightly less than n, rather than by the simpler formula 
SiOji 2 HjO. This state persists when the solution is dialysed, 
so that a concentrated hydrosol is formed, which easily yields 
a gelatinous precipitate of hydrogel. 

As a weak acid, silicic acid also forms salts of great com- 
plevity^^ao that the types of metallic silicates are numerous; 
other feeble acids show a similar tendency, for instance, boric, 
tungstic, molybdic, and chromic acids. 

Most of the metallic siUoates fall into classes corresponding 
with the following silicic acids: orthosilicic H4Si04, metasilicic 
H^iOg, disilicic HgSigOg, and trisilicic H4SisOg, and basic 
silicates derived from ortho and metasilicic acida 
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The various silicic acids may all be formulated as partial 
dehydration products of one or more molecules of orthosilicic 
acid: thus: — 

Si(OH)4 — SiO(OH), 

orthosilicic metasilicic 


pi(OH)4 

Si(OH)3 

SiOOH 

- > 

- > 

lsi(OH)4 

SKOH^a 
' orthodiBilicio 

SiOOH 

metadiitliolo 

/Si(OH)4 

Si(OH)3 

> 

Si(OH)3 

SiOOH 

> 

Si(OH), 

[si(OH)4 


>0 

5° 

lsi(OH)4 

Si(OH), 

SiOOH 

trisilicic 


Some representatives of the orthosilicic class are : 

Olivine Mg^SiO^ Zircon ZrSiO^, Garnet A] 3 Ca^Si 04 )g. 

Of the metasilicic class, 

Wollastonite CaSiOj, Augite CaMg(SiOj) 2 , Talc H 2 Mg 3 (SiO,) 4 , 
Emerald Be^AlgfSiOs)^ 

Of the trisilicic class, 

Felspar (K, Na)AlSi 30 g. 

Of basic silicates, 

Andalusite Al(A 10 )Si 04 . 

In addition to these, there are numerous hydrated silicates, 
containing water of crystallization, easily expelled on heating, 
and which, as a rule, are attacked by hydrochloric acid. » 

An analogy may be drawn between silicates and alloys. 
When silica and basic oxides are fused together, an amorphous 
slag or glass is formed, from which on cooling undiK>vaiVOur- 
able conditions ciystalline silicates may separate, just as 
crystalline compounds of the metals may under like conditions 
be obtained from the molten alloy. The silicates, like alloys, 
may be regarded as loose compounds of the components, lying 
on the border line between the definite chemical compound 
and the mixture. 
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Various complex stanuio acids and their salts are known. 

In addition to the true metastannic acid, generally known 
as a-stannio add, which was mentioned above, a polymer, 
generally called metastannic acid but better described as 
jS-metastannic acid, and to which the composition (HgSnOs)^ 
is assigned, is formed by the action of moderately concentrated 
nitric acid on tin. Stannic nitrate is probably first produced, 
but being unstable decomposes into oxides of nitrogen and an 
insoluble cream-white powder having the above composition. 

• metastannic acid, whose formula may be written 
Sn505(0H)jQ, and whose potassium salt is Snj05(0K)2(0H)g, 
when acted on by hydrochloric acid, gives rise to /^-stannyl 
chlorides such as Sn505Cl2(0H)8 and Sn508Cl4(0H)g, which 
are reconverted into the acid by excess of water. The com- 
pound Sn80gCl2(0H)8, which is soluble in water, gives a 
precipitate of ^-stannyl sulphate with potassium sulphate or 
sulphuric-acid solution. Prolonged action of hydrochloric acid 
on / 8 -metastannic acid produces stannic chloride, SnCl4, and 
concentrated potassium -hydroxide solution similarly forms 
potassium a-metastannate, KjSnOg; the ten-membered ring 
(SngOg), which probably forms the nucleus of these polymeric 
varieties of metastannic acid, being broken down by such 
treatment. 

. Thus stannic oxide resembles silica in being the parent 
substance of various complex acids and salts, though it differs 
from it in possessing distinctly basic properties; stannic acid, 
like silicic acid, can also exist in the colloidal state, but such 
a condition is very unstable. 

« 

Oxmxs OP THE TtPB mo and THUB DsBIVATmES 

ThiJ^'iiyj^ MO is represented by the oxides OeO, SnO, 
and PbO^. CO is generally regarded as a neutral oxide, GeO 
is little known, SnO and PbO are somewhat feebly basic oxides, 
whose hydroxides Sn(OH)2 and Pb(OH)2 are obtained from 

1 SUIoon fonns no monoxide, but^ eocordlng to Blmmonde [CAem. 8oc. Tran$* Izxxr 
(1004), 681], the reduction by hydrogen of luoh a ilUeate as that of lead yields some 
‘'■Ittolte’* corresponding to the oxide SiO. 
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their salts by precipitation. As might be expected, these salts 
show a tendency to be hydrolysed by water, giving rise to 
basic salts. The hydroxides also exhibit acid properties by 
reason of their solubility in excess of alkali hydroxide solutions. 

Carbon Monoxide. — The relationship of carbon monoxide to 
formic acid is interesting. Although carbon monoxide does 
not yield that acid with water, it is gradually absorbed by 
strong potassium hydroxide, producing potassium formate, 

CO-HKOH = 

and might therefore be considered the anhydride of formic 
acid, especially also as it is obtained when the acid is de- 
hydrated by means of sulphuric acid. An inspection of the 
constitution of the oxide and acid shows, however, that formic 
acid is not hydroxylated carbon monoxide, which would be 
OFT 

C<^OH> combination of the oxide with potassium hy- 
droxide involves a molecular rearrangement, as is shown in 
the above equation. Only in a limited and unusual sense, 
then, can carbon monoxide be considered the anhydride of 
formic acid. 

Stannous oxide, SnO, is a black powder, obtained by igniting 
the hydroxide out of contact with air; its formation may some- 
times be observed during the action of cold dilute nitric acid 
on tin. 

The hydroxide Sn(OH)2, formed as a white precipitate by 
the addition of alkali hydroxide or carbonate solution to a 
solution of a stannous salt, dissolves in excess of alkali hy-» 
droxide, forming a stannite, Sn(OM')2; thus it exhibits both- 
basic and acidic properties like alumina. Stannous sulphate 
and nitrate are formed by the action of the dilutffVu.inds on 
tin or stannous hydroxide, and are very easily hydrolysed by 
water. Stannous carbonate is unknown. 

Lead monoxide, FbO, known as litharge or massicot, is the 
most stable oxide of lead, resulting when either of the other 
oxides is ignited strongly in air. It is fusible and may be 
obtained crystalline. The hydroxide Pb(OH)2 is slightly 
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soluble in water, to which it imparts an alkaline reaction. 
It is formed in solu’.on when water containing dissolved 
oxygen acts on metallic lead. In spite of the basic proper- 
ties indicated by its alkaline reaction, lead hydroxide, when 
precipitated from a lead salt by alkali hydroxide, dissolves 
in excess of the reagent, producing plumbite, Pb(OM')2. 

. Since lead is more basigenic than tin, its oxysalts, derived 
from PbO, are more stable than the. stannous oxysalts. Lead 
sulphate, PbSO^, is nearly insoluble in water; consequently 
the action of dilute sulphuric acid on lead, with the evolution 
of hydrogen, is soon arrested by the formation of a crust of 
sulphate upon the metal; lead, however, dissolves in warm, 
concentrated sulphuric acid, forming an acid sulphate, thus : — 

Pb -f 3 HjSO* = Pb(HS04)2 -|- SO, -f- 2 HaO; 

this salt is hydrolysed by water, PbS04 being precipitated. 
In its insolubility in water and its solubility in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, as well as by reason of isomorphism, this salt 
closely resembles barium sulphate. Lead nitrate, Pb(N03)2, 
formed by dissolving the metal or the oxide in nitric acid, 
crystallizes in regular octahedra, isomorphous with barium 
nitrate. Its aqueous solution shows but a faintly acid re- 
action; basic salts, such as Pb(0H)N03, are formed when the 
solution is digested with lead monoxide. further resem- 
blance between lead and barium is shown in the properties of 
the chromates, both of which are yellow solids insoluble in 
water and acetic acid. This resemblance, however, does not 
extend to chemical properties; it is not generic, as the hy- 
.drolysis and solution of lead chromate by potassium hy- 
droxide, owing to the acidic properties of lead hydroxide, 
whilst^bOfTUm chromate is insoluble in this reagent, is sufficient 
to indicate. It may here be pointed out that no true conclu- 
sion as to the relationships between elements can be drawn 
from a consideration of the physical properties of their com- 
pounds alone. The chemical differences between barium and 
lead and their compounds require the elements to be placed in 
different categories, apart altogether from the indications of 
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the periodic law. At the same time physical relationships are 
not to be ignored, though what precise significance is to be 
attached to them in the present case cannot be said. ^ 

Lead carbonate, PbGOg, is precipitated when alkali-bicar- 
bonate solution is added to a lead salt, a basic carbonate 
resulting when the normal carbonate solution is used. White- 
lead is the basic carbonate, 2PbCOg, Pb(OH)g. The native 
form of lead carbonate, cecussite, is isomorphous with barium 
carbonate, but except for their insolubility in water, there is 
no further resemblance between the two salts, since barium 
carbonate does not easily lose carbon dioxide when heated 
nor form a basic salt, as does lead carbonata Tin being 
less basigenic than lead, forms ho carbonate. 

Sub- and Peboxidxs 

The gaseous oxide of carbon, CgOs,^ is a dehydration pro- 
duct of malonic acid, GH 2 (COOH) 2 , and probably possesses 
the constitution 

Lead forms a suboxide, Pb^O, which is the first product of 
the oxidation of lead, and is obtained as a black powder when 
lead oxalate is heated out of contact with oxygen : 

2 PbCa 04 = PbaO-l-CO-l-aCX)^. 

When heated, this oxide decomposes into lead and monoxide. 

Tin forms a hydrated peroxide, 2 SnOg, HgO, or H^Sn^OT, 
which is produced when barium peroxide is added to a solu- 
tion of stannous chloride in dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
remains in colloidal suspension after dialysis. 

SUI.FB1DXS 

The sulphides of the group resemble the oxides in chemical 
properties. The more important are CSj — together^R^h COS, 
— SnS, SnSg, and PbS. A gradation of properties may be 
observed in these sulphides similar to that which obtains in 
the oxides, though, as in other groups, the sulphides are 
distinctly less acidic than the corresponding oxides. Carbon 
and tin disulphides dissolve in alkali sulphide solutions, 

1 Ber. looe, 89. ess tmi tm. 
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forming thiocarbonates and tbiostannates respectively. With 
alkali hydroxides, mixtures of tbio- and oxy salts result, or 
salts of tbe oxyacids in wbicb oxygen is partially replaced 
by sulpbiu*. Lead sulphide is insoluble in alkali hydroxides 
and sulphides, which fact, considering that lead hydroxide is 
soluble in potassium-hydroxide solution, illustrates the more 
feebly acidic character of the sulphide. The difference of 
behaviour of lead and tin sulphides towards alkalis serves 
to separate the metals in analysis. 

Carbon disulphide, CS 2 , boils at 46° under atmospheric 
pressure, the boiling-point of COj being - 78°. As thiocar- 
bonic anhydride, carbon disulphide might give rise to two 
acids, orthothiocarbonic acid, H 4 CS 4 , and metathiocarbonic 
acid, HgCSg, and their salts. Salts of both acids exist, though 
' those of the meta-acid are the more important. The meta- 
acid is known in the free state, and is produced as an unstable 
reddish oil, when an aqueous solution of sodium metathiocar- 
bonate, formed by dissolving carbon disulphide in sodium- 
sulphide solution, is acidified. In accordance with the feebler 
character of the tbio- as compared with the oxysalts, sodium 
metathiocarbonate is decomposed by carbon dioxide ; thus: — 
NajCSj -h CO, + H,0 = Na,CO, + CS, -f- 

and even by excess of water, with formation of carbonate and 

HijS:— 

NajCSa + SHjO = Na^COa + 3 H,S. 

With alcoholic potassium hydroxide, CS, yields potassium 
xanthate or xanthogenate, 

CSa-t-KOH-t-CjHs.OH = SC<gg*^» + H,0, 

from whii^Pl)he acid itself SC . OC 2 H 5 . SH is separated as an 
unstable oil on acidifying; whereas by the action of excess of 
alcoholic potash, a sulphur atom is removed, and potassium 
ethyl monothiocarbonate result^ 

-f CjiHsOH = 00<^^ + C,H6SH. 

Isomeric with the unknown, unsymmetrical dithiocarbonic 

(B4W) M 
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acid, of which xanthic acid is the ethyl ester, is the 

symmetrical acid OC<^g, whose ethyl ester results from the 
action of sodium ethyl sulphide on carbonyl chloride : 

CXX)Ij + 2 C 2 H 6 SNa = (XXSCgHgla + 2 NaCl; 

similarly the isomer of the above monothiocarbonic acid 

OC<^g, namely SC<^Qj|^, is represented in the form of its 

ethyl salt, prepared by the action of sodium ethoxide on thio- 
carbonyl chloride: 

CSCl2 + 2C2HjONa = CSCOCjHj)^ + 2 NaCl. 


The gas, carbon oxysnlphide, or carbonyl sulphide, results 
from the direct union of carbon monoxide and sulphur at 
high temperature, also from the hydrolysis of tbiocyanic acid, 
liberated from its salts, by dilute sulphuric acid. 


HNiCS 

HgiO 


NH, + COS. 


The oxy sulphide dissolves in alcoholic potassium -hydroxide 
solution, forming potassium ethyl monothiocarbonate, in a 
manner entirely analogous to that by which xanthates are 
produced from carbon disulphide: — 

COS -f KOH + CaHjOH = + H^O. 


When aqueous potassium-hydroxide solution is used, potassium 
carbonate and sulphide are formed ; thus : — 

COS + 4 KOH = KjCOs -f KjS -f 2 HjO, 


the wholly metallic monothiocarbonate, 

oo<si- 

c* 

which might be expected, not being formed. Similarly the 
oxysulphide is slowly decomposed by water into COg and 
H^. From ethyl monothiocarbonate, hydrochloric acid libei> 
ates the oxysulphide, thus : — 

00(0C,H#)(SK)-|-HC1 * CjHj.OH-f KCl-f COS, 
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StaimolU inlphide, SnS, a dark-brown powder, insoluble in 
water, is decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric acid, 

SnS 4- 2 Ha SnOg -j- HjS ; 

the metallic properties of tin are thus manifested, since less 
metallic sulphides such as arsenious sulphide, AsgSg, are not 
attacked by this reagent.^ 

Stannous sulphide is soluble with some difficulty in sodium- 
hydroxide solution, even when the precipitate is finely divided; 
the following reaction takes place: — 

fiSnS-f 4NaOH = Sn(SNa)8 -f- Sn(ONa)j -f- 2 HgO. 

SnS is practically insoluble in dilute sodium -sulphide solu- 
tion, but a concentrated solution of this reagent gradually 
decomposes it into SnSg and Sn, the former of which dissolves 
readily, and the latter slowly, giving off hydrogen, thus: — 

3 NsjS -|- Sn -f- 4 H 2 O = NsgSnSj -j- 4NaOH -j- 2 Hj. 

Stannous sulphide easily dissolves in alkali polysulphides, 
including yellow ammonium sulphide, forming thiostannate, 
just as stannous oxide and chromic oxide dissolve in sodium- 
peroxide solution, forming sodium stannate and chromate 
respectively : 

SnS-l-NagSa = NajSnSj 

SnO NagOg = NagSnOg 

CrgOg-f-SNagOg-f- HgO = 2 NagCrO* -h 2 NaOH. 

Stannic sulphide, SnSg, prepared by subliming a mixture 

of tin, sulphur, and ammonium chloride, is known as mosaic 
gold; when precipitated it is a dull-yellow powder, which 
generally contains some hydrated dioxide. It dissolves easily 
in alkali ^lu lphide and hydroxide solutions, thus showing 
superior acidic properties to SnS, and forming thiostannate 
and a mixture of stannate and thiostannate respectively. 

Metathiostannic acid, HgSnSg, and its alkali salts exist in 
the solid state, and an orthosalt of the composition Na 4 SnS 4 , 
12 HgO has been prepared. 

1 with this may be oomiMred the different bebavionr of non-metalllo nnd metallic 
chlorides towards Shlphuric acid. 
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Acids decompose tliiostannites and thiostannates, raprecipi- 
tating stannous or stannic sulphide: 

NajSnSa-f 2HC1 = SnS +2Naa + H,S 
Na^nSj + SHCl = SnSj + 2 NaCl + HjS; 

whilst alkalis convert them, as they do thiocarbonates, into 
oxysalts and alkali hydrosulphide: 

NajSnSs + SNaOH = Na^nOj + 3 NaSH. 

This reaction illustrates the superior stability and acidity of 
the oxides over the sulphides. 

SUB-GROUP IV A 

Titanium^ Ziroonium^ Ceriwn^ and Thorium 

The elements of sub-group TV A, titanium, zirconium, 
cerium, and thorium, are more metallic than those of the B 
sub-group, and the metallic properties increase with rise of 
atomic weight in accordance with the requirements of the 
periodic law. As, however, was pointed out in the introduc- 
tion to this group, the differences between analogous members 
of the sub-groups are less in this than in any other group. 
The types of compounds formed by these elements are more 
numerous than in sub-group B. 

The following oxides are known : — 


MjOg 

Ti 

TiA 

Zr 

Ce 

Th 

^2^3 

TigOg 

— 

06^03 

— 

MOg 

TiOg 

ZrOji 

CeO* 

ThO, 

MgO, 

— 


— 

— 

MO 3 

TiOg 

ZrOa 

CeOg 

— 

MA 

— 

— 

ThgO^ 


HtDKOXIDBS COBBS8FOm)INO TO THB TTFIOAL OxTOBS 


These are precipitated from the corresponding sdK'G^slutions 
by alkali hydroxide. Ti(OH)4 i% almost insoluble, and the 
other hydroxides are quite insoluble in excess of alkali, so 
that acidic properties are almost absent from the typical oxides 
of this group. Butile, TiOj, which is isomorphous with SnOg, 
yields the titanate K^TiOg by fusion, a salt which is com- 
pletely hydrolysed by wateiv Titaoiuin hydroxide, Ti(OH)4, 
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when precipitated from cold solutions, is readily soluble in 
acids; Ti0(0H)2, which is formed from hot solutions, is soluble 
in acids with much diflSculty, and is therefore, probably, poly- 
meric, like ^-metastannic acid. A solution of TiCl4 in water 
probably contains colloidal titanic acid, from which the in- 
soluble form separates on long heating. 

Zirconium hydroxides, Zr(OH)4 and ZrO(OH)2, closely re- 
semble those of titanium, except that they are completely 
insoluble in alkali -hydroxide solution. Alkali zirconates, 
formed by fusion, are completely hydrolysed by water, but 
the hydroxide, like cupric hydroxide, tenaciously retains alkali. 

Ceric hydroxide easily forms a colloidal suspension with 
water; and when ceric-nitrate solution is evaporated to a syrup 
on the water bath, and the residue is dissolved in water, a 
yellow precipitate of basic ceric nitrate is formed on the 
addition of a drop of nitric acid. This is due to the change 
of the basic salt from the hydrosol to the hydrogel form by 
the action of acid. 

Thorium hydroxide, Th(OH)4, is a stable substance, forming 
ThOg by loss of water on ignition, the intermediate meta- 
compound ThO(OH)2 not being formed. Thoria, with about 
one per cent of ceria, GeOj, constitutes the material of the 
mantle of incandescent gas light. 

Haudks MX4 

The halides show a transition of properties with rise of 
atomic weight, signifying a change from feebly- to well- 
developed metallic characters in the elements. 

The fluorides of the elements of a group often show ex- 
ceptio nal^ ^groperties when compared with the other halides. 
These properties are, in the case of non-metals, the power to 
form stable complex acid? by combination with hydrofluoric 
acid, an example of which is seen in hydrofluosilicic acid, 
HjSiFg, and in the case of metals, great differences of solu- 
bility, as shown in the case of the alkaline-earth fluorides, 
when compared with the corresponding chloridea Both these 
peculiarities are observable in the fluorides of this sub-group. 
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Titeniom tetrafluoride, TiF4, is a liquid whioli with water 
gives hydrofluotitanic acid, HgTiF^, and titanic oxyfiuoride. 
The alkali titanifluorides, or fluotitanates, are stable salts iso- 
morphous with the corresponding silici-, germani-, and stanni- 
iluorides. 

Zircomuin tetraflnoride, ZrF^, is sparingly soluble in, and 
not hydrolysed by water; ZrF4, SHjO can be crystallized, 
from dilute hydrofluoric acid solution. The zirconifluorides 
are well-defined salts, isomorphous with the other complex 
fluorides of the group, whilst the zirconichlorides are not 
formed in the wet way {cf. titanichlorides). 

Cerium tetrafluoride, CeF4, forms double salts, but not of 
the usual type; when heated, it decomposes into CeFg and 
fluorine gas. 

Thorium tetraflnoride, ThF4, 4H2O, is formed as a gela- 
tinous precipitate when an alkali fluoride is added to a solu- 
tion of a thorium salt. Thorifluorides also exist. 

Of the chlorides, TiCl4 alone is a liquid, boiling at 136°; it 
is apparently soluble in water, producing probably colloidal 
suspension of titanic acid. A solution of TiCl4 in hydrochloric 
acid contains H^TiClg, and from this solution, on addition 
of ammonium chloride, a yellow crystalline precipitate of 
(NH4)2TiClg, 2 HgO is obtained by shaking. ZrCl4 is crystal- 
line and volatile, and gives with water the oxychloride ZrOClg; 
it thus resembles BiCIg in saline character. CeCl4 is very 
unstable, CeClg and chlorine being obtained when CeO^ is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid. 

ThCl4 sublimes when chlorine is passed over a heated mix- 
ture of ThOg and carbon. It forms crystallohydrates with 
water and double salts with alkali chlorides. 

OXTS,AI>TB CoSBSSPONDIirO TO THX TTFICAt. OxiDJlB 

» 

Titanic sulphate, Ti( 80 ^) 2 , 3 HjO, exists, and forms the 
double salt, K2SO4, Ti(S04)2, ^ HjO, as well as the basic salt, 
Ti0S04; the carbonate and nitrate do not exist, and the 
sulphide is not formed in the wet way; indeed all titanic 
salts are completely hydrolysed by water. 
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ZiroimiRm sulj^te, ^(SOJjp is produeed when the hy- 
droxide is dissolved in sulphuric acid. It forms basic salts, 
and leaves a residue of zirconia on strong ignition. An un- 
stable nitrate exists, and a basic carbonate, but the sulphide 
is not formed in the wet way. 

The ceric salts are orange-red ; oerio sulphate, Ce(S04)2, is 
soluble in and forms crystallohydrates with water, as well as 
basic salts. The nitrate is hydrolysed by water, and decom- 
posed by heat, but forms stable double salts with alkali 
nitrates j the carbonate is known. 

Thorium sulphate and nitrate are well-defined soluble salts 
which are little hydrolysed by water. The aqueous solution 
of the sulphate Th(S04).2 several crystallohydrates, sepa- 

rating at different temperatures, and also double salts with 
alkali sulphates. The basic carbonate, obtained by precipi- 
tation by alkali-carbonate solution, dissolves in excess of the 
precipitant, forming a double salt. The' sulphide is not formed 
by precipitation in the wet way. 


Dbeivatives or Loweb Oxides 


Titanious chloride, TiClj, is obtained from TiCl4 by reduc- 
tion with hydrogen. It consists of violet scales which form 
with water a violet, strongly reducing solution.^ When heated, 
this salt decomposes into volatile TiCl4 and non-volatile TiCl^, 
to which the oxide Te^O^ corresponds. Alkalis precipitate 
Ti(OH)8; TijOj, which results from heating TiOg in a current 
of hydrogen, is more basic than the latter oxide, and forms a 
well-defined sulphate, yielding rubidium and ceesium alums. 
Zirconium and thorium form no lower oxides, but cerous 
oxide, CejOg, and its salts are important, especially as in these 
compounj^cerium is related to the earth metals, both as re- 
gards natural occurrence ^ and in the properties of the salts. 

Cerous chloride, CeClg, 'Is a yellowish-white, volatile, stable 
substance forming crystallohydrates; the sulphate, 062(804)3, 


1 On this account TiOlg Ib used tor the volumetric estimation ot ferric iron, organic 
nitro compounds, Ac, Vide Knecht and Hibbert's New Reduction Methoae in 
Volumetrie Analyeie, 

• Cerite. gadollnlte, and samarskite contain PitO^, IiagOy, together with other 
basic oxides and silica; monaxite is (Ce, Li^ Pi)A> 4 , and lanthanite (CeLa)i(C(^ 
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also forms several crystallohydiates, as well as doable sul- 
pliates with the alkali sulphates, the salt Ce2(S04)3, 3 EI2SO4 
closely resembling the corresponding lanthanum and didymium 
compounds. The crystalline nitrate, Ce(N 03 ) 3 , 6 HgO, and 
the normal carbonate, (^^(COs),, 6 HjO, exist. It will be seen 
from these facts that the titanious and cerous are distinctly 
more saline than the titanic and ceric compounds, into which 
they are respectively converted by oxidizing agents. 

Peboxidss 

Titanium peroxide, TiOg, is obtained in a hydrated condition 
as a yellow powder, when ammonia is added to an alcoholic 
solution of TiCl^ to which hydrogen peroxide has been added. 
This compound is to be regarded as a superoxide which is 
acidic rather than basic, for its alkali and alkaline-earth salts 
are known, and when potassium fluoride is added to its 
solution in hydrochloric acid, potassium titanifluoride, KgTiFg, 
is precipitated, and hydrogen peroxide is formed in solution. 

Zirconium peroxide, ZrOg, is produced in a similar manner, 
and forms perzirconates with the alkalis. Zr^Og, 9 HjO is 
said also to be formed as a white powder when hydrogen 
peroxide is added to a solution of zirconium sulphate. The 
peroxides of cerium and thorium, CeOg and Th^O, — the exist- 
ence of ThOj is doubtful — are formed by means of hydrogen 
peroxide, like the foregoing, and are basic superoxides. 


CHAPTER IX 

GROUP V 


SuB-OBOcr A 

; N (14-01) 

: P (31.-04) 

Scb-obop^B 

V (61-06) 

Nb (Cb) (93-6) 
fDii Pr (140-6) 

Nd (144-3) 

Ta (181-0) 


As (;'74"9e) 
Sb (120-2) 

Bi (208-0) 
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Niferogon, the first '‘typical” element of this groups presents 
more pronounced oxygenic characters than are met with in 
any of the preceding groups. For instance, whilst the acids 
formed by the oxides of carbon and silicon are weak, nitric 
acid is among the strongest acids. 

Diminution of the acidic character of analogous compounds 
t^kes place from phosphorus to bismuth in sub-group B; and, 
in accordance with previously recognized principles, the ele- 
ments vanadium, niobium, didymium, and tantalum, of the 
A sub-group, are relatively the more basigenic. 

SUB-GROUP VB 

The ability to form stable, gaseous hydrides is a character- 
istic of non-metals, and the transition from non-metal to metal 
in the elements of this group is well shown in the properties 
of the hydrides, the stability of which diminishes from nitrogen 
through phosphorus and arsenic to antimony; whilst no hy- 
dride of bismuth has been isolated. The heats of formation, 
which are a measure of r ejative c bapiifiM.! together 

with the temperature of rapid decomposition of these hy- 
drides, are given in the following table;— 



Heat Of 
Formation. 

Temperature 
of Rapid 
Decompoeition. 

NH, 


1300'’ 

PHs 

36-6 K . 

? 

AsH, 

-11-7 K . 

230® 

SbHg 

—84-6 K . 

150® 


With the oxygenic properties of the elements themselves are 
associated basic or salt-forming properties in their hydrides, 
as is seen ^ comparing together ammonium and phosphonium 
compounds. The solution of ammonia in water is alkaline, 
and therefore contains amtnonium hydroxide, NH4OH, which 
has undergone a certain amoimt of electrolytic dissociation; 
phosphine, however, is only slightly soluble in water, forming 
a neutral solution, which probably does not contain any phos- 
phonium hydroxide. 

Phosphonium salts, too, are far less stable than those of 
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ammonium; only the halides, and possibly the sulphate, are 
known, and these are at once decomposed by cold water with 
the evolution of phosphine; in the case of ammonium salts, 
an analogous hydrolytic decomposition only takes place slowly 
on boiling with water. The hydrides of arsenic and antimony 
do not form salts. 

It might be supposed that basic properties of the hydride 
would increase from nitregen to antimony since the elements 
themselves become more basigenic. The formation of salts 
analogous to those of ammonium depends, however, upon the 
power of d eveloping pentavale ncv possessed by the element 
rather than upon basigenic or metallic properties; moreover, 
a fourth hydrogen atom is one of the elements to be taken 
up, and power to combine with hydrogen in such manner is 
not possessed by metals. 

Whilst, therefore, arsenic and antimony manifest penta- 
valency towards oxygen, they cannot combine with more than 
three hydrogen atoms; and the trihydrides even are rather 
unstable. Thus the manifestation of basic properties by 
hydrides, which among all the elements is practically confined 
to nitrogen, depends upon the possession of non-metallic char- 
acteristics by the element, which enable it to take up another 
atom of hydrogen, together with a negative radicle, when it 
becomes pentavalent. 

The base-forming properties of this class of compound are 
increased by the exchange of hydrogen atoms for alkyl groups. 
This is a general rule, which is illustrated likewise by deri- 
vatives of sulphur and selenium. Tetra-alkylammonium hy- 
droxides, foimed by the action of moist silver oxide on their 
halides, are analogous in properties to sodium and potassium 
hydroxides, and possess a strongly alkaline reaMon. Tetra- 
alkylphosphonium salts are much more stable than the simple 
phosphonium compounds, and they yield the hydroxides by 
treatment with moist silver oxide. Ike same is true of tetra- 
alkylarsonium and stibonium compounds. Bismuth alkyls 
exist, but they do not possess basic properties 

Passing from the B to the A sub-group, it is found that none 
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Where the add itself is unknown the sodiom or other salt is d' 
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of the elements of the latter group form gaseous hydrides. 
This is consistent with what has previously been observed; 
namely, that members of sub-groups A form neither volatile 
hydrides nor volatile organo-metallic compounds. 

By reference to the synoptic table on the previous page, it 
will be seen that numerous oxygen compounds are known 
belonging to a number of different types. In a general study 
of the oxides or hydroxides of any group two considerations 
must be borne in mind: (i) the diminution of oxygenic pro- 
perties with increasing atomic weight, these persisting longer 
in the B than in the A sub-groups ; (ii) the enhancing of these 
properties in a particular element by the Addition of oxygen. 
Thus, for example, (i) taking the type BjOg the acidic pro- 
perties diminish in the series NgOj, P2O5, AS2O5, SbgO^, BijOj 
from member to member, and (ii) considering the series 
NH4OH — ► N(0H)5, the latter of which is represented in a 
meta form by NOj . OH, the properties of the compounds 
change from those of a weak base to those of a powerful acid. 

Inasmuch as nitrogen and phosphorus possess strong indi- 
viduality and form some types of compounds which are un- 
represented among the other members of the group, it will be 
convenient to study them separately. Arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth will then be compared with one another and with 
phosphorus, and finally the members of the A sub-group will 
be briefly considered. 


NITROGEN 

The atmosphere is the chief storehouse of nitrogen; thus 
the greater part of this element on our planet exists in the 
free state. This fact may be attributed to.^m inertness of 
nitrogen ; that is, the difficulty with which n combines with 
other elements. 

The subject of the fixation and circulation of nitrogen will 
be dealt with at the end of this chapter; here it may he 
noted that the methods for preparing nitrogen artificially con- 
sist either in the oxidation of ammonia and its derivatives, or 
in the reduction of oxides of nitrogen. 
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This is shown in the following reactions: — 

. 4NHs + 30. = 2K.4-6HgO; 2NHs + 3CuO = Ng + 3Cu 
“J* 3 HgO. 

2 NHa + 3Cl, = Nj + eHCl. 

. 2NHs + 3NaOBr = Ng + 3 NaBr + 3 HjO. 

* 00(NH^+ 3 NaOBr + 2 NaOH = Ng -f- 3 NaBr + NajCX), 

NH4NOg * N, + 2H80. 

(NH4)aCrgO, = Ng + OgOg + 4 H,0. 

NgO+Cu = Ng + CuO; 2NO + 2Cu = Ng + 2CuO. 

Htdbidbs of NmtooKN 

Nitrogen forma the following compounds with hydrogen: — 

NHg Ammonia, 

NgH^ Diamide or Hydrazine, 

NgHg Di-imide (existence doubtful), 

NgH Azoimide or Hydrazoic acid. 

This series of compounds shows a transition from basic to 
acidic properties, with a decrease in the proportion of hydrogen. 
NgH is more acidic than SHg, and is comparable with the 
hydracids of the seventh group, the complex Ng being analogous 
to a halogen atom. Increase in acidity with loss of hydrogen 
is a general phenomenon well illustrated in certain carbon 
compounds^ for instance, the series: — 

CgHg : CgH* ; C^Hg; 

the last only of these compounds, acetylene, behaving as an 
acid, its hydrogen atoms being replaceable by metals. 

Ammonia, NHg. — Of this substance little need be said, its 
methods of preparation and properties being well known. 

One or more of the hydrogen atoms of NHg may be replaced 
by different elements or radicles, the nature of the resulting 
compound dspending on the properties of the substituting 
atom or group. The alkali metals produce compounds of the 
type NHgM, e.g, sodamide,* NHgNa, which on contact with 
water breaks up into ammonia and sodium hydroxide. Sodium 
hypochlorite yields chloramine, NHgCl, an unstable oil giving 
with alkalis NHg and Ng. Hydrocarbon radicles may replace 
on^ two, or three atoms of hydrogen, producing respectively 
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primary, secondary, and tertiaiy amines. The aliphatic 
amines are more basic than ammonia, the basic properties 
increasing with successive replacement of hydrogen atoms, 
as in the series NHsJ NHaCaHsi NH(CsH6)3; N(Oi8H5)3. 
The aromatic amines are less basic than ammonia, and their 
basic properties diminish with successive replacement, as in 
•the series NH,; NH^CeHs; NH(C3H3)3; TriphenyJ- 

amine, is not a^ase. 

Ammonia reacts with acid chlorides to produce amides, 
RNH2, which are either neutral substances, or possess very 
feebly basic or acidic properties. 

Acetamide, CH, . CO . NHg, shows feebly basic properties by 
forming an unstable salt with hydrochloric acid, CH3.CO.NHgCl; 
and feebly acidic properties by dissolving mercuric oxide to 
form (CHg . CO . NH)2Hg. 

Hydrazine or Diamide, N2H4( = HgN — NHg), was obtained 
by Curtius in 1887 by the hydrolysis of tridiazoacetic acid 
by dilute mineral acids; 

C3HjN3(COOH)3 + 6HgO = 3 (COOH)* + 3 NjH*. 

(tridiazoacetic acid) (oxalic acid) 


Hydrazine is best prepared, however, by prolonged heating 
of ammonium thiocyanate, and nitration of the guanidine thus 
formed. The nitroguanidine is then reduced in acid solution, 
and a hydrazine salt obtained after elimination of the carbon 
dioxide formed as a by-product. The following changes take 
place : — 

jjH . - H,S -I- NH.CNS „ jx . 

NH,CNS— g^>CS NH,CN — gg»>C=NH . HCN8 


HNO, 


NH(NO,) 


-^*>0 


NH 


-I-4H NH, 


+ 00^ 


Hydrazine is also formed from an inorganic source whfm po- 
tassium nitrososulphate, formed 1 ^ the union of nitric oxide 
with potassium sulphite, is reduced in aqueous solution by 
sodium amalgam. The reaction is probably: 

KON*=N.O.SO»K -f 6 H = NjH* + KJSO 4 + H,0. 


Further reduction by the amalgam produces ammonia. 
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I hydrazine likewise results from the oxidation of ammonia in 
Isolation by sodium hypouhlorite, the liquid being made viscous 
iwith glue and also from the oxidation of imea by the same 
reagent.! uTie latter reaction is essentially NHj.CO.NHg ■+• O 
s= NHg . NHg + COg, reached through a series of intermediate 
reactions, the further oxidation of the hydrazine being pre- 
vented by the presence of benzaldehyde, with which hydrazine 
forms the insoluble compound benzalazine, CgHgCHiN.NiCH. 


CeH,. 

An aqueous solution of hydrazine, prepared by distilling a 
salt wdth alkali, is alkaline, and probably contains the di- 
hydrate, HO . NHg . NHg . OH. The monohydrate is obtained 
on evaporation as a highly refractive liquid, slightly heavier 
than water, boiling at 118'6°, and remaining liquid at —40°. 
It may be described as hydrazonium hydroxide, NHg. NHg. OH. 

Pure hydrazine was obtained by Lobry de Bruyn by treat- 
ment of the hydrate with anhydrous baryta and distillation 
under reduced pressure, and is a hygroscopic liquid, boiling at 
113*6° under ordinary pressure, and solidifying at. 1*4°. It 
reacts vigorously with water, forming the monohydrate, and 
decomposes when heated thus; 3N.gH4 =: Ng -4-4 NHg. 

Hydrazine is a powerful reducing agent, precipitating silver, 
mercury, and gold from their solutions at atmospheric tempera- 
ture. Fehling’s solution also is easily reduced. The reaction 
is essentially NgH^ -4-2 0 = Ng -J- 2 HgO, nitrogen being 
1 evolved. Azoimide, NgH, results from the oxidation of hydra- 
]zine by hydrogen peroxide and sulphuric acid. 

Hydrazine forms two hydrochlorides, N2H4, HCl and 
NgH^, 2 HCl; both salts are easily soluble in water. 

The dihydrochloride melts at 198°, losing HCl, and forming 
the monohydfflbhloride, which melts at 89°. 

The sulphate, sparingly soluble in water. 

Although hydrazine has only comparatively recently been , 
isolated, its substitution compounds, particularly phenylhydra- 
zine, CgHg.NH.NH2, were known previously. The formation 
of hydrazides, B.CO.NH.NH2, and hydrazones,. BgC : N.NHg, 


1 MiMtakerft, J. Jtwu. Pky$. Chem. Soe., 1905, 87, 1. 
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by hydrazine and its derivatives, are valuable reactions in the 
study of the carbon compounds. 

Si'imide, N^H^. — ^little is known of this substance. It is 
said to be a gas formed by the decomposition of ammonium 
chloroplatinate by heat; 

(NH4)2PtCl« = Pt + 6 HO + Nja, 

Aloimide or Hydrazoio acid, N3H. 

The following substances contain the azo grouping, 
_N=N— 

Di-imide HN=NH 

Hyponifcroua acid HO . N=N . OH 



N=N 

Nitrous oxide 

V 


N=N 

Azoimide 



Azoimide may be obtained by the action of nitrous acid on 
salts of hydrazine. This method of preparation is analogous 
to that by which nitrogen is obtained from ammonium salts : 


NH2 

i.HCl 

NHa 

iSrHj.HCl 


4. NO. OH 
+ NO.OH 


= +2H2O + HCI 

= 1 ^NH + 2H80 + HC1. 


The substance was first obtained, however, by Curtius from 
hippuryl hydrazine (CgHjCO.NH.CHj.CO.NH.NHj) by an 
analogous reaction, the hippurylazoimide produced being hy- 
drolysed by dilute acid or alkali. 

Paranitrophenylazoimide, formed together frith other sub- 
stances by the action of ordinary strong nitric acid on 
phenylazoimide, yields the alkali salt of azoimide by hy- 
drolysis: — 

/NOj KOH .NOj .N 
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and from the alkali salt, azoimide itself can be obtained by 
distillation with dilute sulphuric acid. 

(W. Wislicenus prepared azoimide by the action of nitrous 
oxide on sodamide thus: — 

2 NaNHa + NjO = NaN, + NH, + NaOH, 

the sodium salt being decomposed by sulphuric acid and the 
acid obtained by distillation. } 

Pure azoimide, obtained by distilling the potassium salt with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and condensing the dried vapours by 
means of liquid air, is a mobile liquid with a penetrating smell, 
boiling at 30°, freezing at ~80°, and highly explosive. A dilute 
aqueous solution has an acid reaction, having undergone elec- 
trolytic dissociation to the extent of about 1 per cent. This 
substance is therefore known as hydrazoic acid, and its salts as 
hydrazoates, azides, or simply nitrides. The silver, mercurous, 
and lead salts are sparingly soluble in water, thus resembling the 
corresponding halides. Like the acid itself, they are explosive. 


Classification of Csrtain Nitroobn Comfodnos 


The various classes of compounds containing a single 
nitrogen atom may be advantageously summarized according 
to the following scheme, which shows the various stages of 
oxidation ; — 


NX, 

NHg base 
NH^OH base 

IfH.(OH)2 dihydiozyammoiitA 

Dehydration products 
(N. OH)j, hyponitrous acid, 
and NgO 

[N(0H)3] orthonitrous acid 
NO . OH (mete^itrous acid 
Nfig anhydride 


NX, 

[NEjlNH^Cl 
NH4OH 

[NHgCOHlg] 

Dehydration product ONBj 
(oxyamines) 

[NH/OHg)] 

[NH(OH)J 

Dehydration product B.N^ 

* (nitro-compounds) 

[N(OH)J orthonitric acid HNO,, 2]B^ 
[NO(OH),] mesonitric acid HNOg, 

NOj . OH (ineta)mtric acid 
NjOg anhydride 


Compounds in square brackets are unknown. 
(»4») 


K 
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N2C, Ttp* 

^ t Hydroxylamine, NH^.OH (oxyammonia), was discovered 
in 1865 by Lossen, who obtained it by the action of nascent 
hydrogen on nitric oxide: 

2NO + 6H = 2NHa.OH. / 

It is also formed by the reduction of nitric acid, by tin or zinc, 
and may be produced and identified by the following simple 
experiment: — 

“ Pour some dilute sulphuric acid on zinc, and then a little 
nitric acid, when the effervescence will lessen to a marked 
extent; in half a minute pour off the acid solution and add 
potash in large excess to dissolve the zinc hydroxide; then 
add a little very dilute copper-sulphate solution. A yellow 
precipitate of hydrated cuprous oxide will be produced.’'^ 
This reaction may be represented by the following equation; — 
HNO3 -b 6H = NH3.OH + 2HjO. 


Hydroxylamine may also be obtained by the reduction of 
nitroparafiins, such as CH3.NO3, but^the most important 
method for the production of this substance consists in the 
sulphonation of nitrous acid by sulphurous acid and the hydro- 
lytic reduction of the product. \ 

The following scheme represents the mechanism of the 
sulphonation of nitrous acid: — 


2H.S08H 


N<8h - 


/S03H 
N— SOjH 
\Olf 

hydroxylamine 
dltulphonic acid 


H.SO,H 


/SO3H 
N— SO,H 
^SOgH 
nltriloralphonlo 


The hydrolysis of these two products may be effected in two 
ways. If water or dilute acid is used there ie^. reduction with 
simultaneous production of sulphuric acid: 


/SOgH HOH 
N-H 30 ,H — 

\SOgH 


/H 

N— SOgH 
\SOgH 
HO.SOgH 


imldodlinlphonlo 

add 


HOH /H HOH 

— N— H — NH4HSO4 

\SOgH " 

+ HO.SOgH 
amldoiulphonio 
add 


1 Plxera. 
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HOH 

N— SOjH 


/H HOH /H 

N— SO^ — N— H 

\OH \OH 

+ HO.SO3H +HO.SO,H 

hydroxyUmlne hydroxylamin* 

■ulphonic Mid 


Hydrolysis by alkalis does not involve reduction, and sulphite 
u regenerated: 


/'SOgH 

N— 


HOH 



According to Divers, normal sulphites do not react with alkali 
nitrites. Nitrous and sulphurous acids reacts but the presence 
of base is necessary to combine with the products and render 
them stable. Thus the alkali salts of hydroxylamine di- 
sulphonic and nitrilosulphonic acids may be obtained, and 
when the former are boiled with dilute acids, salts of hydroxy- 
lamine are produced : 

HO . N(SOjNa), -f- 2 H,0 = HO . NH, . HjSO* + NagSO*. 

Wre anhydrous hydroxylamine was prepared in 1891 by 
Lobry de Bruyn, by bringing together hydroxylamine hydro- 
chloride and sodium methoxide in methyl-alcoholic solution, 
sodium chloride being precipitated : 

NHgOH . Ha -f NaOOH, = NHgOH -f NaQ -|- CHgOH 


The hydroxylamine was fractionated under reduced pressure, 
aft^T. /^intilling off the methyl alcohol, and obtained as a white 
ciystalline solid, melting at 30° and boiling at 70° under 60 mm. 
pr^ure. / Crismer obtained it in the same year by distilling 
ZnCl 2 . 2 NH 28 H. 

An aqueous solution of hydroxylamine is alkaline, but un- 
stable, soon breaking up into nitrogen, ammonia, and water. 
It reduces copper, mercury, silver, and gold solutions, and 
decolorises iodine, nitrous oxide being produced in these 
reactions thus: — 

2NHPH + SO -t- 3H/>. 
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Hydrozylamine reacts with nitrous acid, first producing hypo- 
nitrous acid and then nitrous oxide: — 

NHaOH + HONO = HON=NOH -|- H^O 
HON=NOH = N=N + HgO 

V 

Hydroxylamine is employed for the preparation of oximes, 
which are formed from aldehydes and ketones according tO 
the reaction: — 

^>00 + HgNOH = ^>C:NOH + HgO. 

It is chiefly known in the form of its crystalline salts, such as 
the hydrochloride, sulphate, and nitrate, which are more stable 
than the free base. 

Mono- and di- substituted hydroxylamines, NHR^ . OH and 
NBjItg . OH exist, but the displacement of the third hydrogen 
atom results in the formation of an oxyamine,^ thus : — 

/OR /R 

N— R — 0=N— R 

\R \R. 

Oxyamines, which are bases, may likewise be obtained by the 
action of hydrogen peroxide on tri-substituted amines, NHg. 

Ebler and Schott ^ believe hydroxylamine itself to be tauto- 
meric, thus : NHg . OH NHg : O. They regard the form 
NHgOH as feebly acidic, since calcium displaces hydrogen 
from hydroxylamine, forming the compound Ca(C)NH2)2, 
calcium hydroxylamate. NH3:0 would thus be the basic form, 
while the hydroxylamine salts become oxonium componTirla 

NH.: 0 <£ 

Hyponitrous aoid, HgNgOg, stands midway, As regards stage 
of oxidation, between hydroxylamine and nitrous acid. The 
basic properties which characterize ammonia, and are less pro- 
nounced in hydroxylamine, give place to feebly acidic pro- 
perties in hyponitrous acid, which is comparable in strength 

1 l>iuMt*n ft Oonlding, C%«m. Soe. Tram. Ixxv (ISM)^ lOOi. 

*J. pr. Okm. IMS (U], It, m. 
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to carbonic acid. Acidic properties are further increased in 
nitrous acid. 

On consideration of the relationship of hyponitrous acid to 
hydroxylamine and td nitrous acid, the following methods of 
preparation may be proposed : — 

(а) Beduction of nitrous acid. 

(б) Oxidation of hydroxylamine. 

(c) Combination of niti’ouS' acid with hydroxylamine. 

Each of these methods can be realized. 

(a) Sodium hyponitrite is formed by the action of sodium 
amalgam on sodium nitrite solution: 

2NaONO + 4H = NaO.N=N.ONa + 2 HjO. 

Again, as was previously shown, hydroxylamine stilphonic 
acid is formed by the hydrolytic reduction of hydroxylamine 
disulphonic acid, obtained by the sulphonation of nitrous 
acid: 

/SO3H /SOgH 

N— SO3H + HOH = N—H + HjSO*. 

\OH 

if the alkali salt of this acid is hydrolysed by fusion with 
caustic alkali, which does not involve reduction, hyponitrite 
is produced: 

/SOjNa N . ONa 

2 N—H +4NaOH = || + 2Nai^8+ 4HaO; 

\OH N . ONa 

thus ipjlirectly, nitrous is reduced to hyponitrous acid. 

{b) Hyponitrous acid also results from the oxidation of 
hydroxylamine by sodium hypobromite or silver oxide. 

(c) The sam*e,cid may also be prepared by introducing nitroiis 
anhydride intdti methyl alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine: 
2NHj,0H + Nj 03 = 2H8N80g + H,0. 

Silver hyponitrite is formed as a yellow precipitate when silver 
nitrate is added to a solution of the alkali salt; and thence the 
acid itself can be isolated by the use of ethereal hydrochloric 
add. On evaporation of the ether the acid remains as a whiter 
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crystalline solid, which dissolves in cold water; hut its solution 
decomposes on warming, with evolution of nitrous oxide. 

The molecular weight of hyponitrous acid, determined by 
the cryoscopic method, corresponds with the formula HgNjOg. 
This, together with its modes of formation and acid properties, 
indicates that it is diazodihydroxide. It is possible, in accord- 
ance with the Hantsch-Werner view of the stereochemistry 
of nitrogen, that such a substance may exist in two stereo- 
isomeric forms, known respectively as syn- and anti- forms: 

N.OH N.OH 

Jr. OH HO. It 

syn-form anti-form 

K two such bodies did exist, the syn-form should yield nitrous 
oxide and water more easily than the anti-form, owing to the 
closer proximity of the hydroxyl groups. 

An isomer of hyponitrous acid exists in nitramide, the 
amide of nitric acid. This substance is obtained by acidic 
hydrolysis of salts of nitrocarbamic acid: 

<^NH.NOa + ®='® = (XKgg-HNHa.NO.. 

Nitramide crystallizes in white leaflets, which melt at 72° —76° 
with rapid decomposition. Its aqueous solution is strongly 
acid; and its salts easily decompose in solution, giving off 
nitrous oxide. 

These facts do not accord with the idea that the substance 
is the amide of nitric acid. There are two views w to its 
constitution. Thiele believes it to be imidonitric acid, 

HN=N^qjj» both hydrogen atoms being Ifbplaceable by 

metals. Hantsch is of opinion that this substance is syndi- 
azohydroxide, owing to the great ease with which it yields 
nitrous oxide by decomposition when heated: 

N.OH Nv 

• A.oh-|^>+=^- 
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Under these circumstances hyponitrous acid would be antidi- 
azohydroxide: 

N.OH 



It was shown on page 193 that hyponitrous acid may be 
iiegarded as a dehydration product of dihydroxyammonia, 
NH(0H)3. This substance, also called nitroxyl, is formed 
by the oxidation of hydroxylamine by Caro’s acid.^ 

Nitrons acid, the final oxidation product of ammonia, is 
more unstable than hyponitrous acid, for, unlike the latter sub- 
stance, it cannot be obtained pure. The ortho-form, N(OH),, 
is unknown, even in combination, the nitrites being meta-salts, 
NO . 0|d. These salts are very stable, but when the acid is 
liberated it undergoes spontaneous self-oxidation and reduction 
in the following manner: — 

3 HNOa = HNOj -|- 2 NO -|- HjO. 

A solution of nitrous acid, obtained by dissolving its anhydride 
in water at low temperature, undergoes the same change on 
warming. 

When silver nitrite reacts with an alkyl iodide a nitro- 
paraffin, or a mixture of nitroparaffin with alkyl nitrite, is 
produced. Methyl iodide gives nitromethane, CHj . NOg, 
only, ethyl iodide yields a mixture of nitroethane, CjHj . NOj, 
and ethyl nitrite, CjHg . O . NO ; and the proportion of nitro- 
derivative diminishes with rise in the homologous series. 

^i s it must be concluded either that silver nitrite can 
exist in the two forms Ag . O . NO and Ag . NO 2 , or, if in the 
first form only, that alkyl nitrites undergo partial or complete 
transformation.^ into nitroparaffins. Since the proportion be- 
tween the amount of nitrite and nitro-compound formed varies 
when different alkyl compounds are used, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the phenomenon depends on the alkyl com- 
pound rather than on the structure of silver nitrite, but it is 
possible to assume a lability of the constituent atoms of the 

1 For an account of thU aubatanoe aee Stewart'a iZacant Advane$t in Phj/Hcat and 
ZnorffWMA ChemUtry, 
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nitrite ion as the original cause of the production of isomen^ 
although the extent of tautomeric change in the ion is deter- 
mined by the nature of the alkyl iodide used. In the present 
state of knowledge, therefore, it is not possible to say whether 
nitrites exist in two forms or not. 

A remarkable property of nitroparaffins is their acidity. 
This is accounted for by supposing that the following tauto- 
meric change takes place: — 



a metallic atom replacing the hydroxylic hydrogen in salt 
formation {cf. nitramide). This supposition is borne out by 
the fact that in certain cases^ the two forms here represented 
have been isolated, one of them being shown to contain a 
hydroxyl group by giving a colour with ferric chloride. 

Nitroobn TBiHAunna 

Nitrogen forms compounds with all the halogen elements, 
those with chlorine and iodine being the best known. They 
are endothermic compounds which are explosive, chloride of 
nitrogen being a very dangerous substance. These compounds 
are prepared by the action of the halogens, or of acids of the 
type HOX, on ammonia or ammonium salts. 

Nitrogen trichloride is obtained as a heavy yellow oily 
liquid with a pungent odour by passing chlorine into a con- 
centrated solution of ammonium chloride. If ammonia gas or 
solution is employed nitrogen only is obtained, togevh'ex' wxiu 
hydrogen chloride. Nitrogen chloride is also formed when 
a lump of ammonium chloride is suspended in a concentrated 
solution of hypochlorous acid; and since NClT^s decomposed 
by water into ammonia and hyposhlorous acid, the following 
reaction is reversible : — 

NH,-f.3H(Xa = NCa, + 8HOH. 

1 Phenylnitromethuie, CA . CHg . KOg, a pieado acid, paulng Into 

c*».ch=n<2h. 
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This reaction ie of interest^ since it is one of hydrolytic reduc- 
tion, analogous to the aoidic hydrolysis of nitrilosulphonic acid, 
N . (SOgH)s, in which ammonia is generated. NCI3 can hardly 
therefore be considered to be the chloride of orthonitrous acid, 
since no nitrous acid is produced in its hydrolysis. 

Nitrogen, iodide. — By the action of iodine on aqueous am- 
monia the compound NgHgl, is obtained as a coloured ciystal- 
line explosive substance, which is decomposed by water in the 
same way as chloride of nitrogen. Thus the reactions are: 

3Ig-f 3 H 2 O = 3 HI -f 3 HOI and 

2NH3-f 3HOI NgHsIg -b 3 HjO. 

The final products of the action of water on N^Hglg are am- 
monium iodide and iodate, formed by the self-oxidation and 
reduction of ammonium hypoiodite, NH4OI. 

Nitrogen iodide is best prepared, however, by adding iodine 
chloride to ammonia solution at 0°. 

ICl -f- 2 NH4OH = NH4OI + NH4CI + HjO 
3 NH4OI = NjHjIs + NH4OH 4 - 2 HjO. 

According to Silberrad^ this substance has the constitution 
NHsiNIg, since it reacts thus with zinc ethyl: 

NaHjI, + 3 ZnCCgHj), = 3 ZnCjHjI NH, + N(C,Hj),. 

Oxides or Nitrooeit, N9O, NO, NjOs, and NtOt 
All these oxides can be obtained from nitric acid by the 
action upon it of metals or other reducing agents. The two 
latter can only exist in the state indicated by the above formluse 
at low .^mperature. With rise of temperature dissociation 
takes pace as follows: — 

NjOj ^ NO d-NOg 

.It., N204 == NOjd-NOa. 

NgO and NO, nitoous and nitric oxides respectively, are 
neutral oxides ; for although N3O is form^ from hy^i|itrous 
acid by loss of water, it is incapable of combining wSy) water 
or bases to form this acid or its salts. Nitric oxide is^ esshh- 
tially an unsaturated substance, for although it does not form 

e 

1 Chtm^ 5oe. Proc. oclzxxl v, 102. 
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double molecules like NOj, it combines with liquid nitrogen 
peroxide at low temperature to form N^Og, and with chlorine 
to form nitrosyl chloride. 

Nitric oxide can be condensed to a colourless liquid which 
boils at —153 '6° luider atmospheric pressure, whilst liquid 
nitrous oxide boils at —88°. 

Nitrous and nitric oxides are both endothermic compounds, 
their heats of formation being —177 K and —216 K respec- 
tively. Like other endothermic compounds they can bo 
detonated with fulminating mercury. 

Nitrogen triozide, N^Og, exists as an indigo-blue liquid at 
low temperature. When this liquid evaporates it dissociates ^ 
almost completely into NO and NOg. NgOg is the anhydride 
of nitrous acid, and dissolves in water at 0° to form a blue 
liquid which contains the acid. 

Nitrogen tetroxide or peroxide exists as a colourless crystal- 
line solid (Ng 04 ) at —20°. The crystals melt at —12°, form- 
ing a yellow liquid, which becomes darker as the temperature 
rises. This liquid boils at 26°, giving a brown gas, which 
increases in intensity of colour with diminishing density on 
further heating, until finally it consists of molecules of NO, 
only. Nitrogen peroxide is a mixed anhydride, giving rise to 
nitrous and nitric acids on combination with water. 

Nitrosyl chloride, NOCl, the chloride of nitrous acid, may 
be prepared by heating nitrosylsulphuric acid (chamber crys- 
tals) with sodium chloride : 

SOg<gH^ + NaCl « SOg<g]|* + NOCa. - 

It is also formed by the direct combination of nitric oxide and 
chlorine. It is present in aqua regia: 

HNOg + 3 HCl = NOOi + a, + 2 HgO. 

Nitrosyl chloride is a reddish-yellow gas at ordinary tempera- 
ture, but it can be condensed to a red liquid, which boils at 

1 It hai been diown by Baker and Baker (CfhenL See. Tram, xci (1907), 1882) that 
perteotly dry nitrogen triozide eraporatea without diasooiationi and that the gaa con. 
taina aome polymerized moleculea, probably of KgOg. 
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+ 2^ That it is the chloride of nitrous acid is shown by its 
manner of decompositi<'ri by water: 

NOa + HjO = NOOH + HCl. 

NX, Ttpb 

NH5 is not known, nor is any pentahydride. The apex of 
the curve representing power of combination of elements with 
hydrogen is reached with methane, CH^. The ammonium 
compounds might be considered as derivatives of the NH^ 
type, but are better classified under the first oxidized type, 
NH4OH, since they are salts derived from ammoaium hy- 
droxide. 

Beference has been made in the general introduction to this 
group to the belief in the existence of NH^OH, based upon 
the alkalinity of a solution of ammonia in water, which 
furnishes evidence of the presence of hydroxyl ions in solution. 
The analogy between the processes and products of neutraliza- 
tion of solutions of ammonia and potash or soda further sup- 
ports this belief. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the ammonia 
which dissolves in water enters at once into chemical com- 
bination -with it. An aqueous solution of ammonia approxi- 
mately obeys Henry’s law, which states that the amount of 
gas dissolved by a given quantity of a liquid varies directly 
as the pressure exerted by that gas on the surface of the liquid. 
Now this law can only apply to molecules of ammonia, and 
not to those of ammonium hydroxide. If a solution of am- 
equilibrium with an atmosphere of the gas, NH3 
molecules enter and leave the solution at the same rate, and 
the NHg molecules, constant in number, in the liquid, are like- 
wise in equili^HlCun with a certain amount of NH4OH which 
is present. jFurther, some of the NH4OH in the liquid under- 
goes electrolytic dissociation, so that the two following re- 
actions occur side by side, both of them being subject to the 
law of mass: — 

=:£ NH4OH 

NH4OH NH4-I-OH. 
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It has been shown that a one-per-cent solution of NHg in water 
contains only about half a per cent of its ammonia in the form 
of dissociated NH4OH molecules. This solution may be com- 
pletely neutralized by a solution of hydrochloric acid, because 
the removal of OH ions from the solution by union with H 
ions of the acid brings about the further dissociation of 
NH4OH, followed by fresh combination of NHg and HgO so as 
to restore equilibrium. Thus, eventually, no NHg remains in 
the solution, which contains only NH4 and 01 ions and a small 
amount of undissociated NH4CI. 

Reference has frequently been made in previous chapters to 
the hydrolysis of salts in solution. Thus it has been seen that 
normal salts of strong acids with weak bases react acid, and 
that similar salts of strong bases with weak acids react alkaline 
in aqueous solution; aluminium sulphate and sodium carbonate 
serve respectively as examples. Ammonium salts undergo 
hydrolysis to a greater or less extent when their solutions are 
boiled, and since ammonia gas escapes these solutions invari- 
ably become acid. It has been shown by Veley^ that the 
acidity produced by hydrolysis and loss of ammonia at 
equivalent dilution varies from an inappreciable amount with 
the bromide and chloride, salts of strong acids, to a moderate 
degree with the sulphate and chlorate; and that the largest 
amount of decomposition takes place with the salts of weak 
organic acids, such as succinic and citric acids. Thus the re- 
tention of ammonia depends directly on the strength of the acid 
with which it is combined, the quantitative results of hydro- 
lysis following the order of the affinity constants of‘xi« SSICft/ ’ 

The type NH3(OH)2 is not represented, though derivatives 
of the anhydrous type NXgO are known in the oxyamines, 
to which reference has already been made. 

No representatives of the type .NH2(OH)g are known. It 
may be pointed out that this degree of oxidation corresponds 
in phosphorus to hypophosphorous acid, PHjOOH, which 
may be considered a dehydration product of hypothetical 
PH2(OH)g. , 

I Chsm. Soc^ Tram, Ixunrii (1005), 25. 
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The type NH(0H)4 corresponds in its dehydrated form 
NH^q to the nitro-budies. Such substances may be con- 
sidered as derived from nitric acid by reduction, since the 
reaction, 

R.H + HO.NOj = R.NOa + HOH, 

shows the conversion of the replaced hydrogen of the body 
undergoing nitration into a constituent of the water molecule, 
a process of oxidation. 

Of the three types representing nitric acid, 

N( 0 H )5 orthonitric acid, 

NO(OH)g mesonitric acid, 

NOjOH metanitric acid, 

only the last is certainly known.- It is true that hydrates, 
such as HNOg, HgO and HNOg, 2 H 2 O, exist, to which the 
first two formulse might be attributed ; but inasmuch as these 
compounds are unstable, and do not constitute polybasic adds, 
it is doubtful whether the above formulse can correctly be 
applied to them. 

The chloride of nitric acid, ^0201, nitroxyl or nitryl 
chloride, is said to be formed by the direct union of nitrogen 
peroxide and chlorine, and also by the action of chloro- 
sulphonic acid or of phosphorus pcntachloride on nitric acid: 

described as a yellow liquid, boiling at 4-5°, being 
decomposed by water after the manner of all acid chlorides, 
thus : NOjCl + H,0 = NOjOH + HQ ; 

but its existence is doubtful 

The last dehydration p^uct of orthonitric acid, nitric 
anhydride, is obtained as a white, deliquescent crystalline sub- 
stance by distilling anhydrous nitric acid with phosphoric oxide : 

PA + 2 NOjOH = 2 HPOs + 
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It was originally prepared, however, by passing diy chlorine 
over diy silver nitrate, gently heated: 

4 AgNOj + 2 Cl, = 4 AgCl + 2 N,0, + O,. 


PHOSPHORUS 

The molecules of nitittgen and phosphonis differ widely 
from one another. The molecules of nitrogt$n are diatomic; 
for, whilst the constituent atoms are firmly united together, 
so that the molecule resists disruption and is chemically 
inert, no tendency is shown towards further condensation, 
since no allotropic forms of nitrogen exist; and the ele- 
ment passes into the liquid state at very low temperature 
only. 

The molecules of phosphorus vapour are tetratomic for tem- 
peratures considerably above the boiling-point of the element; 
only when the vapour is heated very strongly does dissociation 
into diatomic molecules take place. Phosphorus, too, is easily 
condensed, its boiling-point and melting-point under atmos- 
pheric pressure being 287° and 44° respectively, whilst those 
of nitrogen are — 194° and — 214°. Phosphorus, further, 
shows a tendency to polymerize, with production of an allo- 
tropio form. 

Ordinary, or waxy phosphorus, Pa, crystallizes from 
solvents, such as carbon disulphide, and by sublimation in 
vacuo, in forms belonging to the regular system. 

Bed phoiiq>hom8, P^, often called amorphous }&cwpS6fhs, 
is obtained by heating P. to 250°, out of contact with air. 
This transformation also goes on slowly at atmospheric 
temperature when Pa is exposed to light, ana is promoted by 
certain catalytic agents, such as a crystal of iodine ; P^ crystal- 
lizes in rhombohedra, belonging to the hexagonal system, 
though in the form of red phosphorus the ciystals are ill- 
defined. This form is insoluble in carbon disulphide, and is 
in various ways less active than Pa. The conversion of P« 
into P/i is an exothermic reaction, P^i being the more stable 
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form. P may be obtained from by subliming and con- 
densiMjilliiie vapour; tbM is in accordance with the principle 
that adless stable form appears first under such circumstances. 

Scarlet phosphorus. — A bright red fonU of phosphorus, 
known ae Schenck’s scarlet phosphorus, is produced when 
ordinary phosphorus is boiled with its tribromide. It is 
amoiphous and chemically active, but not poisonous, and is 
now being substituted for ordinary'phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches. 


Htdbides op Pbospbordb 

Four hydrides of phosphorus, or phosphides of hydrogen, 
appear to be^ known: 

PHj' Phosphine, or gaseous hydrogen phosphide. 

P,H 4 liquid „ „ 

solid „ „ 

»P,H, 

PH, is the analogue of ammonia, and P2H4 that of hydrazine, 
but no nitrogen analogue of P)2H, or P^H, is known. 

phosphine, like ammonia, can be obtained by the hydrolysis 
of its halide salts. Alkalis or water may be used ; but whereas 
ammonium chloride yields very little ammonia when boiled 
with water, phosphonium iodide is easily and completely hy- 
drolysed by cold water. This difference is due to the slightly 
basic character of phosphine as compared with ammonia, and 
the accompanying slight stability of its saltSft 
Phosphine is usually prepared, however, by lM|}ing ordinary 
Tthnsphor)^ with caustic alkali solution. The flowing is the 
..^reaction, for which nitrogen furnishes no aiMogue : — 

P 4 4-3Na0H + 3H,0 = 3 NaH,PO, -f PH,. 

This, however,**'does not represent all that happens, for a 
certain amount of P2H4 is* produced which renders the PH, 
spontaneously inflammable. 

Phosphine is produced by the action of dilute acid on 
metallic phosphides (ef. H,S), and also by heating hypophos- 
phorous and phosphorous acids and their salts. 

1 Stock, BSttoher, and Longer, Bor, 1000, 4Ss 0M7. 
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Phosphine is a powerful reducing agent, precipitating mix- 
tures of metal and phosphide from solutions of cupric and 
silver salts. It is more readily decomposed by electric sparks 
than ammonia, and much more inflammable than this gas, its 
temperature of ignition being so low that it may e^metimes 
be ignited by the heat of friction caused by removal of the 
stopper from a bottle containing it. The final products of its 
combustion are phosphoric oxide and water. 

The fact that it is only slightly soluble in water, and that 
its solution is not alkaline, shows that its basic, properties are 
of the feeblest possible description. It will,- however, unite 
directly with hydrogen halides to form salts, the best known 
. of which is phosphonium iodide. This compound, prepared 
by the action of water on an intimate mixture of phosphorus 
and iodine: 

9P -I- 6 I-f- leHjO = 6 PH 4 I -H 4HsP04, 

crystallizes in colourless quadratic prisms which may be sub- 
limed. It fumes in moist air owing to hydrolytic decom- 
position. Ammonia displaces phosphine: 

PH*I + NHa = NHJ + PH3, 
and alcohol decomposes the compound as follows: — 

PH, I + CaHjOH = PH3 + HjO + CjHjI. 


It is used as a reducing agent, and for the preparation of 
organic phosphines, for instance: — 

PH4I -I- 3CH3I = P(CH8)8.HI + 3 HI. 

Phosphonium bromide and chloride are even more unstable 
than the iodide. They are obtained by combination of phos- 
phine with the hydrogen halides under preg,vire. 

PA. or liquid hydrogen phosphide, may be obtained by 
the action of water on calcium j^osphide, CajPj; 

CaaPj + 4 HiO = 2 CSi(OH), + 
and results also from the oxidation of phosphine: 

• 2PH,.f O = PjH^d-H^, 
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which may be effected by means of nitric oxide. It is corn 
densed by passage through a cooled tube to a colourless liquid 
which boils at about 60 °; this liquid is very unstable, and easily 
decomposes in sunlight into PHg and 

16 PjH* = 18 PH, + PmH^ 


The decomposition is promoted by hydrochloric acid, so that 
phosphine may be freed from the liquid hydride and deprived 
of its spontaneous inflammability, by bubbling through hydro- 
chloric acid. 

This hydride is not known to form any organic deriva- 
tives of the type H^P . PHR analogous to phenylhydrazine, 
HjN . NHCgHj, The hydride, HP- -PH, does not exist, but 
a consideration of the grouping — P=P — recalls the diazo 
grouping — N--~N — and the series of compounds derived 
therefrom. Diphospho derivatives have been obtained; for 
instance, C5H5P : PCgHj, as well as CqHjP : POH. This latter 
compound differs, however, from diazobenzene in its manner 
of preparation and the fact that it is not basic. 


Triphospho derivatives, MP<^J|, corresponding to azoimide 
N 

and its salts, MN<^ || , are not known. 


Oxygen Dsrivatites of Phosphorus 
The oxygen derivatives of phosphorus are shown in the 
following scheme: — 


PH, 


m 

PR', ^pa. 


[PH,OH] 

VPH(OH), 

rP(OH), 

PO(OH) 

i 

P 4 O, 


[Opkd 

OPHi.OH 

OPH(OH), 


▼ 

P&'t type. 

[PH.] 

PH.OH and aidts 
PH,(0H)4 OPR, 

[PH,(OH),] 

[PH(OH)0 

P(OH), OP(OH), 

I 

OP(OH), OP{OH), 


ChPOH 

I 

P.Ou 
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In addition to the above, a suboxide, P4O, is said to exist; 
there is also an oxide, (POj),,, together with an acid, H^POip 
corresponding to the same degree of oxidation. 

Phosphorus subozide, P4O, is said to be formed when finely 
divided yellow phosphorus is digested with one volume of 
10-per-cent caustic-soda solution, and two volumes of alcohol. 
The solution becomes dark red, and phosphine and hydrogen 
are slowly evolved. When the solution is acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid the supposed suboxide is obtiiincd as a dark-yellow 
or reddish powder. It has been shown, however, by Chap- 
man, Lidbury, and Burgess ^ that this powder always contains 
more phosphorus than corresponds to the formula P4O; and 
that it probably consists of impure red phosphorus containing 
oxygen, hydrogen, and other impurities, since it is very hygro- 
scopic, and undergoes local oxidation by reason of the water 
it retains. Corresponding to the unknown oxide PO and the 
liquid hydride P2H4 is the iodide P2I4, obtained by bringing 
the elements together in theoretical proportions in carbon 
disulphide solution, and evaporating. This iodide is a yellow, 
crystalline mass, melting at llO'’, and giving a vapoin: density 
corresponding to the above formula. 

Tbivalskt Phosphobds Dsbivativbb 

Considering the t]rpe P£s> oxidation product of 

PHg should be PH^OH, corresponding to hydroxylamine, 
NHjOH. This substance is not known, and it seems probable 
that it could not exist, or at least that it would be veiy 
unstable, for all hydroxylated derivatives of trl,«,lent phos- ’ 
phorus show a tendency to undergo tautomeric change in such 
a manner as to become pentavalent. Thus the change 

/H /H 

P_H t)=P~H 

\OH \H, 

were the compound known, would be consistent with the 
behaviour of known compounds, which are referred to below, 
the phosphors atom assuming pentavalency wherever possible 

. t Qhm. Soe. Tram.^ Ixxv, 973| and lixii, 1289< 
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in its oxygen compounds in accordance with its oxidizability. 
Indeed the type OP~ represents the most stable and char- 
acteristic grouping of the phosphorus atom. Numerous alky- 
lated oxyphosphines, for instance OP(CHj)|, have been 
prepared by A. Michaelis. 

The formula PH(OH)2 corresponds to the stage of oxidation 
of hypophosphorous acid. Now this'^acid is strictly monobasic, 
and such a property does not accord well with the above 
formula, since the hydroxylic hydrogen will be replaced by 
metals in preference to the hydrogen attached directly to 
phosphorus. This makes it probable that the constitution of 
h3rpophosphorous acid is rather 

o=p 

'^OH, 

or that possibly one < rf the hyd rogen atoms is in a labile con- 
dition, thus: — 

/H /H 

P— OH 0=P— H 

\OH \OH; 


-H 


so that inorganic salts, at least of the dibasic form, cannot 
permanently exist. This tendency of phosphorus to pass over 

into the form well brought out by the effect of heat 

on hypophosphorous acid and its salts, when phosphoric acid 
and phosphine are produced; thus: — 


/OH /H 
2HjPOj = 0=P-OH + P-H 
\OH \H. 


It will be obsei.<cd that whilst hypophosphorous and hypo- 
nitrous acids may be conceiv^ as derived from the same type 
of oxidation, B'"H(OH)3, similarity between their constitution 
ends here. 

'i^Hypophosphorous acid, HsPO^, may be obtained in a crystal- 
line form by decomposing its barium salt with dilute sulphuric 
acid and evaporating the solution, It melts at 17 ° and. on 
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being heated undergoes the above change. It is a powerful 
reducing agents precipitating gold, silver, and mercury from 
their salts. It is distinguished from phosphorous acid, which 
behaves in a similar manner, by the solubility of its barium 
salt, and by precipitating cuprous hydride, Cu^Hg, as a red 
powder, when warmed with copper-sulphate solution and 
acetic acid. 

Neither the anhydride nor the chloride of hypophosphorous 
acid is known. 

The type P(OH)j represents symmetrical phosphorous acid. 
As regards the existence of a substance of this constitution, 
the following remarks may be made. Phosphorous acid is 
always dibasic in its solid inorganic salts, although NagPOg 
is supposed to exist in solution, and the ester P(OCgHg)g is 
known. Ostwald explains the dibasicity of this acid by 
assuming that ionisation only proceeds as far as 2 H and 
HPOg, since it is well known that polybasic acids are com- 
pletely ionised with difficulty. Phosphoric acid, for instance, 
is ionised into H and H^PO^ ; but phosphoric acid is tribasic. 
Arsenious acid is even tribasic, since AggAsOg is known, 
although it is probably a weaker acid than phosphorous acid. 
It would appear, therefore, that the reason for the dibasicity 
of this acid in its inorganic salts must be sought in another 
direction. All the facts are satisfactorily explained by sup- 
posing that phosphorous acid undergoes the following tatito- 
meric change: — /OH /H 

P— OH 51:2: OP— OH 
\OH \OH; 

so that its dibasicity depends on the tendency for self-oxida- 
tion manifested by phosphorus compounds. Corresponding to 
these two formulae are the isomeric ethyl esters : 

/OCgHg • /CgH. 

P— OCjHj and OP— OCgHj 
XOCjHs \OCjHj. 

Phosphorous acid when heated breaks up in a similar way to 
hypophosphorous acid, thus: 

4H^, = PHg-J-SH^^. 
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Phosphorous acid, Hi’POg, is formed by the slow oxidation 
of phosphorus in moist air, or by the decomposition of the 
chloride of the acid by cold water; 

PCI 3 + 3HaO = H 3 PO 3 + 3HC1. 

After removal of water and hydrochloric acid by evaporation 
the phosphorous acid crystallizes as a deliquescent mass which 
melts at 70°. A solution of the acid or its salts reduces salts 
of gold, silver, and mercury, and precipitates sulphur from 
sulphurous acid. 

OfPhosphorons anhydride, P 4 O 8 , is produced, together with 
phosphoric anhydride, by the slow combustion of phosphorus 
in a tube through which air is drawn. It may be obtained in 
crystals which melt at 22‘6°, and boil at 173° in an indifferent 
atmosphere. It forms phosphorous acid by combination 
with cold water, but hot water decomposes it, producing red 
phosphorus, hydrogen phosphide, and phosphoric acid. When 
heated gently it burns to phosphoric oxide, but when quickly 
heated to 440°, it decomposes into red phosphorus and phos- 
phorus tetroxide. Determination of vapour density leads to 
the formula P 4 O 8 . 

The chloride of phosphorous acid, phosphorus trichloride, 
PCla, is formed when phosphorus bums in chlorine, or when 
a current of dry chlorine is led over phosphorus. It is a colour- 
less liquid, boiling at 76°. Cold water decomposes it, forming 
hydrochloric and phosphorous acids. Hot water gives phos- 
phoric acid and lower oxides of phosphoms. It is susceptible 
of easy ox^ation to phosphoryl chloride, POCI3. 

Pkntavalbnt Fhosfhorob Dbbivativks 

Passing to the derivatives of pentavalent phosphorus, it will 
suffice to point out that of the hypothetical types, PH 3 (OH). 2 , 
PH 2 ( 0 H) 3 , PH( 0 H) 4 , the fiist represents a hydroxylated form 
corresponding to the oxyamines previously considered, and that 
the latter two correspond respectively to hydroxylated forms 
of hypophosphorous and unsymmetrical phosphorous acids. 

With regard to the orthophosphoric type, P(pH) 3 , although 
no salts of a pentavalent phosphoric add are known, Michaelis 
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has obtained corresponding organic hydroxylated derivatives 
of phoBphoiyl chloride: 

HjO TTiV 

OPCI3 — OPR, HO>^®»- 

Whilst P(OH), and its salts do not appear to exist, the first 
dehydration product, PO(OH)g, is stable at ordinaiy tempera- 
ture, both in the solid st(.te and in solution. It is therefore 
known as orthophosphoric acid. 

Further dehydration may involve either a single molecule, 
thus;— PO(OH), = POjOH -I- H,0, 

the product in the first case being metaphosphoric, and in the 
second, pyrophosphoric acid. 

If a molecule of pyrophosphoric acid lost a molecule of 
water in the same sense as the original ortho-acid lost a 
molecule to form the pyro-acid, there would result dimetsr 
phosphoric acid, thus: — POOH 


If two molecules were involved in this condensation instead of 
only one, there would result tetrametaphosphoric acid, thus: — 


HOPOOH HOPOOH HOPO— O— POOH 

< 

HOPOOH HOPOOH HQ 


\o 0/ yo -f2H,0. 

yVOOK HOTO— o-™h«. 


These polymerised phosphoric acids are known,* and it is now 
only a step, from the point of view of constitution, from tetra- 
metaphosphoric acid to phosphoric anhydride, P40jg, which 
may be represented thus: — * 

PO-O— PO 

^¥ 6 — 0 -^^ 

1 Parravano and dalcagnl (AtH B. Aeead, Liiwei, 1908 fv], i, 781) maintain, haw* 
aw, that these polyphosphates are bat mlxtoras of meta- and pyro^osj^ata. 
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The above instances do not, however, exhaust the tendency to 
polymerisation exhibited by this class of compounds. Instances 
of polymerisation into threefold union are known among car- 
bon compounds ; for example, the conversion of aldehyde into 
paraldehyde and acetylene into benzene. Some phosphoric 
compounds display a like tendency. The compound NPCl^, 
for instance, when formed from PCI 5 and NH, at a temperature 
of 176-200®, consists of molecules' (NPCl 2)3 which may be 
compared with trimetaphosphoric acid (HPOg) 3 . The con- 
stitution of these two compounds may be represented thus: — 



Hexametaphosphoric acid, H^PgOjg, probably contains a twelve- 
membered ring. 

y^hosphorio anhydride, or phosphoric oxide, P 4 O 13 , the pro- 
duct of the complete combustion of phosphorus in air or 
oxygen, is a white, amorphous, hygroscopic solid, which when 
heated yields a crystalline sublimate. It is a powerful de- 
hydrating agent, combining with water to form metaphosphoric 
acid. 

^Orthophosphoric acid, H3PO4, obtained as a crystalline 
mass by evaporating its solution, melts at 38®. When heated 
to 213® it loses water, forming the pyro-acid, together with 
some me^acid. Stronger heating produces the meta-acid. 

The so^m salt of pyrophosphoric acid is formed by the 
ignition of ordinary sodium phosphate, 

2 ^a 3 HP 04 = Na4PjOr + HiO, 

whence a solution of the acid may be obtained by precipitating 
the lead salt and then decomposing it with hydrogen sulphide. 

Sodium metaphosphate is obtained by igniting either sodium 
dihydrogen phosphate, or microcosmic salt: 

NaHaP 04 « NaPOs + HjO 
NaHNHiPO* -= NaPO, + HjO + WH,j 
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'^nd metaphosphorio acid itself by heating ordinary ammonium 
phosphate, 

(NH 4 )jHP 04 = HPO, + 2NH, + HA 

as well as by the ignition of phosphoric acid, and by the 
deliquescence of phosphoric oxide in moist air. 
'f.Pyrophosphorio acid is obtained as a vitreous mass by 
evaporating its solution In a vacuum. The meta-acid is also 
vitreous, and is commonly knoAvn as glacial phosphoric acid. 
It does not form the anhydride when heated, but volatilizes 
unchanged. 

When either meta- or pyro - phosphoric acid remains in 
contact with water, and especially on heating, hydration pro- 
ceeds as far as the tribasic acid, HgP04, which is therefore the 
most stable form at ordinary temperatures. 

Salts of the various polymeric metaphosphoric acids are 
formed when certain orthophosphates are ignited at suitable 
temperatures. 

Chlorides of Phospbobio Acid 

Phosphorus pentachloride, or phosphoric chloride, PClg, 
corresponds to the hypothetical ortho-acid, P(OH)5, and 
phosphoryl chloride, or phosphorus oxychloride, POCI3, to 
ordinary phosphoric acidj whilst P2O3CI4 is the chloride of 
pyrophosphoric acid. The chloride of metaphosphoric acid is 
unknown. Phosphorus pentachloride is prepared by the action 
of chlorine on the trichloride. It is a pale-yellow crystalline 
solid which fumes in moist air. 

Whilst neither phosphoric oxide nor its hydratiOb products 
lose oxygen when heated, phosphoric chloride dissociates into 
phosphorus chloride and chlorine at a moderate temperature. 

The superior stability of the oxide moleOtSe is probably due 
to spatial relationships and to the greater power of persistence 

of the type OP—, as compared with ClgP — . It may be 

^ V /Cl 

observed that phosphoryl chloride, OP— Cl, is not dissociated 
, ^01 
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by beat^ and also that the chlorine type of confpound is more 
comparable \rith the hydrogen than the oxygen type, and 
that no pentahydride of phosphorus is known 
Phosphorus pentachloride is employed, especially in organic 
chemistry, for the substitution of Cl for OH, according to the 
following general reaction ; — 

R.OH + PCI 5 = R.Cl + POClg + HCI. 

^ Phosphoryl chloride, or phosphorus oxychloride, POClg, 
is the first product of the action of water on PCI 5 : 

PCI5 + HgO = POag + 2 HCI. 

It may be prepared according to this principle by the use of 
boric acid, thus: — ^ 

3 PC% + 2 B(0H)3 = 3 POClg + 6 HCI + BgOgj 
« 

also by the action of phosphoric oxide upon the chloride: 
epag + PAg = 10 POClg; 

and by the direct oxidation of PClg. It is a colourless, mobile 
liquid, distilling unchanged at 107°. It is decomposed by 
water into meta- or orthophosphoric acid. 

Pyrophosphoryl chloride, P 20 gCl 4 , is a colourless, fuming 
liquid, boiling at 210-216°; and thereby suffering partial de- 
composition into POClg and P 4 O 10 . It is obtained, together 
with other products, by the oxidation at low temperature of 
phosphorus trichloride by nitrogen peroxide, 
^.dfhosphorosophosphoric oxide, (POg),,, and hypophosphoric 
acid, HgP^g, remain to be considered 

Phosphorosophosphoric oxide is obtained by the partial 
combustion of phosphorui^ and also from phosphorous oxide, 
which, when hea'Chd to 440° decomposes into red phosphorus 
and (POg),,. This latter compound forms colourless crystals 
which do not melt at 100°; its vapour density at about 1400° 
is 230, which corresponds nearly to the molecular formula 
Its solution in cold or boiling water reduces mercuric 
and silver salts, and contains phosphorous and phosphoric acids: 

2P0,-|-8H,0 = HgPOg + HgP^g. 
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Phosphorosophosphoric oxide is therefore a mixed anhydride* 
and is in this respect analogous to nitrogen tetroxide, which 
dissolves in water to form nitrous and nitric acids. 

Hypophosphorio acid, which has the empirical formula 
HjPOg, is obtained by the slow oxidation of phosphorus in 
moist air, and may be separated from the other acids produced 
at the same time by forming the sparingly soluble sodium salt, 
IfaHPOg, 3 HgO. The aci^ itself may be obtained in crystals 
containing one molecule of water, HgPOg, HjO, and melting at 
62 °, by decomposing the barium salt with dilute sulphuric acid, 
and evaporating the filtered solution under reduced pressure. 
The molecular formula of hypophosphoric acid has been a 
matter of controversy. It was originally thought to bo 
H4P2O6, the sodium salt by means of which it is isolated 
being NajHjPjOg, GHgO. 

Parravano and Marini^ conclude from variations of the 
electric conductivity at varying dilutions that the two sodium 
salts are correctly represented by the formulse NajHgPgO, and 
Na^PjOg, rather than by NaHPOg and NagPOg. 

On the other hand, Eosenheim, Stadler, and Jacobsohn^ 
believe, also as the result of electric conductivity experiments, 
that the simpler formulee are correct. And further, !^senheim 
and Pritze^ have shown that the molecular weights of the 
methyl and ethyl esters of hypophosphoric acid, determined 
by the ebulliscopic method, are in accordance with the formula 
HgPOg for the acid. Nevertheless Cornec^ considers the 
question still unsettled. 

Meanwhile the constitution of the acid can be«i«onsidered 
tentatively. 

The constitution OH OH 

II—' 

OP— O— P 

in in 


has been attributed to hypophosphoric acid, in which this 

^AtH R. Accad, JDin^Cv], 16, 11, 208. 

*Ser. Q 9 O 0 ), 89 , 2887 . 
a 906 ), 41 . 2708 . 

^ RuU, aoo, Oiim, 1908 [Iv], 6, 1061, 118L 
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compotind appears to be a mixed anhydride of phosphorous 
and phosphoric acids. If the acid possessed this constitution, 
its reducing properties would probably resemble those of 
phosphorous acid. It is distinguished, however, from the latter 
acid by the readiness with which it reduces acidified perman- 
ganate solution, and by this means it may be estimated. 

"If, therefore, the molecular formula of hypophosphorio acid 
is H^PgOg, its constitution is best represented by the formula 

OH OH 

OP — io 
OH in, 

which shows analogy with oxalic and dithionic acids; if, 
however, H 3 PO 3 is the molecular formula, the constitution 
0 P( 0 H) 2 , in which phosphorus is tetravalent, is probable. 

When heated with mineral acid, hypophosphoric acid is 
converted into a mixture of phosphorous and phosphoric 
acids, thus: — 

2 HjPOg + HjO = H3PO3 -b H3PO4. 

The Sulphides or Fhosfhobus 

Several compounds of phosphorus and sulphur have been 
prepared by heating the elements together. The most impor- 
tant of these is the pentasnlphide, P 2 S 3 , consisting of yellow 
crystals, which melt at 274-276° and distil unchanged. It is 
the thioanhydride of thiophosphoric acid, and unites with 
alkali sulphides to form thiophosphates, SP(SM') 3 ; the chloride, 
thiophoqthdlyl chloride, SPCI 3 , is prepared by the action upon 
it of phosphorus pentachloride, thus : — 

^3 PCIg + PjSg = 6 PSOy 
The product is a colourless liquid, boiling at 125°. 

ABSBNIO, ANTIMONY, AND BISMUTH 

These three elements present a transition from non-metallie 
to metallic characters, since in arsenic non-metallic properties 
predominate, and in bismuth, metallic properties. Arsenic is 
closely allied to phosphorus in the properties Sf the element^ 
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and the types of compounds which it forms, and antimony 
similarly approximates to arsenic. Bismuth, however, shows 
a marked difference from the other two elements in the non- 
existence of a hydride and the much more pronounced basic 
character of its oxides. This is in accordance with the fact 
that a blank space occurs in the periodic classification between 
antimony and bismuth. 

Some physical constants are here given: 


Density. 

M.P. 

B.P. 

Asa 8*88, Asp 4*71, 
Asy 6*73 

Sba A Bhfi 6*8, Sby 
about 6*8 

9*75 

500"" under increased 
pressure 

630*6® 

264® 

Bright red 
heat 

Above 1090® j 


Arsenic 
Antimony ... 
Bismuth ... 


The melting-point of arsenic under increased pressure is 
lower than that of antimony, and the former element is 
considerably more volatile than the latter, since it begins to 
sublime below 100°. Arsenic C Ei at a in three a l l otr opii* mndi- 
fications, which may be designated, in the reve rse order, of 

tWr ^bility, OT 

ajii^on-metallic charac^ri. 9 iiQ»..and in^aodjUi.the naturs...^^ 
aJlotn^ic forms arsenic closely recalls phoephorus. 

Asa is produced by subliming ordinary arsenic in a stream 
of CO 2 and quickly cooling the vapour; it is a sulphur-yellow 
powder, which is soluble in carbon disulphide, and is probably 
crystalline. It recalls ordinary or waxy phosphorus. When 
it is heated it passes quickly into Asp, or mirror arsenic, 
which is generally described as amorphous, but 'is probably 
crystalline. Finally, both of these varieties pass, on strong 
heating, into ordinary crystalline or ** metallic ” arsenic, Asy, 
which is analogous to ** metallic ” phQsphOi-us. 

Antimony and bismuth present a more unmistakably metallic 
appearance in the free state than arsenic, but antimony resembles 
arsenic in its allotropic forms. Sba is yellow like As., and is 
formed by oxidising stibine below — 90°; Sb/^ similarly pro- 
duced at — 40°, is an amorphous black powder, which passes 
on heating inUf the stable, grey^-white metallic form. In 
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accordance with its more metallic nature, bismuth does not 
exhibit allotropy. 

As regards the molecular condition of their vapours, these 
elements show a gradation of properties. Arsenic vapour, 
like phosphorus, is tetratomic at moderately low temperatures, 
but above 1600° dissociates into diatomic molecules. The 
density of antimony vapour at about 1600° shows that it is 
a mixture of diatomic and monatomic molecules. The vapour 
density of bismuth between 1600° and 1700° reveals a similar 
molecular state. Simple molecular constitution in the state of 
vapour is a criterion of the metallic state; the vapours of metals 
being, as far as is known, for the most part monatomic. This 
might be assigned to the high temperature required to vaporize 
them, but cryoscopic mp'isurc'—ents also show monatomicity. 

The behaviour of th^ elements towards acids is important. 
Hydrochloric acid has little or no action on arsenic, antimony, 
or bismuth in absence of air; in presence of air the chlorides 
are formed. Nitric acid oxidizes arsenic to arsenic acid, 
H,As 04 , and antimony to hydrated antimonious or antimonic 
oxide according to the strength of the acid ; this metal there- 
fore behaves like tin towards nitric acid. Dilute nitric acid 
dissolves finely-divided antimony, however; probably an ill- 
defined nitrate is thus formed. When nitric acid acts upon 
bismuth the nitrate is formed in solution. Three degrees of 
metallic nature are here illustrated by the action of nitric acid: 

(i) formation of soluble oxyacid, 

(ii) „ „ insoluble hydrated oxide, 

<Ki) » „ soluble nitrate. 

All three elements dissolve in hot concentrated, though not 
in dilute, sulphur^ acid, with evolution of sulphur dioxide, 
and formation of sulphate, probably, in each case. Anti- 
monious and bismuthouB sulphates are well known. Arsenious 
sulphate, ABg(S 04 ) 3 , probably exists. 

Htdbidxs or Absbkio akd Antihont 
The hydrides of this group have been discussed in the Intro- 
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duction (p. 186 ); the properties of the simple hydrides of 
arsenic and antimony are further illustrated by the following 
facts: — 

Arsine boils at — 65 ’^ and solidifies at —119°. 

Stibina „ „ -17“ „ „ „ -88“. 

Both these hydrides are produced by the action of nascent 
hydrogen upon compounds in solution, as in the familiar 
Marsh’s test. Stibine, however, is not produced by the 
hydrogen generated from the action of potash solution upon 
zinc. Thus arsenic is distinguished from antimony in Fleit- 
mann’s test. A further distinction between the two hydrides 
; depends upon their behaviour towards silver nitrate. With 
solid silver nitrate arsine and stibine produce similar yellow 
compounds of silver arsenide or antimonide and nitrate 
(Gutzeit’s test), thus: 

A 8 (Sb)H 3 + 6 AgNOj = A 8 (Sb)Ags . 3 AgNO, + 3 HNO 3 . 

The arsenic compound is decomposed by water, thus: 

AaAgg . 3 AgNOs + 3 HjO = 6 Ag + 3 HNOj -J- HjAsOg ; 

but the antimony compoimd yields SbAgg and AgNOg without 
reduction. 

If arsine is passed through a dilute solution of silver nitrate, 
metallic silver is at once precipitated (Hofmann’s test), whilst 
the arsenic goes into solution as arsenious acid, thus: 

A8H3 + 6AgN0j + 3H80 = 6 Ag + 6 HNOg + HgAsOg. 

In the case of stibine, however, silver antimonidf. is precipi- 
tated, together with some metallic silver resulting from the 
action of hydrogen on silver nitrate. This test serves to dis- 
tinguish and separate arsenic from antimoiiy. 

The difference in behaviour i^ 'the two cases evidently 
depends on the superior oxidizability of arsine, which passes 
into solution as arsenious acid. In this respect the hydride 
of arsenic approximates to that of phosphorus, which is a very 
powerful reducing agent. That arsenic itself is more easily 
ondised than ^patimony is shown by the solubility in h^rjK)- 
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chlorite solution of the deposit obtained in Marsh’s test^ the 
corresponding antimony deposit being insoluble. 

No other hydride of antimony but SbH)| is known ; arsenic, 
however, forms the compound ASjHj, which is a silky solid, 
produced by the action of water on sodium ai'senide, AsNag. 
Its phosphorus analogue, P2H2, is not known, and the exist- 
ence of NgHj is doubtful. 

The typo of hydrazine, NjH^, and liquid hydrogen phos- 
phide, P2H4, is represented by cacodyl, As2(CHg)4. 

. OXTCBN OOUFODNDS OP As, Sb, AND Bi 

The oxides of the types XjO, and XgOg are representative of 
the two main classes of compounds which these elements form. 
Some lower, and intermediate oxides are, however, known. 
'XA suboxide of arsenic, AsgO, probably exists, and is said to 
be formed, together with the various allotropic forms of the 
element, when arsenic is sublimed in an open tube. 

Corresponding to the unknown oxide, AsO, is the iodide, 
Asip, formed when Asig is heated with arsenic in a sealed 
tube in presence of carbon disulphide. This compound recalls 
the iodide of phosphorus, P.2l4. 

The existence of a suboxide of antimony is very doubtful. 
'^Bismuth is said to form a suboxide, BiO or BigOg, which is 
obtained as a black precipitate by the reduction of a bismuth 
salt by an alkaline stannous solution. This precipitate con- 
tains metallic bismuth, and may be a mixture of the finely- 
divided metal and hydrated sesquioxide. Bismuth dihalides, 
BiXg, are, hpwever, known. 

A sulphur analogue of the BgOg type exists in the case of 
arsenic. It is the disulphide, AsgSg, which occurs naturally 
as realgar. Antimony and bismuth both form oxides, Xg04. 

Oxn>xs OP THE TrPS.XtOt and thxib Dbbivativis 

'^ijlLrsenious oxide, As40g, is analogous to phosphorous oxide 
on account of its molecular constitution, and the fact that it 
is an acidic anhydride. It also resembles phosphorous oxide 
in existing in more than one form. The vitreous form, which 
is transparent, is produced when ordinary '*wihite arsenic” is 
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heated to its temperature of sublimation. It passes into the 
octahedral form when kept at ordinary temperature. It is 
more soluble in water than the crystalline form, but a saturated 
solution gradually deposits octahedral crystals. Arsenious 
oxide also occurs in monoclinic crystals which are iso- 
morphous with a natural form of antimonious oxide. 

The resemblance between phosphorous and arsenious oxides 
is slight; for whilst phosphorous oxide is unstable towards 
heat, arsenious oxide is quite stable, and sublimes unchanged; 
and whilst phosphorous oxide is easily soluble in water, 
arsenious oxide is very slightly soluble. The power of com- 
bining with water possessed by arsenious oxide is so slight 
that the acid itself has never been obtained, evaporation of its 
solution causing the separation of the oxide. 

Arsenious oxide dissolves in sodium hydroxide and car- 
bonate solutions, forming arsenites, though from hot con- 
centrated solutions the oxide again separates on cooling; it 
also dissolves in hydrochloric acid, owing to the formation 
of arsenious chloride, though from a concentrated solution 
arsenious oxide gradually separates in well-formed crystals. 
The presence of the volatile arsenious chloride in such a 
solution is proved by its appearance in the liquid obtained by 
distillation. 

Arsenious acid. — Arsenious oxide is slightly soluble in 
water, forming a solution with a feebly acid reaction. This 
solution contains orthoarsenious acid, i.e. arsenious oxide in 
a state of complete hydration. Salts corresponding to ortho-, 
P3rro-, and meta-arsenious acid are known; to thSw acids the 
following formula may be attributed: — 

Orthoarsenious acid As(OH)3 HsAsOg 

Pjrroarsenious acid As20(0H)4 = H4As£03 

Metarsenious acid AsOOH or As20^0H)g = HA8O2 or H2A8^4. 

Salts of pyro- and meta-, as well as of orthoarsenious acid, are 
obtained by precipitation or crystallization from solution, not 
by ignition. The alkali arsenites, which are soluble in water, 
are metasalts; «most pyro and ortho arsenites are insoluble. 
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All arsenites are easiJf'^ decomposed, since arsenious acid is 
veiy weak; carbonic acid or hydrogen sulphide suflSces for 
this purpose. The soluble arsenites react alkaline, owing to 
hydrolytic dissociation. There is no reason to regard arsenic 
as other than trivalent in arsenious compounds, arsenic thus 
dififering from phosphorus in analogous compounds. 

Arsenious acid is a reducing agent, precipitating cuprous 
oxide from an alkaline cupric solution. It does not, however, 
possess such powerful reducing properties as phosphorous acid. 
Its reaction with iodine is well known. Arsenic in the con- 
dition of arsenious compounds may he reduced to the state of 
the element when in solution, as well as when heated in the 
solid state with reducing agents. For instance, a solution of 
stannous chloride produces As and AsH,. 

Arsenious ohloride, AsCls, the chloride of arsenious acid, 
may he obtained by the action of chlorine on the element, or 
of hydrochloric acid on arsenious oxide. The latter method 
of formation suggests that this compound is a salt. And 
indeed by some of its properties it is thus characterized. It 
is a colourless liquid, boiling at 130°, and soluble in organic 
solvents, like other chloranhydrides. It does not immediately 
give arsenious oxide with water, but first forms the crystalline 
compound AsCl(OH) 2 , which may be considered a basic salt. 
Eventually As 40 a separates, and so the following reversible 
reaction may be recorded: — 

AsjOe + 12HC1 ^ 4Asas + OHjO. 

All these cor^dderations are in agreement with those properties 
of the element arsenic which show it to be more basigenic 
than phosphorus, and cause it to be classified between the 
non-metals and metrjls, as a metalloid. 

• Antim nnions ozide, Sb^Og, is a crystalline solid which is 
isodimorphous with arsenious oxide. It is very slightly soluble 
in water. The hydroxide, Sb(OH) 3 , manifests both basic and 
acidic properties, since it is precipitated from solutions of its 
salts by alkali hydroxide and redissolved by excess. The 
hydroxide easily loses water, passing into the crystalline oxide. 

(B4») F 
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This behaviour recalls that of arsenious oxide, though arsenious 
hydroxide has not been obtained, probably because it is not 
basic enough to be precipitated from solution by alkali 
In addition to orthoantimonious acid, Sb(OH) 3 , which has 
been obtained pure, the pyroacid, Sb 20 ( 0 H) 4 , is likewise 
known, but the meta-acid, SbOOH, has not been obtained in 
the free state, although the antimonites correspond to it. 

Antimonious oxide wohld be expected to be more basic than 
arsenious oxide. In accordance with this expectation it is 
found thatStntunonioas chloride, SbClg, is a low-molting solid, 
soluble in non-hydroxylic solvents, which in the liquid state boils 
at 223°. It is decomposed by water, forming the solid oxy- 
chloride, SbOCl, known as antimonyl chloride, and this when 
boiled with excess of water yields the oxide. SbClg forms 
various complex salts with the alkali chlorides. The superior 
basic properties of antimonious oxide are shown in the forma- 
tion of a ciystalline sulphate which separates in needles from 
a sulphuric-acid solution of Sb^Oy. A nitrate of somewhat 
indefinite composition is also known. 

'^ismuthous oxide, BiyOy, usually occurs as a pale-yellow 
powder, but when ciystalline it is isodimorphous with the two 
preceding oxides. It is much more basic than antimonious 
oxide, and indeed possesses no perceptibly acidic properties, 
since the hydroxide, precipitated from solution by potash or 
ammonia, is not soluble in excess of alkali. 

'OGBismuthous halides are feeble salts which melt at com- 
paratively low temperatures and ean be distilled. Their 
halanhydride character is shown by their solqjbility in non- 
hydroxylic solvents and their formation of complex halacids 
and alkali salts. Bismuthous iodide, for instance, dissolves in 
hydriodic acid, forming hydriodobismuthpus acid, HBil 4 , 4H^O 
— the potassium salt of which crystallizes in red laminsa 
The feebly saline character of these halides is manifested by 
their decomposition by excess of water. Thus the chloride 
undergoes the following well-known reaction with water, bif- 
mnlhyl chloride being precipitated: — 

, Bia, -f- H/) ^ BiOa + 2Ha. 
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BiOCl is, however, stable towards water, and thus differs from 
SbOCl, which yields the hydrated oxide by further treatment. 
In this respect bismuth further shows its more metallic char- 
acter. 

The basic nature of bismuthous oxide is best shown by the 
formation of oxysalts. In addition to the crystalline nitrate, 
Bi(N03)3, 5 HgO, which yields a basic salt with water, a basic 
carbonate, a sulphate, and a phosphate are known. The sul- 
phate forms with potassium sulphate the well-defined double 
salt KBi(S04)2. 

ScLPHinas OF thb Ttpb XjS* 

The comparison of the sulphides of the elements of a natural 
group with the corresponding oxides constitutes an important 
study in chemical analogy, since the progression from acidic 
to basic functions in the oxides finds a parallel in the corre- 
sponding sulphides; and nowhere can this parallel be traced 
better than in the three elements under consideration. 

Arsenious,Mntimonious, andV|(ismuthous sulphides are all 
precipitated from slightly acid solutions of their salts by 
hydrogen sulphide; but whereas the two former sulphides are 
soluble in dilute alkali hydroxide and sulphide solutions, 
bismuth sulphide is insoluble in these reagents, just as bis- 
muth oxide is insoluble in alkali. Thus the fact upon which 
the analytical separation of these elements is based finds an 
explanation in accordance with the periodic law. 

Bismuthous sulphide is, however, somewhat soluble in con- 
centrated sodium -sulphide solution, but is reprecipitated on 
dilution; unsChble compounds of bismuth sulphide with alkalis 
can also be obtained by fusion. 

The reactions which take place in the solution of the above 
sulphides may be re|R^esented as follows: — 

2 X 283 + 4KOH = 3KXS, + KXOg + 2Hfi, 
or 

X 3 S, -f 2 KSH = 2 KXS 3 + H,S. 

The analogy between the oxides and sulphides is at once seen. 
When alkali hydroxide is used to dissolve tl^e sulphide a 
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mixture of thio- and oxysalt is formed; when alkali hydro- 
sulphide is used, thiosalt only results. These sulphides are 
therefore thioanhydrides which combine with basic sulphides 
to form metathiosalts. 

Whilst bismuth is differentiated from arsenic and antimony 
by the non-formation of the above compotuids, arsenic and 
antimony may be distinguished, and the more metallic char- 
acter of the latter manhested, by the following facts; — Al- 
though arsenic and antimony sulphides are both easily soluble 
in potassium-hydroxide solution, antimonious sulphide is less 
soluble than arsenious sulphide in the weaker base, ammonia; 
and by the use of a still weaker alkali, namely, ammonium 
carbonate, these two elements may be separated, since whilst 
arsenious sulphide dissolves in this reagent, antimonious sul- 
phide is insoluble. The method of separation of arsenic and 
antimony, depending on the insolubility of arsenious sulphide 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, also has significance in this 
connection, since this fact illustrates the greater difiSculty with 
which arsenic assumes basic functions as compared with anti- 
mony. 

Oxides or the Type X1O4 

It will be remembered that N2O4 is a mixed anhydride 
forming nitrous and nitric acids with water, and that P2O4 simi- 
larly forms phosphorous and phosphoric acids. If intermediate 
oxides are sought among metals, which may present some analo- 
gies to this type, they may be found in Fe304, Pb304, Mng04, &c.; 
and these oxides are salts. With these considerations in view 
the properties of Sb204 and Bi204 may be mentioped. 

'^S^timony tetroxide, Sb204. — This oxide, which like Mn304 
is formed when either of the other oxides is strongly heated 
in the air, is sometimes considered to antimonious ortho- 
antimonate, Sb.Sb04; it^ however, forms the salt KgSbgOg 
when fused with potash, and is therefore more probably hypo- 
antimonic anhydride. 

Corresponding to Sb204 are complex salts of the type 
M'^bClg, derived from the unknown SbCl4. 

•^iamnih teteoxide, 61204, is formed by leading chlorine into 
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boiling potash solution in which BigOg is suspended; if too 
large an excess of potash is present, potassium bismuthate is 
formed. The compound Bi204 is perhaps bismuthyl bismuth- 
ate, (Bi0)Bi08. 

Oxides of the Ttfe XaO« 

The three oxides, AsgOg, Sb^Og, BijOj, manifest the pro- 
perties of acidic anhydrides, BigOg also behaving as a basic 
peroxide like PbOg. 

srf Arsenic pentoxide, AsgOg, resembles phosphoric oxide in 
dissolving in water to form a strongly-acid solution containing 
H3ASO4; and it is obtained as a glassy mass by careful igni- 
tion of this acid. When strongly heated, unlike phosphorus 
pentoxide, it breaks up into oxygon and the trioxido, and hence 
its vapour density has not been determined. Again, whilst 
phosphorus burns directly to the pentoxide, arsenic produces 
the trioxide when burnt. Nitrogen pentoxide, prepared by 
the dehydration of nitric acid, is easily decomposed by heat. ) 

It is therefore seen that the tendency towards complete oxi- 
dation, in which phosphorus exceeds nitrogen, and which is so 
characteristic of the former element, diminishes again with 
arsenic. Otherwise arsenic closely resembles phosphorus in 
its most highly oxidized compounds. The three products of 
hydration of arsenic oxide, viz., 

Metarsenic acid HAsOg, 

Pyroareenic acid H4AS2O7, 

Orthoarsenic acid H3A8O4, 

are analogous and very similar to those of phosphoric oxide. 

The metaE^and pyro-acids, however, are rather less stable 
towai'ds water than the corresponding acids of phosphorus; 
metarsenic acid yields the anhydride on ignition, while meta- 
phosphoric acid is svAble. 

A solution of arsenic acid, obtained by oxidation of arseni- 
ous oxide with nitric acid, deposits crystals of the hydrate 
AsgOg, 4H2O which ofSoresce in a dry atmosphere forming 
AsgOg, 2H2O, which is pyro-arsenic acid, H4A82O7. Baud^ 
therefore regards AsgOg, 4H2O as a hydrate of the pyro- 

1 Cofvipt. retuty lOO/y 145* 822. • 
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acid, so that the solid ortho-acid, H,As04, appears not to exist. 

When pyro-arsenic acid is strongly heated it yields first 
metarsenic acid; then the anhydride, which finally breaks up 
into arsenious oxide and oxygen, as previously stated. 

The close analogy between phosphoric and arsenic acids and 
their derivatives is seen in the consideration of the following 
facts : — ^ 

Na2HF04, 12H2O is isomorphous with NasHAs04, 12H2O, 

MgNH4P04,6H20 is isomorphous with MgNH4As04, 6H2O. 

Ammonium phosphomolybdate is similar to ammonium arsehi- 
molybdate, though the latter is formed with somewhat more 
difiSculty at a higher temperature than its phosphorus analogue. 
■Antimony pentozide, Sb205, obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on the metal, is a light -yellow powder, practically in- 
soluble in water, though it manifests an acid reaction towards 
litmua It forms ortho-, pyro-, and meta-antimonic acid, but 
the principal salts exist in the meta form. 

The oxide is fairly stable, breaking up at high temperature 
into the tetroxide and oxygen. 

'bismuth pentozide, Bi205, is an unstable brown powder 
obtained by the gentle ignition of bismuthic acid, HBiOg. 
This latter substance is precipitated as a red powder when 
chlorine is passed through boiling caustic-potash solution con- 
taining bismuthous oxide in suspension; it possesses very 
feebly acidic properties, as is shown by its method of pre- 
paration, and forms unstable salts with alkalis, which are 
decomposed by water. With hydrochloric andU oxyacids it 
yields bismuthous salts and chlorine or oxygen, thus behaving 
as a basic peroxide, owing to the instability of bismuthic 
compounds. 

PXNTAHAUDKB OF AUBBTIO AND ANnKONT 

It was pointed out when studying phosphorus that phos- 
phorus pentachloride is less stable than the pentoxide, as is 
manifested in the dissociation of the former by heat. Now 
since arsenic pentozide is itself dissociated by heat^ it is to be 
expected that, the pentahalides of this element will be very 
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unstable. This is the case, arsenic pentachloride being un- 
known, though the iodide has been obtained. 

Antimony pentoidde, on the other hand, is more stable than 
arsenic pentoxide, and ^Antimony pentachloride is a yellow 
fuming liquid prepared from the trichloride and chlorine, and 
sufficiently stable to be distilled under reduced, but not tmder 
normal pressure. Its chemical nature may be judged from the 
fact that it forms a crystallohydrate with ice-cold water, but is 
decomposed by hot water into antimonic and hydrochloric acids. 
Its behaviour is thus analogous to that of stannic chloride, 
just as antimony is comparable with tin in metallic properties. 

Bismuth pentachloride is not known, and would not be ex- 
pected to exist, considering the instability of the pentoxide. 

Pkntasulfbidbs 

The pentasulphides of arsenic, antimony, and bismuth all 
exist. 

Arsenic pentasulphide, AsjSg, is formed as a yellow precipi- 
tate when hydrogen sulphide is passed through arsenate solu- 
tion to which much hydrochloric acid has been added, so that 
AsGlg is present. In the absence of much acid, arsenate is 
first reduced more or less to arsenite, and consequently As^Sg 
is precipitated. AsjS, is also formed in the dry way, and 
may be sublimed. It is a thioanhydride, dissolving in alkalis 
according to the following reaction: — 

As^a -f- 6 MOH = MjAsS, + MjAsOjS -f 3 H,0. 

If alkali sulphide is employed, thioarsenate, M3ASS4, alone 
results. TUb free acid is liberated by acidifying a thioarsenate 
solution, but quickly decomposes, giving a precipitate of the 
pentasulphide. 

Salts of meta- aud pyro-, as well as of orthothioarsenic acid, 
arnknown. 

’^Antimony pentasulphide, SbjSg, is more stable than Aa^g, 
being formed as a red precipitate when hydrogen sulphide is 
passed into a slightly acidified solution of an antimonate. 

Bismuth, pentasulphide, Bi^Sg, is black, and manifests no 
acidic properties, not being soluble in alkaljs. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF SUB-GROUP VA 
Vanadium, Niobium (ColunUnum), Didymium, and Tantalum 

Of the elements of this sub-group, vanadium is of interest 
on account of the number of types of compound which it forms. 
In this it shows analogy with nitrogen, and especially with 
phosphorus, although it djffers from these elements by reason 
of its distinctly metallic properties. Didymium presents a 
curious phenomenon from the point of view of the periodic 
law, since it consists of two elements whose atomic weights-Ke 
close together. Niobium and tantalum are rare elements; the 
latter is used for making the filaments of electric lamps. 

Vanadium 

This element was obtained by Roscoe by heating the dichlo- 
ride in an atmosphere of pure hydrogen. It is a whitish-grey 
crystalline powder which does not melt nor volatilize when 
heated to redness in hydrogen. It thus presents a marked 
contrast to arsenic, its analogue in sub-group B. Its feebly 
metallic properties are shown by the fact that it does not dis- 
place hydrogen from water or dilute acids except from hydro- 
fluoric acid. It readily absorbs and combines with oxygen 
and nitrogen when heated in these gases. 

Vanadium resembles nitrogen in forming the complete series 
of oxides, VjO, Y20 j(V0), VACVO^), VA- 

Vanadium monoxide, y20, is a neutral oxide, similar to 
the lower oxides of molybdenum and tungsten, which do not 
fulfil their expected basic function, being insoluble in acids. 

Hypovanadious oxide, VjOj, or VO, was mistaken by 
Berzelius for the metal. A chloride and sulphate are known, 
the latter forming with potassium sulph^ the double salt, 
VSO„ KjSO^, 6H2O. 

Vanadions oxide, V^O,, is insoluble in acids but its chloride 
and sulphate are well known, the latter forming true alums 
with alkali sulphates. Vanadyl monochloride, VOCl, is a 
basic salt. 

Hypovanadio oxide, V2O4 or VO,, forms hypo vanadates, e.g. 
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AgjVjOj and KjV^Oj, 7 HjO- A tetrachloride is known, and 
the following basic salts: VgOjCl^, VjOgCla, V202(S04)2, 4 H2O. 
In this oxide basic and acidic properties are about equal. 

Vanadio oxide, possesses well-developed acidic and 

feebly basic properties. It is, however, a weak anhydride, 
and is separated as a red powder from a solution of a salt by 
addition of acid. This oxide fuses without loss of oxygen. 
Meta- and pyro-vanadic acids, and meta- as well as tetra- and 
hexavanadates, exist. These latter salts, which are unrepre- 
sented among phosphorus compounds — tetra- and hexameta- 
phosphates belonging to another category, — are peculiarly 
characteristic of polybasic acids derived from weak metals or 
non-metals. Chromium, molybdenum, and tungsten form such 
acids, as well as boron, among non-metals. Vanadic resembles 
phosphoric acid in forming complex acids with molybdic and 
tungstic acids. NH4VO3 is the best-known vanadate. 

The existence of VClg is doubtful, but VOClg is a lemon- 
yellow liquid, boiling at 126 - 7 “, soluble in non-hydroxy lie 
solvents, and decomposed by water. It is an oxychloran- 
hydride rather than a basic s<alt. 

The sulphate (V0)2(S04)3 may be obtained from a solution 
of the oxide in concentrated sulphuric acid. It forms double 
salts with the alkali sulphates. 

It' will be seen from the above brief account of vanadium 
compounds that they manifest all stages from basic to acidic 
properties with increase in proportion of oxygen; but that, 
in accordance with the position of the element in the A sub- 
group, even ^e most highly oxidized derivatives are basic. 

Salts corresponding to the various stages of oxidation possess 
different colours ; those of V2O5 are yellow, of ^ blue, of 
VgOg green, of VgOj,^ vender. When zinc is placed in an acidi- 
fied solution of ammonium vanadate, the above colours, with 
intermediate shades, may be observed as reduction proceeds. 

Pervanadio acid, HVO4, is deposited as unstable yellow 
ciystals from a deep red solution formed by adding vanadio 

1 The lower oxides of yanadlmn are powerful reducing agents* A solution of Vt 04 
In dilute sulphuric acid serves to standardise permanganate, and after oxidation may 
be reduced again by AO^ 
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oxide to a solution of hydrogen peroxide and dilute sulphuric 
acid. The potassium salt is yellow and microcrystalline. 

Niobium and Tantalum 

These metals do not readily dissolve in acids. Niobium 
may be dissolved by concentrated sulphuric acid, and tanta- 
lum by hydrofluoric acid, forming pentafluoride in solution. 
Neither metal can be said to form salts with acids, and the 
sesquioxides are not known. The remarkable absence of basic 
oxides in the case of these two metals finds a parallel in the 
sixth group with molybdenum and tungsten. 

Niobium pentoxide, Nb^O^, is a feebly acidic oxide, forming 
meta- and polysalts. The halides, NbXj, are volatile, and 
are halanhydridos, forming complex salts with alkali halides. 
Oxyhalides, NbOXg, are likewise known. 

Tantalum pentoxide, Ta^Og, possesses similar properties to 
NbgOg, and forms analogous salts. The pentafluoride forms 
an important series of complex salts with the alkali fluorides, 
for instance, potassium fluotantalate or tantalifluoride, K^TiFy. 

Femiobates and pertantalates have been obtained by the 
action of hydrogen peroxide on the alkali niobates and tanta- 
lates respectively. They are probably to be regarded as com- 
pounds of alkali peroxide with niobic and tantalic oxides, the 
valency of the metallic atoms of niobium and tantalum not 
being increased. 

> Didtmiuh 

This body is included among the metals of the rare earths. 
Most of these metals appear to belong to Group 111, though 
cerium must be placed in Group IV. The name didymium 
was originally given to a supposed element discovered by 
Mosander in 1841, on account of the ck^ relationship of its 
compounds to those of lanthanum, from which it was separated 
by this chemist. From didymia, its oxide, a new earth, 
aamaria, was isolated by Lecoq de Boisbaudran in 1879; and 
the residue, which for a time was considered to be the oxide 
of a single metal, didymium, with an atomic weight about 
equal U) 140, .was resolved into two constituents by Auer 
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von Welabach in 1^35. The purified didymium salts are 
red or violet, and give a characteristic absorption spectrum 
when in solution. The oxide is of a dingy blue colour. By 
fractional crystallization of a nitric-acid solution of a double 
nitrate of the metal and ammonium, von Welsbach obtained 
two salts which were bright green and amethyst coloured 
respectively, and whose oxides \^ere respectively greenish 
white and pale blue. 

The absorption spectra of these salts are distinct from one 
another, but when their solutions are mixed in suitable pro- 
portions the original didymium spectrum is reproduced. 

To the supposed elements giving rise to these compounds 
the names praseodymium^ (Pr) and neodymium (Nd) were 
given, and their atomic weights are respectively 

Pr = 140-6 
Nd = 144-3. 

The oxides PraO, and NdgOj are entirely basic; an oxide 
Pr^Oj is said to exist; the oxide Nd 204 is a basic peroxide, 
decomposing hydrogen peroxide, and liberating chlorine from 
hydrogen chloride. 

The occurrence of two closely allied elements of approxi- 
mately equal atomic weight, where one only would be expected, 
presents an interesting and difficult problem from the point of 
view of the periodic law, and one for which at present there 
is no solution. The case of nickel and cobalt furnishes some 
analogy in the chemical relationships and colours of salts. 

NOTE ON THE FIXATION OF ATMOSPHEBIO 
NITROGEN 

A study of the distribution of terrestrial nitrogen shows that 
this element is present in* volcanic gases, and that it exists 
combined in small quantities in deep-seated nitrides and in 
surface deposits of nitrates, as well as in accumulations of 
nitrogenous matter of undoubtedly organic origin. Thus nitro- 
gen appears to form but a veiy small part of tibe crust or 
internal mass of the earth. 
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This fact is no doubt to be attributed to the inertness of 
nitrogen, which consequently failed to combine to any extent 
with other elements in the earlier stages of cosmic develop- 
ment. Some of this free cosmic nitrogen was probably origi- 
nally occluded within the generating material of our planet, 
and eventually accumulated outside the earth forming the 
larger part of our atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding the comparative rarity of combined nitro- 
gen, this element plays an essential part in vegetable and 
animal metabolism, since it enteis into the composition of the 
numerous and important class of proteins. 

How nitrogen has become available for plant and animal 
life, and how its availability may be increased artificially, are 
questions which will here be dealt with. 

Plants require nitrogenous food in the form of soluble 
nitrate; and this material results naturally from atmospheric 
electric discharge, whereby nitric acid is formed. In this way 
about eleven pounds of nitrate per acre are annually formed 
in the temperate, and a larger amount in the tropical regions. 
This, however, is not the only means by which atmospheric 
nitrogen is fixed. 

Nodules found on the roots of leguminous plants consist of 
colonies of azoto bacteria, which in symbiotic union with these 
plants enable them directly to assimilate atmospheric nitrogen. 

Potation of crops, justified by long experience, depends on 
the enrichment of exhausted soil by a leguminous crop. 

Thus, firstly by electric discharge, and secondly by the aid 
of certain micro-organisms, atmospheric nitrogen 'Is made avail- 
able for plant, and thence for animal food. 

Simultaneously, however, some nitrogen is being yielded 
back to the air by organic decay, and the^work of denitrifying 
bacteria; but the currency of mest of the fixed nitrogen is 
upheld through the agency of nitrifying bacteria. 

Animal waste nitrogen is eliminated chiefly in the form of 
urea, of which it has been calculated that about 40,000 tons 
per day are produced by mankind alone. In the soil urea is 
hydrolysed to ammonium carbonate, and the ammonia of this 
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salt is converted first to nitrite and eventually to nitrate by 
nitrifying bacteria. Tnis is a natural process, which is em- 
ployed, and can be followed readily in the course of sewage 
purification. Nitrates are the final products of natural purifi- 
cation, and aTe also the most available nitrogenous plant foods. 

Under conditions of artificial cultivation, but especially by 
reason of sewage disposal systems rendered necessary by the 
congestion of population, animal Nitrogenous waste is very 
largely diverted from the soil to the sea. This is perhaps the 
most serious cause of depletion of the soil of nitrogen; for 
unless nearly all the animal waste resulting from the use of 
nitrogenous vegetable food is returned to the soil, local im- 
poverishment must occur. It thus becomes needful to supply 
artificial nitrogenous xnanures, of which the main sources are : — 

(a) Guano, which is limited in quantity, is not the most 
available form, and is practically exhausted. 

{b) Ammonia in the form of sulphate, derived from the 
distillation of shale and from the manufacture of coal gas 
and Mond gas. 

(c) Chili saltpetre, or sodium nitrate. 

Now all these sources of nitrogenous manure are limited. 
The total annual production of ammonium sulphate in this 
country is about 300,000 tons; the total exportation of Chili 
saltpetre in 1908 was 2,200,000 tons, and the estimated 
amount of the deposits is variously quoted as from 60 to 
120 millions of tons. 

The possibility of the nitrogen starvation of the vegetable 
kingdom wiy^in a generation or two therefore becomes a 
matter of the vastest economic significance. 

In the atmosphere there are about 4000 billion tons of 
nitrogen; or otherwise, over 1000 acres there is nitrogen 
equivalent to nearl^ 200 millions of tons of Chili saltpetre, 
or nearly twice the estimated amount in the beds. Yet by 
reason of the relative inertness of nitrogen the problem of 
fixing this element by chemical methods at a price to compete 
with ammonia and saltpetre is one of great difficulty. 

At present the chemical fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
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can only be carried out commercially where a natural head of 
water affords cheap motive power. The two processes em- 
ployed are: the formation of calcium cyanamide, GaNCN, by 
absorption of nitrogen by calcium carbide (Caro); and the 
formation of nitric oxide, subsequently converted into nitric 
acid, by the action of the electric arc on air (Birkeland-Eyde). 
Both processes depend on the generation of electricity by 
water power, and are at present chiefly operated in Norway 
and Sweden, though cyanamide manufacture is projected in 
other European countries, in America, and in the ^st. 

The Cyanamide Process. — The union of acetylene and nitro- 
gen to form hydrocyanic acid was demonstrated by Berthclot 
in 1869. Carbides of barium and calcium, whose preparation 
we owe to Moissan, similarly unite with nitrogen at high tem- 
peratures, but only when impure, to yield in the case of barium 
a mixture of cyanide and cyanamide: — 

'BaCj + Na = Ba(CN)a 
BaCa-f-Nj = BaNCN-f C, 

and in the case of calcium, cyanamide only : — 

CaCa + Nj = CaNCN + C. 

Each of these derivatives yields sodium cyanide, and the 
alkaline-earth carbonate, on fusion with sodium carbonate: — 

Ba(CN)a + NaaCX)s = BaCOj -J- 2 NaCN 
CANON -I- C -h NaaCOa = CaCO, + 2 NaCN. 

Under the names of “calcium cyanamide”, “ kalkstickstoff ”, 
or “ nitrolim ”, the calcium compound is now p<^uced com- 
mercially. 

The preparation of “ nitrolim ” Re quires pur eL.nitrogen. In 
the factories at Odda, in Norwa^ atmospheric nitrogen is 
«eparated from the air by means of. a Liiide hquefying plant, 
advantage being taken of the boiling-point difference between 
nitrogen, =* — 196® C., and oxygen, = — 183“ 0. 

As alternative processes for obtaining nitrogen, air may be 
passed over hot copper, the oxide being subsequently reduced 
by generator gas ; or producer gas (Ng, CO, O,) may be passed 
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over a hot mixture of copper and its oxide, whereby a mix- 
ture of nitrogen and c-^rbon dioxide is formed (Caro). 

The reaction of formation of calcium cyanamide, 

CaCj-f Ng CaNCN + C, 

begins at 800° to 900° C., and is reversible above 1000° C. 
Admixture of calcium chloride or fluoride facilitates the 
reaction probably by l ower ing the fusion temperature. 

The use of c yanamide a fertilizer depends on the forma- 
tion by hydrolysis of ammonia, which is eventually converted 
iilto nitrate by the nitrifying organisms of the soil. 

The former reactions probably are: — 

(1) CaNCN -I- COj -f HgO = CkOOj -f- NHgCN, 

(2) NHgCN -h HgO = 00(NHgX,; 

the urea thus formed is hydrolysed (by the hydrolytic micro- 
coccus of urea) to ammonium carbonate: 

(3) O0(NH,)g-H2HgO = (NH4)gOO, 

’.-oOther applications of nitrolim are: the formation of ammonia 
by means of superheated steam; the formation of nitric acid 
by oxidation under the catalytic influence of platinum (Ostwald), 
or a mixture of thoria and ceria (Frank and Caro); the forma- 
tion of cyanides, CaNCN -f- C ^ Ca(CN) 2 , by heating with 
a suitable flux; the formation of dicyandiamide by the action 
of cold water, 

2 CaNCN -f 4 HjO = 2 Ca(OH)g + (HjNCN)s ; ’ 

and the production of urea, CO(NH 2 ) 2 , of guanidine, 
NH:C(NH 2 ) 2 , and of nitroguanidine, NOjN : C(NH 2 ) 2 , by 
the action dl’ acids. 

''The Atmospheric Nitric Acid Process. — ^The direct union 
of oxygen and nitrogen with the formation of nitric oxide, 
in accordance withe the reversible reaction: 

N,-hOi.x= 2 NO, 

either under the influence of the electric discharge, or at the 
temperature of a hot flame such as that of hydrogen, has long 
been known, having first been observed by Priestley and by 
Cavendish. 
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Nitric oxide is endothermic, and unstable above 1200°; at 
3200° about 6 per cent by volume can be formed from air, and 
about 14 per cent from an equimolecular mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen. Owing, however, to the difficulty of rapidly 
cooling the gases from the temperature of the electric arc 
(about 3000° to 3600°) to below the stability temperature 
(1200°), the actual yields of oxide do not exceed 1*5 to 2 per 
cent of the volume of air employed. 

As with nitrolim, the process can only be conducted com- 
mercially when accessible water power supplies cheap electric 
energy. 

Two main types of arc flame are in use to-day at the Nor- 
wegian works at Notodden. That of Birkeland and Eyde is 
an alternating-current arc formed between copper poles in a 
powerful magnetic field, which, on account of the attraction of 
the ai'cs by the electro-magnet, presents the appearance of a 
disk of flame. In reality the positive and negative arcs are 
rapidly attracted in opposite directions to the limit of the disk, 
when they are broken and a fresh one is produced, the succes- 
sion being so rapid that the visible result is that of the disk. 

In the Schonherr arc a long flame is produced in a relatively 
narrow iron tube, through which the air also passes. Having 
a rotary motion as it enters the tube, the air current assists in 
elongating the arc formed in the first instance between the 
inner pole and the wall of the tube, which is earthed and con- 
stitutes the other pole. Arcs as long as 8 yards may thus be 
formed ; and although the gases are in contact with the flame 
for this length, the yield of oxide appears to be^greater than 
with the Birkeland-Eyde flame. 

On leaving the furnaces the gases have a temperature of 
from 800° to 1000°, and are rapidly cooled, the heat removed 
from them sufficing for purposes of st^m generation and 
evaporation. Union of nitric oxide and oxygen begins below 
500°, and at 50°, to which the gas is finally reduced, it con- 
tains 2 per cent of nitrogen peroxide. On absorption by 
water a mixture of nitric and nitrous acids is formed: 

2NOJ + H2O = HNOj-f HNOj, 
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but nitrous acid rather easily undergoes self-oxidation and 
reduction, especially in higher concentration, thus: 

3HNOs = HNOj + HjO + 2NO, 

and the nitric oxide with a fresh quantity of oxygen again 
yields NOj, so that the greater part of the peroxide is con- 
verted eventually into nitric acid. 

Absorption is effected in a series of towers in which the 
water passes in the opposite direction to the gas current, so 
thg-t acid of about 60 per cent strength is formed in the first 
tower, whilst nitrous acid tends to be formed in the last. An 
additional tower, containing milk of lime, effects the removal 
of the last traces of oxides, in the form of calcium nitrite and 
a little nitrate. 

The acid may be concentrated by distillation with sulphuric 
acid, or it may be neutralized with ch^k and the solution 
evaporated till crystallized calcium nitrate, Ca{N03)2, 4H2O, 
separates ; or the liquid may be still further concentrated until 
it sets to a hard mass, forming the " Norwegian saltpetre ” or 
“ air saltpetre ” of commerce. 

Nitrites are obtained from the product in the last tower. 
If calcium nitrite has been made, “nitrous fumes” are pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid: 

Ca(N02)2 -I- 2 HNOg = Ca(N03)j -f- NO -f NOj -+• HgO, 

and on absorption by caustic soda give technically pure nitrite, 

2N3;9H-l-NO-f-NOj = 2NaN0j + H20. 

Such are the purely chemical methods by which the problem 
of the fixation of nitrogen has been solved. Attempts to find 
a solutilon on biological lines have been numerous, and are still 
sui judiee. The application vO the soil of pure cultures of the 
nitrogen-assimilating organism appears a rational method. So 
far, however, it do^s not seem that such applications have led 
to. marked improvement in the total nitrogen of experimental 
crops. 


(B48e) 
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NOTE ON LIQUID AMMONIA AS A SOLVENT 

In various reactions ammonia is analogous to water, as in 
the formation of alkali and acidic amides from alkali metals 
and acidic chlorides respectively, as well as of imides from the 
amides of dibasic organic acids by loss of ammonia. Thus 
it is suggested that the amide group ('NH^) is analogous to 
hydroxyl ('OH), whilst the imide group ("NH) is analogous to 
oxide ( = O). 

This analogy may be further developed. 

OH attached to metal gives an oxybase, t.g. KOH, 

NHi attached to metal gives an anunonobase, e.g. KNHt, 

OH attached to an acidic group gives an oxyaoid, e.g. B . COOH, 

NHa attached to an acidic group gives an anunonoaold, t.g. B. CO.NH*. 

Hence the following reactions are analogous : — 

KOH + E. OOOH E. COOK + HOH 

KNHg + E.CO.NHj ^ E. CO. NHK + NHj; 

that is to say, analogous to oxysalt formation and hydrolysis 
there are ammonosalt formation and ammonolysis. Just as 
the oxy - reactions are realizable through the agency and 
medium of liquid water, so the analogous ammono-reactions 
take place in liquid ammonia; this has been shown by 
Franklin and his co-workers, to whom both the reactions 
and the nomenclature are due.^ 

Anhydrous liquid ammonia, which boils at — 38*5°, re- 
sembles water in being itself a non-electrolyte, and a good 
solvent and ionizing medium. 

If potassamide is dissolved in liquid ammonia containing 
phenolphthalein, the colourless liquid turns red owing to 
the presence of alkali. The ammonobase KNHg has been 
ionized, and the alkalinity must be dqe to NH, ions. The 
colour of the indicator is discharged by the addition of acet- 
amide, CHg . CO . NHg, an ammonoacid, whose H ions unite 
with NHg ions to pr^uce ammonia, which becomes part of 
the solvent, thus: 

K-fNH, + CH,.db.NH + H « i-f CH,.d6.NH + NH,. 
t * Amtn Qkm* 1905, 27, 8S»-5l. 
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Reactions of precipitation can also bo carried out in the same 
medium; e.g.\ 

AgNOa + KNH* = AgNH, + KNO, 

Pblj 4- KNHa = PbNH + KI + HI 
2HgIj4-KNHj = HgjIN + KI + 2 HI 
3HgIj + 2KNHa = HgsNj + 2 KI + 4 HI. 

• Silver amide, AgNHj, and lead, imide, PbNH, are new 
substances; the nitrogenous mercury compounds have been 
obtained in other ways (see p. 134). 


CHAPTER X 
GROUP VI 

SUB'OROUF A 

Or (62-0) 

Mo (96 0) 


W (184*0) 

U (238*5) 

The sub-groups A and B respectively form families of closely • 
related elements, in both of which the change of chemical 
character is from less to more basigenic. Whilst the members 
of sub-group B are oxygenic, signs of a basigenic character 
first appearing in tellurium, the elements of the A sub-group 
are basigenic*" or metallic, acidic characters being displayed 
only in compounds containing a large proportion of a non- 
metallic element, such as the trioxides, MOg, which show acidic ' 
properties, diminishing in degree from chromium to uranium. * 
As would be expected, from principles of the periodic law 
previously considered, the relationship between sub-groups A* 
and B is somewhat remote; but the maintenance of the group • 
type by the formation of a series of acidic trioxides clearly 
reveals such similarity as justifies the inclusion of all these* 
^lem^nts in one ^up. As in the case of. pther ^ups, 


SUB-QROUP B 

O (16*00) 

S (32*07) 

So (79*2); 
To (127*5) 
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« hydrides and volatile alkyl compounds are only formed by 
the members of the B sub-group. 

. The maximum halogen valency of Group VI is six, the typo 
being represented, however, only by MoFj, WPj, WClo, and 
SFq. Other halogen valencies, 2, 3, 4, and 5, are all repre- 
sented. The oxygen valency is also six, and is represented by 
the highest normal oxides. MO3. Oxygen almost invariably 
behaves as divalent, but the existence of such compotmds as 




-•MKBr 



and salts of dimethyl pyrone 



\CH, 


H 

X 


indicates the tetravalency of this element, these oxonium 
compounds resembling the trialkyl salts of sulphur, RsSX, 
the sulphonium salts. In this type oxygen appears to possess* 
basic properties, but in the majority of its other combinations 
it confers acidic properties, the higher oxides of an element,'' 
for example, being more acidic than the lower.^ Further ex- 
amples of the probable tetravalency of oxygen are furnished 
by the double water molecules, HjO »= OH^, which are believed 
to exist in the liquid state, as well as by double acetic acid 
molecules, 

CH3.CO.OH 

CHj.ci.OH. 

The combination of water of crystallization in salts is ex- 
plained by some chemists on the theory of the tetravalency 
of oxygen. 

SUB-GEOUP VIB/r 

Oxygen, sulphur, selenium, an<f tellurium all form binary 
compounds with metals from which acids liberate the hydrides 
HgX. The occurrence of these elements in nature in the form of 
such metallic compounds^ illustrates the analogy between them. 

1 B.t. Cu,0, Cu,S; HgS; SbA. FbS. PbSe; f 4 HsS; AgA MhU; 

t 
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A comparable mode of preparation of the elements is fur- 
nished by the decomposition of the hydrides either by heat 
or, in the case of oxygen, by electrolysis. Other comparable 
methods for oxygen and sulphur are the heating of the higher 
oxides or sulphides, as for example: 

S BaOg = 2 fiaO -i” Oj, FeSj = FeS -f- S ; 

s(nd the decomposition of similar ccmpounds by acids, e.g . : 

2 MnOa + 2 H2SO4 = 2 MnSO* + 2 HjO -f Og 

KjSj -l-HaS 04 = Kj,S 04 -f HjS +4S. 

Selenium and tellurium result from the reduction of selenious 
and tellurious acids by sulphurous acid : 

HaSe(TeX)3 + 2 HjjSOa = 2 HaS04 -f Se(Te) -f HjO. 

Selenium, tellurium, and sulphur are liberated when their hy- 
drides or metallic compounds are decomposed by oxygen : 

2naS -l-Oj, = 2H80 +2S 

2KjTe-f 2HaO + Oa = 4KOH + 2Te. 

Some physical properties of these elements are here given: 

Colour. M.P. B.P. (1 atm.)L Allotropic Forms. 


Oxygen... Gas 
Snlpbur.. Solid 


Colourless - 228** (Oj) { } 


riU‘ 6 * (rhombic) 
Yellow i 119*26* (mono- > 
^ clinlo) J 


Belenlnm Solid Bed or black 


f^^rOreyish or 

TeUurinm Solid{ silvery 
V white 


} 


217* 


462* 


448*4* 


680* 


478* in vacuo 


O 2 and Og (Ozone) 1 

( Bhombic 
j Monoclinio 
( Amorphous 

{ Bed 

crystalline soluble 
Black ’ in C 83 
amorphous j 

Black \ insol. 
crystalline / in Ca 2 
r Crystalline 
J Amorphous (un- 
I stable) by precipita- 
1, Won 


1 Ozone is formed from oxygen when disruption of O^ molecules takes place under 
conditions favouring condensation to Oa molecules. 

In the electrolysis of diVu e UfiOg with a minute anode of plaWnnm foil, the evolved 
oxygen may contain 28 per cent of ozone (Fischer and Bendixsohn, Zeit Anorg. OAent., 
1909, 61. 18); and when a silent discharge is passed through oxygen at the tempera- 
ture of liquid air, 09 per cent of the gas is converted into ozone (Brlner and Durand, 
Cotnpt, rend,, 1007, 146* 1272) The stability of ozone diminishes with rise of tem- 
perature, and at 800* it is completely re-converted into oxygen. Ozone differs from 
hydrogen peroxide, which otherwise, as an oxidising agent, It much resembles, in not 
reacting with chromic acid. It combines with certain unsaturated organic corn* 

pounds, turpentine, to form ozonides. Ethylene oaonide 
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The gradation of properties — setting aside oxygen, which 
as the first member of the series may be expected to be 
anomalous — will be seen to accord with that demanded by the 
periodic law. It will be noted further, that allotropy is less 
well defined with tellurium than with selenium and sulphur; 
this is in harmony with the increased positive character of the 
former element. 

'Hv :)bidks 

The hydrides, XHj, all result from the direct union of the 
elements, the ease of combination diminishing from oxygen 
to tellurium, decrease of non-metallic character being thus 
exhibited. Hydrogen and sulphur combine directly at about 
400°, hydrogen and selenium at about 500°. 

The oxides, sulphides, selenides, and tellurides of many 
metals (particularly those which give hydrogen with dilute 
acid), which have been produced by the direct union of the 
elements, yield hydrides by the action of acids; thus: — 

FeS(Se) -f- 2 HCl = FeClj + HaS(Se) 

Mg(Zn)Te -|- 2HC1 = Mg(Zn)Cl8 + HjTe. 

With the exception of water they are all gases at ordinary 
temperature; they can, however, be liquefied and solidified 
with moderate ease, as the following figures show: — 

H,3 H,8« HiTe 

Boiling-point at atm. press —61*8° —42° 0° 

Melting-point 86° —64° -48° 

The boiling and melting points rise consideralsly in passing 
from sulphur to tellurium. The behaviour of water is seen to 
be anomalous; and is probably accounted for, as previously 
suggested, by polymerization. 

The variation of properties in a }:egulaf manner is shown in 
several ways. Thus, the heats of formation are: — 

[H» O] (liquid) 4- 684K; [Hj, S] 4* 47K; [H„ Se] - 111 K. 

Parallel therewith, it is noticed that the ease of dissociation by 
heat increases with rise of molecular weight. Whilst water 
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first dissociates at nearly 2000% hydrogen sulphide is de> 
composed at 400-600', and hydrogen selenide and telluride 
are resolved into their elements at lower temperatures (about 
150'’) than those at which they are produced by direct union, 
so that when the elements are heated below their boiling- 
points in a closed tube of hydrogen, crystalline sublimates are 
formed on the cooler parts of the tube. 

'Further, just as oxygen displaces sulphur from hydrogen 
sulphide, so sulphur displaces selenium from hydrogen selenide. 
And similarly, a reaction in the sense of the equation 

HjX -f Cla = 2HC1 + X 

occurs far more readily with hydrogen sulphide than with 
water. 

The hydrides of sulphur, selenium, and tellurium display 
feebly acidic properties, and react with solutions of metallic 
salts, yielding sulphides, selenides, and tellurides respectively. 
The position of water in this respect appears at first sight to 
be anomalous. Water behaves as a neutral oxide, and is de- 
scribed as amphoteric. As the first of the series of hydrides, 
it would be expected from analogy to be the most basic or least 
acidic, and such is actually the case. In a comparison of the 
properties of the hydrides of the fifth group, it was found that 
whilst ammonia is basic, and phosphine practically neutral, 
acidic properties begin to appear with the hydrides of arsenic 
and antimony, inasmuch as an unstable arsenide and a more 
stable antimonide are formed when these gases react with 
silver-nitrate solution. Now in chemical properties water 
bears appro:£mately the same relation to phosphine as sul- 
phuretted hydrogen does to arsine; in each case there is a 
slight diminution of basic properties in passing from the fifth 
to the sixth group.s It was further observed that the basic 
properties of the hydrides of the fifth group are increased by 
substitution of alkyl groups for hydrogen. The same fact is 
observable in the sixth group, since methyl oxide^ combines 
with hydrogen chloride to form dimethyloxonium chloride, 


1 xhia udi^t b* oaU«d dlmatbyloiiiia, water ItetU tMing oxiaab 
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0(CHs) 3HC1, previously mentioned, a derivative of the hy- 
pothetical oxonium radicle (OH,)'; derivatives of hydrogen 
sulphide give rise to the sulphonium compounds, Sf^A, whilst 
selenonium compounds are similarly derived from hydrogen 
selenide.^ It will appear from these considerations that the 
neutral properties of water are to be expected from the peri- 
odic law; and even the condensibility of this compound, and 
the existence of complex > molecules in the liquid state, find a 
parallel in the case of hydrogen fluoride, its neighbour in the 
seventh group. 

Haudss 

These are of several types: — 

r Cl' Br- r 


j 

f - 

L - 

S,C 1 . 

Se^Cl/ 

SjBr, 

S*l3 

Se,l/ 

XR, \ 

r - 

L - 

sa, 

TeCl,*^ 

TeBr,-'' 

Tel/ 


r - 

SCI4 , 

— 


XR^ ■ 

1 

SeCl*'' 

SeBr^ 

Sel/ 


L ToF**^ 

TeCa*'' 

TeBr* '' 

Tel*'^ 

XR. 

SF- 

— 





The inclusion of the oxygen compounds of the halogens 
among the halides of Group VI is not warranted, for whilst 
^e typical halides of this group are halanhydrides correspond- 
ing with certain oxyacids, the oxygen compounds CljO, ClOj,, 
I3O5, and I2O7 are anhydrides of the halogen oxyacids, and are 
therefore dealt with under Group Vll. 

The Group VI halides result in general from %rect union of 
the elements, the type of halide produced depending on the 
relative proportions of the reacting substances and the con- 
ditions of the experiment. 'Nfulphur q^onoohloride, for in- 
stance, is stable, and can be dfstilled; by the action of 
chlorine upon it the unstable dichloride is formed, and may 
be distilled under low pressure; and by the further action 
of chlorine at —22*^ the unstable tetrachloride results. 


1 also lodonium compowidi, ii. BGL 
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'Sulphur hexafluoride, SFg, formed by the combination of its 
elements, is a colourless stable gas. Selenium first yields a 
monoohloride, SejClj, by the action of chlorine; it gives no 
dichloride, but its tetrachloride can be distilled. Tellurium 
forms the diohloride and stable tetradiloride, the type 
not being represented by the halides of this element. 

The type XB^ represents the halanhydrides of the ortho* 
acids X(0H)4, corresponding with the dioxides ; these, however, 
do not exist, and the halides of this type when decomposed by 
water yield the OX(OH)2 acids, derived from the X(OH)4 type 
by dehydration; for instance, 

TeCl4 + 3HjO = HjTeOj + 4HC1. 

The tetrachlorides of selenium and tellurium, however, first 
yield the oxychlorides, SeOClj and TeOCl^, which are finally 
decomposed, giving the oxyacids. 

There are no oxyacids corresponding to any lower type of 
halide than XB4. The lower halides are, however, decom* 
posed by water, with the formation of oxyacids of the type 
0X(0H)2 and separation of the elements ; for example, 

2S2Cla + 3HaO = 3S -f HaSO, + 4Ha. 

The Oxides 

Oxides of a number of types are known : 

— SeO(?) TeO 
Sfii (SeSOaTeSO^TeSeOa) 

SOa SeOa TeOa 

SO, — TeO, 

S,0, - - 

Of these die type XO is unimportant, the existence of SeO 
being doubtful, and" TeO giving rise to no salts. The acidic 
oxides XOg and XO„ in the latter of which the maximum 
oxygen valency is displayed, 8u*e the most characteristic, and 
correspond with the oxyacids OX(OH)2 and 02X(0H)2, the more 
completely hydroxylated types X(OH)4, OX(OH)4, and X(OH)2 
being unknown, except in the form of certain l^ic sulphates, 


XO 

XaO, 

XA 
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e.g. 0S(02Pb)2 and S(02Hg")3. Tellurium dioxide has also 
feebly basic properties, yielding unstable salts such as Te(S04)2; 
this is in harmony with the position of tellurium in the group. 

It will be more convenient to deal with oxides of the type 
X2OS later. 

OxioBS XO2 and Dbbivkd Acids 

The oxides, XOj, known for each element, result from the 
direct union of the elements with oxygen. While sulphur 
dioxide is a gas easily condensible to a liquid, boiling at —8% 
selenium dioxide is a crystalline solid subliming at about 300 °, 
and tellurium dioxide also a solid easily melting to a yellowish 
liquid, which boils without decomposition. 

It will be remembered in the case of the fifth group that 
phosphorus forms phosphoric oxide, and arsenic arsenious 
oxide, on combustion. The analogous elements of the sixth 
group unite spontaneously with a less atomic proportion of 
oxygen than phosphorus, being rather analogous to arsenic 
in power of oxidation; and those of the seventh group are 
non-combustible, bromine, indeed, forming no oxide. Sulphur 
approximates to phosphorus in forming a little of the higher 
oxide by direct combustion. When selenium and tellurium 
are warmed with nitric acid they yield sclenious and tellurious 
acids, HjSeOg and HjTeOg, respectively, each of which exists 
in the solid state. Associated with this physical property of 
the acids is that of easy dehydration, for these two acids 
readily yield their anhydrides; Te02, indeed, separating from 
the nitrio-acid solution of the element. 

This tendency towards dehydration is manifested by acids 
derived from metalloids or weak metals, whose oxides are 
feeble anhydrides. Sometimes poly-acids or their salts exist, 
representing intermediate products of dehydration, as in the 
case of chromic, molybdic, and tuQgstic ^cids. Oxides of non- 
metals which are powerful anhydrides, e.g. NjOg, P2O5, SOg, 
combine with, and retain, water with avidity, and the acids 
are generally liquids or solids of low melting-point. 

The dioxides, XOg, may also be obtained by reduction of 
the XOg oxides or the corresponding HgXOg acids; as, for 
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example, in the well-known method of preparation of sulphur 
dioxide from sulphuric acid by warming the concentrated acid 
with metals (such as Cu, Ag, Hg, Zn), or with carbon or 
sulphur. In these reactions the sulphuric acid may be re- 
garded as acting as an oxidizing agent; thus: — 

fCu -f H2SO4 = CuO -f H3O -f- SO3, 
iCuO + HjSO* = CuSO* + H3O, 

C + 2H2SO4 = COj -f 2SO2 - 1 - 2 HjO. 

Similarly, concentrated sulphuric acid oxidizes hydriodic acid, 
and less readily also hydrobromic acid: 

2 HI -f HjS 04 =» I2 - 1 - SO3 -f- 2 HaO. 

Loss of oxygen may occur even by simple heating; thus selenic 
acid gives water, oxygen, and SeO^, whilst SO3 and TeOg are 
both decomposed into the dioxides and oxygen when heated 
strongly. 

The acids, H3XO3, corresponding with the XO, oxides, re- 
present the first and only ^eta-derivatives of the hypothetical 
type, X(0H)4; they are raphurous, selenious, and tellurious 
acids. Sulphur and selenium dioxides both dissolve in water, 
yielding the acids, but tellurium dioxide is only very slightly 
soluble in water and alkalis, and its aqueous solution does not 
redden blue litmus. Whilst selenious and tellurious acids can 
both be isolated in the pure state, sulphurous acid belongs to 
the category of easily decomposable acids (such as carbonic, 
silicic, nitrous), readily giving sulphur dioxide when the 
aqueous solutim is heated, although solid ciystallo-hydrates 
separate from saturated aqueous solutions at low temperatures. 
The instability of sulphurous acid may be attributed partly to 
the gaseous nature of sulphur dioxide, but is also due to its 
feebly anhydride ohai^ter. 

It is remarkable that whilst sulphurous acid acts as a re- 
ducing agent, selenious acid is itself easily reduced, for example 
by sulphur dioxide or organic matter. Sulphurous acid is, 
however, reduced by a powerful reducing agent such as 
phosphorous acid, sulphur being precipitated, ^e affinity of 
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selenium for oxygen appears to be less than the affinities of 
its allied elements, as is further shown by the non-existence 
of an oxide, SeOg. 

These acids are dibasic, giving rise to normal salts, such as 
in the case of sulphur, Na^SOg, KgSOg, CaSOg, and to acid salts, 
such as the bisulphites, NaHSOg and KHSOg.^ 

uifHUB''us Acid and Sulphites 

In considering the structure of sulphurous acid and its salts 
two possibilities are presented; the acid may be formulated: 

0=S<^Q® or 

symmetrical uns^metrical 

sulphurous acid sulphurous acidi 

the metallic salts possessing corresponding constitutions; just 
as with nitrous acid there are the two possible structures: 

0=N.0H and g>N.H, 

and with phosphorous acid, 

/OH /OH 

P— OH and 0=P— OH. 

VOH \H 

It may be pointed out that such dual structures are theoreti- 
cally possible in all cases where the nuclear atom is incom- 
pletely oxidized; and it is to be supposed that the stability of 
the unsymmetrical form will depend on the oxidizability of 
this atom. 

4-Xhe oxychloride, SOClg, thionyl chloride, a«eolourless liquid^ 
boiling at 78°, which may be obtained by the action of phos- 
phorus pentachloride on sodium sulphite, 

NajSOg + 2PC1* = 2NaCa -f 1^, + 2lPOCla, 
or by the reaction 

SOg + PClg = SOCag + POClg, 

X In the solid state these salts exist aa resulting from SMOSSO^ by loss of 

water. They are often known aa metabisolphites^ but are correctly designated pyro* 
sulphites. 
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corresponds with H^SOg, into which it is converted by water, 
and of which, therefore, it is the chloride: 

SOClg + 2HjO = HgSO, + 2HC1. 

With alcohol it yields, similarly, the ethyl ester (02115)2803. 
Now the structure of thionyl chloride must almost certainly 

be 0=S<^Q|,and thatof the ethyl salt is therefore . 

thtis it is symmetrical ethyl sulphite, and is a liquid boiling 
at 161°. Similarly, aqueous sulphurous acid, which may be 
obtained by causing thionyl chloride to react with water, must 
possess, at least at the moment of its formation, the formula 

0=S<oH' 

Ethyl sulphite, when treated with sodium hydroxide, is 
hydrolysed, yielding sodium sulphite and alcohol; and when 
s^ium sulphite is digested with ethyl iodide, a product is 
obtained according to the reaction 

NagSOj + 2C2HjI = + 2NaI, 

which, however, is not identical with the ethyl sulphite de- 
scribed above, since it boils at 207°. Moreover, when hydro- 
lysed, this product yields sodium ethylsulphonate, NaCjH^SOg, 
a salt of ethylsulphonic acid. And since ethylsulphonic acid 
results from the oxidation of mercaptan, C2H5SH, in which 
ethyl is undoubtedly attached to sulphur, it follows that the 
above isomer, boiling at 207°, is ethyl ethylsulphonate: 



and is derived from unsymmetrical sulphurous acid : 



Sodium sulphite, which gives rise to this derivative, is there- 
fore in all probability 

'' ONa 

•Na • 
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This unsymmetrical formula suggests the existence of two 
isomeric sodium potassium sulphites, 



and it was formerly supposed that such salts are formed 
respectively when sodium hydrogen sulphite is neutralised 
with potassium carbonate, and when potassium hydrogen 
sulphite is neutralised with sodium carbonate. According 
to Godby,^ however, there is no evidence of the existence of 
these isomerides, and Arbusoff ^ has found that methyl iodide 
always gives the same prodiict, CH^. SOg. OK, with NaKSO„ 
however the latter is prepared. 

These considerations, however, leave the constitution of sul- 
phurous acid itself unsettled; so that the acid may be either 



or a mixture of these in equilibrium. 


for, on conversion into a salt, the form 


might yield the form 


0=®<OH 

oXh® 


by molecular rearrangement. 

felonious and tellurious acids do not present phenomena 
analogous to those described above in the case of sulphurous 
acid. 

Ethyl selenite, 0=Se<C[on‘S^ is obtained both by the 

Ql 

action of sodium ethoxide on selenosyl chloride, 0=s:Se<^i> 

and of ethyl iodide on silver selenite. Selenious acid appears, 
therefore, to be symmetrical even in the form of its inoi;ganic 


> Chem. Soe. JPne., 1007, 38, Ml. 

• ). Bom, i>A|w, Chsm. Soe,, 1000, 447. 
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salts, and the same is probably true of tellurious acid; this 
difference may be attributed to the inferior oxidizability of 
selenium and tellurium as compared with sulphur. 

Pyroselenites and pyrotellurites, analogous to pyrosulphites, 
are unknown. 


OziDBS XO« AND DBBIVXD AOIOS 

Of the XO3 oxides, SO3 and TeOs alone are known, and 
are produced by oxidation of the lower oxides. 

Direct union of sulphur dioxide and oxygen occurs under 
the catalytic influence of finely-divided platinum at a moderate 
temperature; a reaction which has long been known, but has 
only recently been so perfected as to afford a commercial 
source of the oxide, and therefore, also, of sulphuric acid.^ 

The acids H^XO^ are represented by sulphuric, selenic, 
and telluric acids. Of the anhydrides, SO3 and Te03, SO3 
alone unites directly with water, TeOj being unaltered by 
that substance {cf. TeOg). 

Each of the acids of this type is produced by the oxidation 
either of the element or of the lower acid ; as, for instance, in 
the case of sulphurous acid by the catalytic action of the lower 
oxides of nitrogen in the well-known sulphuric acid chamber 
process. 

Sulphur and selenium are oxidized by chlorine in the 
presence of water; thus; — 

S(Se) -f aa* + 4HaO = HjS(Se )04 + 6HC1, 

and potassiunl^tellurate results from the action of chlorine on 
the tellurite in alkaline solution, 

K,Te03 + 2 KOH + dj = KjTeO* -f 2 Kd + H,0, 

free telluric acid beiiig obtained from the potassium salt by 
conversion, by means of bmrium chloride, into the sparingly 

1 See R. Knleteoh, BerieAto (1901), xzxiv, 4069. One of the chief difflcultiee en- 
oountered in the prooeu was the gradual decrease in activity of the platlnam. This 
was eventually found to be caused by arsenic, which arrests the catalytic action ; and 
it was only when the gases were free from this sul^tanoe thgt the process could be 

mado coatiimoivi. 
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soluble barium tellurate, which is then decomposed by the 
requisite amount of sulphuric acid. Each of these acids may 
be obtained in the pure state. 

'^ulphurio acid melts at 10'5**; selenio acid at 68°; tellurio 
acid does not melt. 

Sulphuric and selenic acids readily unite with water, form- 
ing crystallohydrates; telluric acid forms a definite compound, 
£[2X004, 2 HgO, which gives 113X004 at 160°. 

Xhe three acids differ in important respects, and their 
differences serve further to illustrate the periodic variation, of 
properties. Xhus sulphuric acid can be distilled, and only 
breaks up into sulphur dioxide, water, and oxygen at a red 
heat; but selenic acid begins to decompose into selenium 
dioxide, oxygen, and water at about 280°, and telluric acid at 
a low red heat easily gives the anhydride, which further de- 
composes into the dioxide and oxygen. 

Owing to the greater ease with which they lose oxygen, 
selenic and telluric acids are more powerful oxidizing agents 
than sulphuric acid. For example, the latter acid does not 
act upon hydrochloric acid, but selenic and telluric acids both 
yield, with strong hydrochloric acid, the lower acids and 
chlorine; thus: — 

H2Se(TeX)4 + 2 HCI = HaSe(Te )08 + Clj -f HjO. 

Xhus BaSe04 differs from BaS04 by dissolving in strong 
hydrochloric acid. As dibasic acids, each of these acids gives 
rise to both normal and acid salts of the types M'3X04 and 
M'HX04. On careful heating, the acid or ^hydrogen sul- 
phates of the alkali metals produce pyrosulphates by loss of 
water; e.g .'. — 

2 KHSO4 = KgSjO, + HjO. 

Xelluric acid further forms acid salts, 6uch as K3Xe04, XeOs, 
4 H2O, and K2Xe04, 3 XeOg, 4 H2O, a behaviour recalling that 
of chromic acid in producing the di- and trichromates. Xel- 
lurium shows a further resemblance to the members of Group 
VI A by forming complex phospho- and arsenitelluric acids. 

Selenates are isomorphous with sulphates, and form alum% 
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but tellurates are more closely allied to chromates, with which 
they are sometimes isomorphous. 

There can be little doubt that the structure of these acids 
and their salts is correctly represented by the graphic formula 

no.isomerism of mixed sulphates (such as KNaSO^) is known, 
and in the alkyl sulphates (such as (0119)3804) there is no 
reason to suppose that either of the alkyl groups is not attached 
to oxygen. 

jiLPyro- or disulphuric acid^ will therefore be formulated. 


Each of these acids further corresponds with an oxychloride, 

Cl 

XOjClj, sulphur also forming the half -oxychloride, S02 <^qjj, 

chlorosulphonic acid, and ]i>0, disulphuryl chloride, corre- 
sending with disulphuric acid. 

p Chlorosulphouio acid is prepared by the direct union of 
sulphuric anhydride and dry hydrogen chloride, or by the 
action of phosphorus oxychloride on sulphuric acid, 

2 SO/OH^-l- POClj = 2 SOj<2p + HPOj + HCl. 

It is a colourless liquid boiling at 152°, and it is easily de- 
composed by water, giving sulphuric and hydrochloric acids; 
with strong sulphuric acid, disulphuric and hydrochloric acids 
are formed, 

S03<gf^ + SO,(OH), = ^ -l-HCl, 

SO,\oH 

iThla actd is crystalline, melting at 86*; Its solution in H/K >4 is known as Kord- 
hausen or fuming sulphuric acid. 

<B4S6) B 
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and heating alone at 180° it is resolved into sulphuiyl 
chloride and sulphuric acid, 


2 = SO,<C[^| + S02<^^. 

'f‘ SulphtiTyl ohloride, SOjGlj, is also prepared, however, by the 
direct union of sulphur dioxide and chlorine, a reaction which 
occurs slowly in strong light, but which is readily brought 
about by allowing the gases to come into contact with cam- 
phor, the rdle of that substance in the reaction being unknown. 
It is a colourless liquid boiling at 69°, and like chlorosulphonic 
acid is converted by water into sulphuric and hydrochlonc 
acids; it is the true chloride of sulphuric acid. 


Otrxb Acids 

In addition to the characteristic types of sulphurous and 
sulphuric, sulphur gives rise to a considerable number of other 
oxyacids, which are here enumerated : — 

Hyposulphurous acid H2S2O4 
'-'Thiosulphuric acid H2S2O3 
Dithionic (hyposulphuric) acid H2S20( 

Trithionic acid H2S30g 
Tetrathionic acid H2S4O3 
Pentathionic acid H2S3O3 
[Hexathionic acid H2S303].^ 


Corresponding with thiosulphuric acid there is also seleno- 
sulphuric acid, H 2 SeSOg, and with trithionic acid, seleno- 
trithionic acid, H 2 SeS 20 ^ in both of which selenium may be 
r^arded as taking the place of sulphur.’ , 

Persulphuric acid (perdisulphuric acid), and “ Caro’s 

acid”, or permonosulphuric acid, HgSOg, along with the an- 
hydride SjOf, belong to the class of *‘per” compounds, and 
will be dealt with in a separate section. 

'^hyposulphurous aoid. — The zinc salt of this acid is pro- 
duced when sulphurous-acid solution is treated with zinc, 
the metal dissolving without evolution of hydrogen. When 
sodium-hydrogen-sulphite solution is used, sodium hypo- 
* 1 Uatonoe doobMoL 
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sulphite results, and may be obtained crystalline, NagSjOf, 2 HgO. 
Free hyposulphurous acid has never been obtained in the pure 
state. The hyposulphites are powerful reducing agents, bleach- 
ing organic matter, and precipitating silver and mercury from 
their salts. On account of the former action they receive 
commercial application. They readily absorb oxygen, yield- 
ing sulphites. 

The formula H2SO2 was attribute to hyposulphurous acid 
by the discoverer, Schiitzenberger. This would correspond to 
an anhydride, SO, whilst H2S2O4 corresponds to SgOg. The 
'formula H^SjO^ was thus proved by Bernthsen: — 

Ammoniacal copper sulphate oxidizes hyposulphite to sul- 
phite, iodine oxidizes to sulphate. It was found that for 
every two atoms of sulphur as hyposulphite, one atom of 
oxygen is required to oxidize to sulphite, and three to 
sulphate; thus: — 

SjOg + 0 = 2 SOj 

SjOg -b 30 = 2S08. 

Therefore hyposulphite corresponds to the anhydride SgO, 
rather than to SO.^ 

>^Snlphur sesquiozide, S^Og, is obtained as a blue-green 
crystalline mass by the direct union of sulphur and sulphur 
trioxide. A beautiful indigo-blue colour is formed when 
Nordhausen acid is poured on flowers of sulphur. The sesqui- 
oxide does not give hyposulphurous acid with water, but forms 
sulphur, sulphurous and sulphuric acids; since, however, a 
solution of hyposulphurous acid undergoes a similar change, 
it cannot be definitely asserted that the oxide is not the 
anhydride of the acid. 

^'^hdosulphurio acid, H^SgOg, still commonly called hypo- 
sulphurous acid, is not ^own in the pure state, although 
dilute solutions are for'.ned by the action of flowers of sulphur 
on sulphurous acid at about 80°. The salts, however, are 

1 Aeeordlag to Bnoherer and Schwalbe Attgtv. Chtm., 1904, zrU, 1447X eodlam 

^0H)0Na 

tiyporalphito it 9Sk aofd or OC I , to which a normal aall 

^^OH)ONa 

would oomivoBda 
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more stable. They are produced by the action of sulphur on 
the sulphites, thus : — 

NajSOj + S = NaaSp*. 


Selenium similarly dissolves in NajSO, forming NaaSeSOg. 

The formation of thiosulphate on a large scale, by leading 
l sulphur dioxide into alkali..or alkaline-earth sulphide solutions, 
depends on the same reaction, as the folloiving equations 


^ gllOW t 

(а) Nap + HpOj = Na^SOs + Hp, 

(б) 2HjS -f-SOa = 2HaO -f3S, 

(c) NapOa + 8 = NaaSaO,. 


'' When iodine acts on a mixture of alkali sulphite and sulphide, 
a thiosulphate results : 

NapOa + N^SL-I- I* = NaPaOj + 2NaI, 

and sodium thiosulphate is reduced by sodium amalgam, 
reproducing its generators, 

NaPaOa + 2 Na = NaaSOa + Nap. 


If sodium e ^hy l s ulph ide is substituted for sodium sulphide 
in the above reaction, sodium ethyl thiosulphate (Bunte’s salt) 
results, thus: 

NajSOa -f NaC^HjS + la = NaCaHPgOg + 2 Nal. 

The same salt is formed when ethyl iodide reacts with sodium 
thiosulphate : 

NagSaOj -f- CaHjI = NaCaHaSjOa + Nal. 

There is no doubt that the thiosulphates must be considered 
as sulphates in which one atom of oxygen has been replaced 
by one atom of sulphur, the addition of sulphur to a sulphite 
resembling the addition of oxygen, 

+ ® “^O^^KsNa* 

The isomeric sodium potassium thiosulphates, supposed to be 
derived from isomeric sodium potassium sulphites thus: 
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probably do not exist. Thiosulphuric acid readily parts with Jf 
sulphur, forming sulphurous acid, 



and the relationship of the acid to sulphuric acid is illustrated 
by the hydrolysis by water of such_a£jta.Aa.the .thiosulphates 
of ^silver and. cobalt, with the formation of sulphides and sul- 
phuric acid: 

®^a<SA| + = SOj(OH)j + AgaS. 

Both sulphurous and thiosulphuric acids contain the group — 
SOj . OH, which is characteristic of sulphonic acids, such as 
benzene sulphonic acid, CgHj . SOg . OH. The relationship to 
sulphuric acid is made clear by the formulae : 

HO.SOj.OH) H.SOa.OH HS.SOj.OH. 

sulphuric sulphurous thiosulphuric 


Similarly, the thionic acids may bo regarded as sulphonic 
acids obtained either by direct union of sulphonic groups or 
their linkage through a sulphur atom or atoms. Their struc- 
tures are indicated by the following formulae: — 

SO 

Lo 

dithionic trlthionlo tetrathionic peotathionic 


2. OH 
2. OH 


\SO.. 


OH S.SOj.OH 
ij.OH S.SOj.OH 


.SO,. OH 
.SO,. OH. 


The oxygen ay/ilogues of tri- and tetrathionic acids are: 

.SO,. OH O.SOg.OH 

(X and I 

^SOj.OH O.SOj.OH, 

disulphurlo, persulphurlo 

and just as sulphuric,: disulj^uric, and persulphuric acids may 
be regarded as derived f rom water and hydrogen peroxide by 
the replacement of hydrogen by the sulphonic group, so the 
thionic acids viewed similarly as derivatives of sul- 

phuretted hyflT "'^and the persulphides of hydrogen. 
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V^ithiozdc add bears the same relationship to sulphuric acid 
as oxalic bears to cai'bonic acid: 


HO.SOa.OH 

Bulphurio 
SOa-OH 


ioo.oH io 


HO.CX).OH 

carbonic 

CO. OH 


.3. OH 

dltbloulo 


.OH. 

oxalic 


It is formed by the partial oxidation of sulphurous acid, com- 
plete oxidation resulting in the formation of sulphuric acidy 
thus: 

2 HaSOs -1-0 = HaSaOe -|- Ufi 
HaSOa-hO = H3SO4. 


When ferric hydroxide reacts with sulphur dioxide in presence 
of water, ferric sulphite, which is first formed, undergoes self- 
oxidation and reduction to ferrous dithionate and sulphite, 
thus: 

2Fe(OH)3-H3SOa — Fca(S 03 ) 3 -!- 3 HjO 

FeSaOe-fFeSOs 4-3H2O; 

but dithionate is usually prepared by passing sulphur dioxide 
through water in which manganese dioxide is suspended: 

MnOa -f- 2 SO 2 = MnSaOg. 


From the manganese salt a solution of the acid or its alkali 
salts can be obtained. The acid is not known in the pure 
state. « 

Sodium dithionate is reduced in aqueous solution by sodium 
amalgam, sulphite being regenerated : 


NaaSjOe -|- 2 Na = 2 Na^O^ 

'^^ithionio acid, HaS^O^ Potassium trithionate is formed 
when sulphur dioxide reacts with a solution of potassium 
thiosulphate : 

2K,S,0,-|-3S0, = 2K,S/)« + S- 


The free acid is. unstable. 
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Trithionate may also be obtained by the action of sulphur 
dichloride on a sulphite, thus: 

Na • SOq • ONa 

Cl^ = 2NaCl + S<|g*-ggj. 

Na . SO, . ONa ’ 

mid by heating sodium silver thiosulphate with water: 
on /'ONa /pNa 

_ o^SO,/ a. 

xeteathionio acid. — Sodium tetrathionate is formed in the 
well-known reaction between sodium thiosulphate and iodine: 

SO,<sN? SO^^^* 

/SnJ+I*= +2NaL 


Ferric chloride reacts in an analogous way with thiosulphate : 

2 Fea, -f 2 Na,SaOa = 2 FeCa, + 2 NaCS -f- Na,S,Oe. 

The reaction is reversed by sodium amalgam, thiosulphate 
being regenerated. 

Tetrathionic acid may bo obtained in solution by decom- 
posing its barium salt with dilute sulphuric acid. 

\>Pentathionic acid. — A tetrathionate can combine with 
nascent sulphur to form pentathionate, and the following 
reactions take place when hydrogen sulphide is passed into a 
solution of sodium tetrathionate: — 


Na,S40, + 6H,S = 2NsOH + 4 H 2 O + 9S 
NajS^O, + S = Na,SjO,. 


Pentathionate is also formed together with trithionate by the 
spontaneous decomposition of a solution of tetrathionate, 

2 Na,S^p, * Na,S 30 , -f Na,SjOe; 

and also by the action of sulphur chloride on baritun thio- 
sulphate, 

2SO,<g>Ba + ClA = S,<|g;:g>Ba + S.f Ca,Ba. 

Salts of this acid are, however, generally obtained from Waek- 
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enroder’fl solution, the liquid formed by passing hydrogen 
sulphide into strong sulphurous-acid solution at 0°. Although 
the final products of the interaction of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphur dioxide are sulphur and water, that result is pre- 
ceded by the formation of polythionic acids, the first of which 
is probably tetrathionic, 

HjS -f,3SOj = 

thence by secondary reactions tri- and pentathionic acids 
result; and from the solution the alkali salt of the latter acid 
can be isolated by a lengthy process. 

Constitution of the thionio acids. — The formation of di-, 
tri-, and tetrathionic acids by the reactions of condensation 
which have been studied above, and the reversal of these 
reactions by sodium amalgam, are explained by representing 
the acids by the general formula: 

' OH’ n s= 0, 1, or 2. 

Pentathionic acid may be supposed to be similarly constituted, 
in which case n = 3. 

The reactions with iodine and sodium amalgam were studied 
by Spring, and the above conclusions as regards constitution 
have been adopted by Mendel^eff. 

Debus, however, who investigated the thionic acids, attri- 
buted to the latter three the following formulae: 

O.SOj.H O.SOj.SH O.SOj.SSH 

S.SOj.OH i.SOj.OH i.SCi..OH, 

trithionic tetarathlonic pentathionic 

The following oomparatiYe reactions of thionio acids may 
be mentioned. Aqueous solutions of all the acids decompose 
on concentration according to the reaction : 

HjSuOe = HjSO* + SO, + {n - 2)S; 

the solid salts decompose in analogous fashion on heating. 
Dithionic acid, since its molecule contains but two atoms of 
sulphur, yields no sulphur on decomposition. Tetrathionic is 
the most staUe of these acids. The barium salts are all 
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soluble in water, but mercurous nitrate gives with trithionate 
solutions a black precipitate and with tetra- and pentathionates 
yellow precipitates. On warming with copper-sulphate solu- 
tion, trithionate gives a black precipitate. Easy decomposi- 
tion by bases is characteristic of pentathionates. 

Certain types of organic compounds containing sulphur may 
here be mentioned. ’ 

Stilphonio aoids, as previously observed, are derivatives of 
unsymmetrical sulphurous acid: 

H.SOa.OH : R.SOj.OH. 

sulphurous acid sulphonic acid 

Salphinio aoids are related to the unsymmetrical form of the 
hypothetical HjSO-: 

R.SO.OH. 

sulphinic acid 

Sulphozides and sulphones are formed by the oxidation of 
sulphides; thus: — 

RjS — RjSO RjSO,. 

sulphoxide sulphoue 

Snlphoniuin bases, SBgOH, and their salts, such as triethyl 
sulphonium iodide, (G2Hg)gSI, are related to SHj, as am- 
monium hydroxide and its salts to NHg. The alkyl sul- 
phonium Wides are formed by the combination of alkyl 
sulphides and alkyl halides; thus — 

which is analo^us to the reaction: 

(CjHsljN -f CjHjI = (C,H*)4NI. 

Asymmetric sulphonium salts of the type RiBgRgSA have 
been resolved into op,tically active components by Pope and 
Peachey,^ and by Smiles,^ it thus being shown that the dis- 
position of the valencies of the tetravalent sulphur atom is 
analogous to that obtaining with carbon. 


I Ch$m. Soc, Tram, Izz^li (1900), 107S. 
i Ch$m. Soo, Tram. IxxtU (1900), 1174. 
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APPENDIX TO SUB-GROUP VI B 
The Addic Derivatives of Hydrogen Peroxide 


As was mentioned in the chapter on oxides, the peroxides 
may be divided into two classes: the poly oxides, containing 
several doubly -linked oxygen atoms, and the superoxides, 
which contain oxygen chains, such as: 

BaCT • corresponding with • 

^ O H — O, 

and 


^ ^ ^ corresponding with the unknown ^ q ^ 


There is at present no sufficient ground for assigning to hydro- 
gen peroxide 2 a constitution other than H — O — O — H, such 

as the structure O advocated by Bach; and the former 

formula will accordingly be employed here. 

Of superoxides of acidic character that of sulphur, S^O^, is 
the chief example. It is formed by the union of sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen under the influence of the silent electric 
discharge, and is a volatile liquid, solidifying at 0° and chang- 
ing gradually at atmospheric temperature, though rapidly on 
heating, to the trioxide and oxygen. With water it yields 
sulphuric acid and oxygen. 

1 Although sulphur forms with hydrogen higher sulphides, of which HgSs Is the 
most stable, the evidence for the existence of analogous higher oxides of hydrogen is 
not so far conclusive. 

Sodium polysulphides, Na^Sa and NasSs, have been obtained crystalline. When a 
solution of a polysulphide is poured into excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
oily drops separate, having a composition which lies between HaS^ and Ha8ft> When 
acid is poured into a solution of a polysulphide, sulphur is precipitated, and HaS 
evolved. 

3 Pure hydrogen peroxide, best obtained by decomposing sodium peroxide with 
dilute sulphuric acid, extracting with ether, or evaporating in wutuo and distilling 
under reduced pressure, is a syrupy liquid of sp. gr. 1*46, boiling at 69* under 26 m.m. 
pressure, and solidifying at -2*. It Is strongly aciA in reaction, and decomposes 
sodium carbonate ; superoxides, such as NagOa, BaO^ and HgO^, formed by its action 
on mercury, are its salts. 

Finely divided solid matter, especially powdered and colloidal metals, promote the 
catalytic decomposition of an aqueous solution of HiOf. HgOa is less stable in alka* 
line than in acid solution, and oxidises various metallic hydroxides, sulphides, and 
salts under conditions favourable to the stability of the oxidation products. With 
oxidizing substances such as ozone, permanganio acid, and silver oxide there is 
mutual reduction with evolution of oxygen. 

H 
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The structures of this oxide, and of perdisulphuric acid, of 
which it is the anhydride, are thus represented: 

o-s==o O— s==o 

I > U ::5i 

0 — s=o O'— s=o 

^o. 

^%Vater first converts the anhydride into the acid; and the 
subsequent production of sulphuric acid and oxygen depends 
firstly on the slow hydrolysis of perdisulphuric acid to sul- 
phuric acid and hydrogen peroxide (Baeyer): 


H : OH 
O^SOo 

\6 h 

-SOo 
H : OH 


OH 




/OH 
SO, 

, \OH 
+ /OH 
H SO, 

\OH, 


and secondly, on the decomposition of H^O, into water and 
oxygen. . 

Although^rdisulphurio acid is not known in the pure state, 
a dilute solution may be prepared, and several pure salts are 
obtainable. Potassium perdisulphate, or persulphate as it is 
usually called, results, as Marshall^ has shown, from the electro- 
lytic oxidation of a solution of potassium hydrogen sulphate. 
The principle of the reaction is the same whether sulphuric 
acid or potassium hydrogen sulphate is electrolysed, and 
depends upon the existence of HSO^ or KSO4 ions in the 
liquid, which, becoming concentrated at the anode, and giving 
up their charges, unite in pairs to form and K2S,Og 

respectively. In the case of the potassium sal^ crystals are 
obtained at the anode; thus: — 


H O.SO,,.OK 

X + i 

H O.SOj.OK H 


H O.SOj.OK 
i.SOj.OK. 


The salt has therefore the formula K^S^Og and not KSO4. It 
is rather sparingly soluble, all the persulphates being soluble 

1 Chttn. Am. Traat. liz ( 1891 ^ m. 
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in water; and, as might be expected, it is a powerful oxidizing 
agent, oxidizing ferrous salts, liberating chlorine from hydro- 
chloric acid, and iodine from potassium iodide, and precipitat- 
ing higher oxides from solutions of silver, copper, manganese, 
cobalt^ and nickel salts. Pure persulphuric acid does not readily 
reduce permanganate, thus differing from hydrogen peroxide. 

When heated alone the potassium salt gives sulphate, sulphur 
trioxide, and oxygen, 

KaSA = KjSO* + SOs -f O, 

and on boiling a solution of persulphate the following change 
takes place: — 

KaSjOg + HaO = KjSO* -f HjSO* O. 


This reaction furnishes a ready means of estimating the salt 
by the titration of the acid produced. 

On mixing dry potassium persulphate with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid containing one molecular proportion of water at 
low temperature, perdisulphuric acid is liberated, and fairly 
rapidly hydrolysed by water, yielding the so-called Caro’s 
acid, or'^rmonosulphurio acid, H^SOg, and H2SO4; thus: — 


O— SO* 

I \OH 

I /OH 

O— SOo 
H . OH 


OH 

permoDoaulphnrio 


so that on dilution (with ice) a solution is obtained from 
which the sulphuric acid may be removed by precipitation 
with barium phosphate. '' 

Both peracids may also be made by the direct sulphonation 
of hydrogen peroxide by the action of sulphuric acid on its 
cold solution; thus: — 


OH 


HO.SOj.OH 

0 — SO^j.OH 

1 

+ 

= 

1 

OH 


HO.SOj.OH 

0 — SOj.OH 

OH 


HO.SOj.OH 

O.SOj.OH 

1 

+ 

a 

1 

OH 



OH 


+ 2HA 


+ HA 


and 
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PermoDosulphuric acid liberates iodine rapidly from potas- 
sium iodide, whilst perdisulphuric acid does so more slowly, 
so that the proportions of the two acids in a mixture may 
approximately determined. Barium hydroxide causes rapid 
hydrolysis to sulphuric acid and hydrogen peroxide, but 
s^um hydroxide acts in this manner less readily. 

^The formula, HgSOj, for the permonoacid, which has been 
burned in the preceding paragraph, is based upon a deter- 
mination, by von Baeyer and Villiger, of the ratio of active 
oxygen to SO3. 

Armstrong and Lowry, ^ however, consider that Caro’s acid 
is anhydropermonosulphuric acid, H^SgOg, a dibasic acid having 
the constitution HOO . SOj . O . SOg . OOH, because a neutral 
salt solution becomes acid and loses oxygen on boiling, thus: 

KOO.SOj.O.SOa.OOK-l-HaO = 2 HO . SOj . OK -f O,. 

But Slater Price ^ has shown by the loss of weight the potas- 
sium salt, mixed with known amounts of other salts, undergoes 
on ignition, that the formula HgSO^ is more probable than 
HjSgOgj and this conclusion has been confirmed by Ahrle,® 
who has prepared the free acid nearly pure by adding sul- 
phuric anhydride to anhydrous hydrogen peroxide. 

It may therefore be concluded that Caro’s acid, or permono- 
sulphuric acid, should be represented by the formula HgSOg; 
but that it is monobasic, its potassium salt being KO . SOg.OOH, 
since the remaining hydrogen atom, as part of HgOg, will not 
be appreciably ionised in solution. 

Then on boiling the potassium salt solution the following 
change takes place: 

2 KHSOj = 2 KHSO^ + O,.^ 

Permonosulphuric acid possesses specific oxidizing powers, 
of value in the study of organic compounds. For instance, 
primary aromatic amines ^re oxidized to nitrosocompounds, 

^NHj — RNO, 

tertiary fatty-aromatic amines to oxyamines, 

CeH*(CHj,)*N ^ CeH5(CHa)gNO, 

> Jtoy. Soe, Proc. Ixz. 0902^ M. 

a Chem. Soe, IVan#., 1906, 89i 68. 

9JSeU. Angow^ Chem,, 1909, 22 , 17181 
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and anhydrides of adds to peranhydrides, e.g. 

(CeHsOOVO — (C,H8CO)*Oa. 


Peroarbonates, M of the structiue 

O— c— OM 



are also obtainable by the electrolytic method, and form con- 
venient oxidizing agents, affording alkaline hydrogen peroxide 
solutiona 

On treatment of chromic, molyhdio, tnngstio, and uranic 
acids or their salts with hydrogen peroxide, peraoids are pro- 
duced. These appear to correspond to a combination of the 
tetroxide XO4 with hydrogen peroxide or its equivalent. 
Sodium pemranate, for instance, is Na^UOg, 8H20(Na4U08 = 
2Na202, UO4). The well-known blue perohromic acid, obtained 
by the action of hydrogen peroxide bn chromic-acid solution, 
is not derived from Cr^O^, as was formerly thought, but from 
Cr04. The compound KCr05.H202(2KCr05 = K302.2Cr04) 
has been obtained as a violet crystalline powder. 

Some other acids, such as boric, yield persalts on treatment 
with alkali peroxide, for instance the salts MBO, (probably 
MO.O — B= 0 ); phosphates also form compounds with 
metallic peroxides, such as: 

Na.O\ 

NaO.O— PO, 

NaO.O/ 


although phosphoric acid and hydrogen peroxide do not peld 
a corresponding perphosphoric acid. 

P. Melikoff summarizes the formation of peracids and salts 
as follows; — By the action of hydri>geif^roxide on salts there 
may be formed: 

Compounds of peracids with metallic hydroxides ; 

Compounds of normal acids with metallic peroxides; 

Compounds of peracids with metallic peroxides. 
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The elements of the fourth group of high^atomio weight, 
and boron, yield peracids with hydrogen peroxide, and it is 
only elements of more non-metallic character — such as sulphur 
and carbon — which yield peracids by electrolysis. 

It may be pointed out that in the peracids and their salts 
obtained by electrolysis the additional oxygen is directly 
attached to the nuclear negative atom or atoms, but that in 
salts of other peracids some at leasa of their special character 
is due to direct association of oxygen with the metaL 

SUB-GROUP VIA 

Chroniium^ Mclyhdenjum^ TwtigBten^ a/nd Uranium 

As indicated in the introduction to Group VI, these elements, 
constituting a group of metals, do not display any close an- 
alogies with their congeners of sub-group B, except in the 
formation of the acidic trioxides MO3. 

In its chief basic oxide, Cr^Og, chromium is allied to alumi- 
nium and iron; thus, like aluminium hydroxide, chromic 
hydroxide, Cr(OH)g, is able to form salts with alkalis, the 
chromites, which are, however, considerably less stable than 
the aluminates, undergoing decomposition when their solutions 
are heated. Chromic sulphate, also, like the sulphates of alu- 
minium and ferric iron, gives rise to alums. 

These metals are not found native, but occur as oxides, such 
as CrgOg, in chrome ironstone, and UgOg, pitchblende; as sul- 
phides, such as MoSg; and as salts of the H2MO4 acids, like 
PbCrO^, PbMoO^, and CaW04. 

They are pi^pared by the reduction of their oxides or 
chlorides by means of carbon, potassium cyanide, hydrogen, 
sodium, or aluminium and they are all metals of high melting- 
point and low atomic volume. 

They combine directly Bn heating with oxygen, and with 
the halogens, forming with chlorine the volatile chlorides 
CrClg, MoClg, WClg, UCI4, of which WClg easily dissociates at 

1 Tha GoidKohmidt prooan ooailitt in firing a mixture of the oxide (FeifO^ d».) 

with aluminium powder by meant of a tuitable fnte. Owing to the great heat derel- 
oped the procew has been oted in the welding of Iron rails. 
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temperatures slightly above its boiling-point into WCI 5 and 
chlorine. 

Haudbs 

The halides are of numerous types, as will be seen from the 


table : — 

Fluorides 

Chlorides 

Bromides 

Iodides 

Ohromioia 

CrF„ CrP, 

CrCli, OrCl* 

CrBrg, CrBrg 

Crl„ Orl, 

Kolybdsmiiii... 

MoF« - 

r.MoCIa, MoCl»'] 
MoOl4,MoCl» 

1 Mo01«(?) J 

MoBri, MoBfi,! 

MoBr^ J 

M0I4 

TnngstUL 

Vrsiiiiun 

WF, J 

UF« ^ 

fWClih WCl 4,1 
{ WOlfc WCU J 
fUOl* UOl4.'| 
L UOl, J 

[ WBr„ WBrfcl 
WBr, j 

\ UBr« 

UI4 


A large number of oxyhalides are also known. 


In addition to their formation by direct union, and by the 
solution of the metal or oxide in the halogen acid, many of the 
halides may be prepared by the action of a halogen on a heated 
mixture of oxide and carbon, as, for example: 

CrPs -H 3C + aClj = 2CrCl3 + 3CX). 

The nature of these compounds is manifested: 

(i) By behaviour towards water, 

(ii) By volatility and solubility in non-hydroxylic solvents. 

As an example the chlorides of tungsten may be considered. 

The dichloride is a non-volatile, non-crystalline substance, 
which is slightly dissolved and easily decomposed by water, a 
higher oxide than corresponds to WClj separating, and hydro- 
gen being evolved. 

The tetrachloride is a grey crystalline powder which is non- 
volatile and infusible, but hygroscopic and partially decomposed 
by water. ^ 

The pentachloride crystallizes in black needles; it melts at 
248® and boils at 275 ’G®. It is very hygroscopic, but largely 
decomposed by cold water. It is slightly soluble in carbon 
disulphide. 

The hexachloride consists of dark-violet crystals which are 
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easily volatile, M.P. 275*', B.P. 347“. It is decomposed by 
boiling water, and is easily soluble in carbon disulphide. 

None of these chlorides can be considered a Ivell-dedned salt, 
since even WCl, manifests no characteristic saline properties 
towards water. The volatility and solubility in carbon disul- 
phide of the higher chlorides, as well as the fact that they are 
decomposed by water into hydrochloric acid and an oxide, 
show them to be ill-defined chloranhydrides. The existence of 
numerous oxyhalides illustrates the same fact. The inertness 
of the lower halides of molybdenum and tungsten is remark- 
able, but the lower oxides show a similar inertness, being 
devoid of basic character, as will be seen later. That this 
inertness is not due only to lack of basigenic character in the 
metals is shown by the fact that chromous chloride is a true salt, 
soluble in water and crystallising with water of crystallisation, 
while chromic chloride is inert when prepared in the anhydrous 
condition by heating a mixture of chromic oxide and carbon 
in a current of chlorine. The presence, however, of a trace of 
chromous (cuprous or stannous) chloride effects solution, thus: — 

CrCJljAq + CrCls-f Aq = CrClaAq CrClsAq, 

the CrCljAq being oxidized by the solid CrClj to CrCljAq, 
the reduced chloride thus passing into solution as CrCljAq. 
CrClg may be obtained from this solution in a soluble crystal- 
line form as CrClg, 6 H^O. 

In this form chromic chloride is analogous to ferric chloride, 
and may therefore be considered as the chloride of a weak 
base. Chromic '^loride further resembles aluminium and 
ferric chlorides by forming double salts with alkali chlorides, 
such as CrClj, 2 KCl, 2 HgO. 

Chromium forms no higher chlorides, so does not furnish a 
chloranhydride of an oKthoacid. Like si^hur it forms an 
oxychloride, the chloride of a meta-acid, miromyl ohloiid^ 
CrOgClj. This compound, prepared by heating together po- 
tassium dichromate, sodium chloride, and sulphxmc acid, is a 
dark-red liquid, boiling at 116“, and is analogoiu to sulphuryl 
chloride, SOgClj. It forms chromic and hydrochloric acids 

(BiM) 8 
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with water; but salts of the intermediate chlorochromic acid, 
analogous to chlorosulphonic acid, are known, and are formed 
when concentrated hydrochloric acid acts on a dichromate. 

Chromic acid, chlorochromic acid, and chromyl chloride are 
thus related to one another: — 

Cr02<^^j CrOg<(^^ 

a 

It is instructive to observe that while chromyl fluoride, GrOgFg, 
is known, the bromide and iodide do not exist. 

The oxyhalides of the same type formed by the other metals 
of the group do not so readily undergo resolution by water; 
UOgClj, for instance, is quite stable, and may be regarded as a 
uranyl salt. The solubility of this latter compound in alcohol 
and ether, however, and its power of combination with alkali 
chlorides and the hydrochlorides of organic bases, reveal acidic 
character. 

OXIDBB 

The oxides of Chronp VIA metals are numerous, like the 
halides. The principal ones are classified in the subjoined table : 

muromium... OrO 0^$ CrOs Cr 04 (+SNH|) 

Molybdeniun MoO (hydrated) MotOg MoO* MoO* 

Tnnaaten...,. — — WO, WO, 

Vranlum. — — UO» UO, UO, 

Of oxides of the type MO, examples are known in the 
case of chromium and molybdenum only. Cr(OH)2 is a 
true base, dissolving in acids to form the chromous salts; 
hydrated MoO possesses feebly basic properties. Of the 
^sesqnioxides, MgOg, CrgOg is a basic oxidd^' possessing feebly 
acidic properties, MOjOg shows no acidic properties, and its 
basic functions are ill defined since it is insoluble in acids, and 
even the hydroxide dissolves with difficulty. 

Of the dioxides, MoOg forme ver;’’ unstable salts; the hy> 
droxide Mo(OH)4 dissolves slowly in water, forming an acid 
solution. WOj is slightly soluble in concentrated hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids, forming purple solutions which possibly 
contain tungstous salts. As was pointed out when dealing 
with Uie chlorides, molybdenum and tungsten oxides show a 
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remarkable inability to form salts with acids. UO^, uranous 
oxide, corresponds with i.i'anous salts of the type UX^. The 
oxides MO3 are all acidic; but UO3 is sufficiently basic to 
form the uranyl salts UOaXg. 

CrO^ and UO4 are peroxides resulting from the action of 
hydrogen peroxide on chromates and uranates. (See Appendix 
to Group VI B.) 

In addition to the above oxides a iftimber of complex oxides 
exist, which, in the case of chromium, are compounds of Gr^O, 
and CrOg, and, in the case of the other metals, of MO^ and 
MO3. The following are the more important of these complex 
oxides: — 

= Ct^O^ CrOs 
Cr^Oo =2Cr303,Cr03 
M02OS = M0O3, M0O3 
M03O3 = MoOj, 2 M0O3 
MojOja = 3 M0O2, 2 M0O3 
WaOfi = WO2, WOs 
W3O3 = WOjj, 2WO3 

WAi = WO2, 3WO3 
U3O3 = UOa, UOs 
UjOg = UO3, 2UO3 

C0HFOUKD8 CoBBBSPOMniNa TO THE Vabious Ozidbs 

Chromops salts, corresponding to the oxide CrO, are pre- 
pared by the reduction of acidified solutions of chromic salts 
or chromates in absence of air. They are white when anhy- 
drous and blue when hydrated. They oxidize with the 
greatest ease, forming, when solid, basic chromic salts. A 
blue solution coiAaining a chromous salt on exposure to air 
rapidly turns green, by formation of chromic salt. The ace- 
tate is the most stable salt; the sulphate, CrS04, 7H2O, is 
isomorphous with ferrous sulphate, and forms the double salt 
CrSO*, K2SO4, 6 H2O. 

The oxide MoO gives rise to no salts. 

The ohromio salts, c^esponding with the oxide CrgO, and 
the hydroxide Or(OH)^are usually prepared from chromates 
by reduction : 

, 2Cr03 = OgO, -f 80 . 
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Thus from potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, on reduc- 
tion by alcohol or sulphurous acid, or by nascent hydrogen, as 
in the bichromate cell, the alum K2SO4, Cr2(S04)3, 24H2O, is 
formed. ^ - 

Crystals of chromic alum, as well as of 'bromic sulphate, 
Cr2(S04)3, ISHjO, are violet. Cold solutions of these salts 
are violet, but when heated they turn green. After cooling 
and prolonged standing ‘che violet colour returns. Only one- 
third of the sulphate present in the greon solution can be 
precipitated by barium chloride, the remaining two-thirds 
being present in a complex basic ion. The following equation 
represents the change : — 

2Cr-2(!504)3 -t-H20 [Cr 40 (S 04 ) 4 ]"S 04 -f HaSO*. 

The complex green substance is known as sulphochromyl 
sulphate. 

Chromic sulphate or alum may, however, undergo a different 
change. When its crystals are heated to 90® they lose some 
water and turn green. The product is soluble in water, pro- 
ducing a green solution which gives no precipitate with baritun 
chloride. The substance thus obtained from chromic alum is 
isomeric therewith, and consists of potassium chromisulphate, 
K2[Cr2(S04)4] {cf. potassium chromite, K3Cr204). The follow- 
ing solid ohromisulphuric acids may bo obtained as the result 
of warming chromic sulphate with sulphuric acid: — 

H2[Cr2(S04)J 

H 4 [Cr 2 (S 04 )J 

H4[Cr2(S04)e3. 

The last, which may be considered as orthochromisulphuric 
acid, is analogous to orthosulphuric acid. The fact that chro- 
mium, in a state of oxidation corresponding to CrjOg, may^form 
part of either a basic or an acidic complex is well illustrated 
by the above compounds. It has alre^y been noticed that 
the oxide CrgOg partakes of this same intermediate character. 
v^Shromio chloride, CrClg, when prepared in the dry way, 
consists of pink scales which are insoluble in water and chemi- 
cally inert. In the solid hydrated condition, as CrClg, 6HgO, 
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as well as in solution, it t.dsts both in violet and green forms. 
The amount of chlorine in the green solution which can be 
precipitated by silver is variable, some of it having entered 
the basic ion forming [CrCl]"Cl2 or [CrCl2]'Cl. The green 
solution turns violet on long standing, and at the same time 
almost all the chlorine becomes ionic. 

Ohromio sulphide, like aluminium sulphide, can only be 
formed in the dry way, and is hydrolysed by water. 

Of salts corresponding to the oxides MOj, those of uranium, 
the- uranons salts, are the only ones to be considered. These 
salts, which are obtained in solution by the reduction of an 
acidified uranyl solution with zinc, are green, and yield green 
crystals; e.g. UC 1 < and 11(804)2, 9H2O. The sulphate also 
results, together with uranyl sulphate, when pitchblende, UgOg, 
is acted on by sulphuric acid, 

aOj . 2 UO3 + 4 H2SO4 = U(S04)a -f 2 UOj . SO4 -f 4 HgO. 


Like the chromous salts, the uranous salts are powerful re- 
ducing agents. Thus the chloride, formed when chlorine acts 
on uranium, reduces ferric to ferrous salts, and precipitates 
gold and silver. 

As previously mentioned, the oxides BO9 are chiefly acidic; 
MoOg exhibits feebly, and UOg more powerfully basic proper- 
ties. The acids cannot be obtained in a pure state by com- 
bination of the oxides with water. CrOj is a red crystalline 
substance easily soluble in water; this solution contains di- 
chromic acid, but on evaporation crystals of the 

anhydride, and not the acid, separate. M0O3 is very slightly 
soluble in water, yielding a solution which reacts acid; WOj 
and UOg are insoluble in water, but WOg is soluble in boiling 
aqueous alkalis. 

Acids DXBivaD non MO«, amd their Salts 

Aoidf of the type H2MO4 are known in the case of molyb- 
denum, tungsten, and uranium. 

Molybdio acid, H2M0O4, is a white, crystalline powder 
obtained when a nitric -acid solution of MoOg evaporates 
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spontaneously. The hydrate, HjMoO^, HgO, crystallizes in 
yellow crusts from a nitric-acid solution of ammonium molyb- 
date. Tungstic acid, is a yellow powder insoluble in 

water and most acids. H2WO4, HjO, soluble in water, is ob- 
tained by precipitating a tungstate by acid in the cold. Hy- 
drated uranic acid, H2UO4, H^O, is obtained as a yellow 
mass by evaporating a solution of uranyl nitrate, U02(N0g)2, 
in alcohol. 

Salts of the type R^MO^ are known for all four elements ; 
only the chromates are important. The alkali chromates -are 
lemon yellow, and are obtained by the action of alkalis and 
oxidizing agents on chromic oxide; thus; — 

CrgOa -f 30 -f 2Na2C03 = SNa^OrO^ -f 2 CO 2 . 

When a chromate is prepared by fusion, the oxygen may be 
supplied either from potassium chlorate or nitrate, or from 
the atmosphere. In the wet way precipitated chromic hy- 
droxide may be oxidized by alkaline hydrogen peroxide, 
produced from sodium peroxide, by hypochlorites, or by lead 
peroxide. 

Condensed acids and their salts. — It was observed in the 
case of sulphuric acid and its salts that condensation of two 
molecules may take place under certain conditions to form 
disulphates. A similar phenomenon is noticed with other 
oxyacids, such as phosphoric, iodic, and boric, but is unknown 
with nitric acid. It is specially characteristic of the weak 
oxyacids of Group VIA, so that indeed jthe more complex 
acids and their salts are for the most part obtained more 
readily than the simple ones. 

When normal chromates are treated with acids, dichromates 
are formed, thus: — 

2KjCr04-l-2Ha = K,Cr,(^ -f 2 Ka -f H^O. 

Potassium dichromate, in turn, yields, with chromic anhy- 
dride, or on boiling with moderately concentrated nitric acid, 
the triohromate KgCrgO^o; and this, again, with concentrated 
nitric acid, gives the tetraohromate Kj,Cr40is. 
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These salts may be r^'eresented by the following constitu- 
tional formulae: — 




CrOj-^^ 


CrOj-^^ 

^*^2\ok 

CrOj-s^Q^ 

'-'rt>a\OK 

chromate 

dlchromate 

trichromate 



tetrachromate 


Water hydrolyses tri- and tetrachromates to dichromates and 
chromic acid, and excess of alkali reconverts all the condensed 
chromates to the normal salts. 

Molybdic and tungstic acids arc more, and uranic acid less, 
prone to condensation than chromic acid. 

The general formula for complex molybdates may be 
written R'20, aiMoOj, where a: = 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, or 10. Tri- 
molybdates are common. There are also salts derived from 
condensation of the next hydrated acid, H4M0O5; ordinary 
ammonium molybdate, for instance, is (NH4)eMo7024, 4H2O; 
its constitution probably being 

(NH 40 ) 3 MoO- 0 — (MojOj*)— O— M oCKONH^Is. 

The polytungstates are even more complex than the polymo- 
lybdates. Tetratungstic acid, HjW^O^g, 7 HjO, is a crystalline 
body which is soluble in water. Commercial sodium tungstate 
possesses the composition Na|oWj204i, 28 H20(Nai2Wi204i ** 
SNajO, 12W08). 

In addition to the above method of condensation, molybdic 
and tungstic acids likewise possess the power of combining 
with phosphoric and other acids of a similar type to form 
complex acids. Consider the molybdate 

B''20, nMoOg, mHgO, 
which may be written 

g^MoOi(« - 1 )Mo 03, mH/). 



mOROAmo crsmistrv 




The acid corresponding to this salt, on condensation with 
phosphoric acid, will produce 


HO^P<5>MoOs(» - 1)Mo 08, mH«0. 


Ammonium phosphomolyMato, in which w = 12 and m = 0 , 
is (NH4)3 MoP 07, 11 M0O3. It is the yellow precipitate 
produced in the well-known molybdate test for phosphoric 
acid. The corresponding compound with an-enic acid is formed 
at a higher temperature, probably on account of the feebler 
acidic character of arsenic acid. The following is a list of the 
chief complex acids of molybdenum and tungsten. In most 
cases combinations in various proportions are known ; — 


Phosphomolybdic^ acids 
Arseno- „ „ 

Arseni- „ „ 


lodi- 

Periodi- 




Vanadi- 


Silici- 


Phosphotungstic^ acids 
Arseno- „ „ 

Arseni- „ „ 


Vanadi- 

SiUci- 


>1 

>1 


Chromium forms few of such compounds, and uranium none. 

The chief uranates are derived from the acid H2U2O7. 
When potassium hydroxide is added to uranyl nitrate solution, 
U02(N03)2, the yellow precipitate obtained consists of uranyl 
hydroxide together with some potassium diuranate, 

XJOa^^ 

which is thus insoluble in water. The sodium salt, Na2U207, 
6 H2O, is uranium yellow ; glass coloured with this substance 
is bright yellow, and shows a green fluorescence. Tri- and 
tetra- as well as monouranates are known. 

Eeference has previously been made to uranyl salts. The 
existence of these salts is due to the fact that tiranium tri- 


1 These would be better described m phosphori-molybdlo and -ttuiKsIlo acids 
respeoUrely. 
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oxide, alone among trioxides, possesses distinctly basic proper- 
ties. This is due to the superior metallic character of uranium, 
a fact indicated by its high atomic weight and position as the 
last member of Group VI A of the periodic table. One only 
of the three oxygen atoms can, however, be replaced by acid 
radicles ; and thus basic salts, known as the uranyl salts, result. 

The nitrate, 1702(^03)2, 6H2C, is the best-known salt. It 
is yellow and possesses a green fluorescence. Certain organic 
salts, such as the oxalate, are sensitive to light, being thus 
reducible to uranous compounds. Uranyl ammonium phos- 
phate, UO2NH4PO4, is a greenish-yellow precipitate, insoluble in 
acetic acid ; it is obtained in a process for the volumetric estima- 
tion of phosphates. The ferrocyanide is a brown precipitate. 

Chromium forms series of complex cyanides and ammines, 
ich will be dealt with under Group VIII. 


CHAPTER XI 

GROUP VII 

SuB-OROup A Sub-group B 

. F (19-0) 

; a (36-46) 

(64-93) Br (79-92) 'i 

I (126-92) 


THE HALOGEN ELEMENTS 
Pluorint^ Cldorinet Bromine^ cMd Iodine. 

Cf the five known ihembers of the seventh group, the four 
halogen elements, fiuorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine, form 
a family of closely allied elements; whilst manganese, the 
sole representative of the even series in the periodic table, is 
in most respects quite dissimilar from them. 
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Fluorine is the most electro-negative of all the elements, 
and the characteristics of the halogens as a class are almost 
entirely electro-negative and oxygenic. This is in accordance 
with the positions which they occupy as terminal members of 
the various periods. 

There is an increase of electro-positiveness from fluorine 
through chlorine and bromine to iodine, and a corresponding 
decrease in chemical activity towards hydrogen and all 
elements which manifest any electro-positive properties. 

The extraordinary affinity of fluorine for hydrogen, which 
is manifested by its power of combining with this element in 
the dark, and displacing chlorine from hydrogen chloride, is 
accompanied by complete inability to combine wi th oxyg en 
bun^r any. circumstances. Thus it would appear that the 
' atoms of this extremely electro-negative element, although 
combining with one another in pairs to form molecules, lack 
ability to combine with the atoms of those elements which 
approach nearest to it in electro-negative properties, and are 
therefore its neighbours in the periodic system. 

An enquiry into the power of fluorine to combine with 
electro-negative elements yields the following results. 

Though yielding no compound with oxygen, fluorine forms 
hexafluorides with sulphur, selenium, and tellurium; the fluor- 
ides of sulphurous and stilphuric acids, SOF, and SO^F,, are 
likewise known, as well as fluorsulphonic acid, SO, . F . OH. 

Ni^rc-g-en probably forms an unstable fluoride, NFg, whilst 
fluorides of the other elements of the fifth group are well 
known. Fluorine does not form any compoqpd with chlorine, * 
though BrFg and IFg are known; and also salts of the alkali 
metals of the type 



the difluoriodates, have been prepare, in which fluorine is 
joined directly to iodine. Analogous derivatives of chloric 
and bromic acids do not exist. Fluorine does not unite 
directly with gold or platinum, although these metals are 
attacked by chlorine. 
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Thus, by inspection of the periodic . table, a certain re* 
stricted area around fluorine is discovered which contains 
those elements with which fluorine forms no compounds. 

The stability of the compounds which the halogens form 
with oxygen increases from chlorine to iodine, though in some 
at least of its reactions bromine shows less affinity for oxygen 
than chlorine. Thus the superior affinity of iodine for oxygen 
is shown by the fact that it displaces chlorine from potassium 
chlorate according to the reaction 

2 KCIO3 + la = 2 KIOj + Cfla, 

and also by the direct oxidation of iodine to iodic acid by 
means of nitric acid. This increase in stability of oxygen 
compounds, with rising atomic weight, is the opposite of what 
obtains in Group VI B. 

With reference to the compounds of the halogens with each 
other it may be remarked that, whilst bromine is not known to 
form a compound with chlorine, iodine forms the compounds IGl 
and IG1„ though with bromine only the monobromide IBr is 
known. It will be observed that the power possessed by the 
halogens of forming compounds with one another depends 
upon the electrochemical difierence between the atoms form- 
ing the compounds. 

PBBPABATtON Ot THK HaLOOBNB 

The following methods are available : — ^ 

(i) Oxidation of the hydracid in aqueous solution. 

(ii) Electrolysis of halides under conditions favourable to 
the isolation of the element, secondary reactions being 
guarded against. 

(iii) The decomposition of a perhalide by heat, just as 
oxygen is obtained by the decomposition of manganese or 
lead peroxide. « 

(i) The oxidation of a hydracid according to the reaction 
2HX + 0 = HjjO + X, 

depends upon the degree of afiinity of the halogen element for 
hydrogen. Now, since fluorine combines mth hydrogen in 
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the dark, and decomposes water instantly, it is not to be 
expected that this element will be obtained by the above 
reaction. The other halogens, however, in accordance with 
their decrease in electro-negativeness from chlorine to iodine, 
may be prepared by the use of oxidizing agents ivith increasing 
’ 'ease. If a mixture of air or oxygen with the moist hydracid 
' is passed through a heated tube, no change takes place in the 
case of hydrofluoric acid, partial oxidation with hydrochloric 
acid, and more rapid and complete action with hydrobromic 
and hydriodic acids. When the moist hydracids are mixed 
with oxygen and exposed to sunlight the reaction extends 
from zero with hydrofluoric to a maximum with hydriodic acid, 
the same being true of solutions of the acids in water.; This 
gradation of oxidizability is further illustrated by the fact that . 
sulphuric acid, which does not oxidize hydrogen chloride, 
liberates bromine and iodine from their hydracids when the 
latter are prepared by warming this acid with bromides and 
iodides respectively. The possibility of the reverse action, in 
which the free element decomposes water, diminishes rapidly 
on passing from fluorine to the other halogens. Upon this 
diminution depends the loss of bleaching power on passing 
from chlorine to bromine and iodine. 

(ii) Whilst chlorine, as well as bromine and iodine, can 
be obtained by the electrolysis of aqueous solutions of the 
corresponding alkali halides, it is obvious that fluorine cannot 

by this method in the presence of water. The 
means by which Moissan, in 1886, obtained fluorine consisted^ 
in the application of this powerful method of decomposition 
to a solution of potassium fluoride in anhydrous hydrofluoric 
acid, such a solution being an anhydrous electrolyte. 

(iii) The applicability of the third method depends upon 
the existence of polyhalides of ceirtain elements which are 
more stable at low than at high temp^tures. Considering 
fluorine, for instance, and the compounds it forms with ele- 
ments from the first group onwards; whilst the mono-, di-, and 
trifluorides of the first three groups respectively will not 
undergo such decomposition, in the fourth group a condition 
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is reached in which the atoms of certain elements, whilst 
forming tetrafluorides, do not manifest sufScient affinity for 
fluorine to retain four atoms in combination at high tempera- 
tures. Thus cerium tetrafluoride was found by Brauner, in 
1882, to break up, when heated, into fluorine and a lower 
fluoride. Fluorine was also obtained later by the same chemist 
by the action of heat on potassium hydrogen fluorplumbate, 

KaHPbFg = KsPbFy-f HF 
KjPbFr = SKF-bPbFj + Fj^ 

In the same way PbCl 4 easily breaks up into Pbda and Clj, 
' and in the familiar process for the preparation of chlorine 
from manganese dioxide and hydrochloric acid, manganic 
chloride, MnClg, is formed as an intermediate product which 
breaks up into manganous chloride and chlorine when heated. 

An examination of the physical properties of the halogen 
elements, as given in the table on the following page, shows a 
regular gi-adation from fluorine to iodine. This is manifested 
in the rise of melting and boiling points, and in deepening 
colour; the densities of the liquid elements likewise increase 
in the same order. Solubility in water, however, diminishes 
from chlorine to iodine. Power of dissociation of the di- 
atomic molecules into atoms by heat|increases from fluorine 
to iodine. No dissociation has been observed in the case 
of fluorine gas; chlorine manifests a sensible diminution 
in density at 1400®; the density of bromine vapo^‘’Dtov-~£.;' 
two-thirds of its normal value at 1570°; whilst in the case 
of iodine the deusity of the vapour begins to diminish at 700® 
and becomes half its normal value at 1700°, above which tem- 
perature the element exists in the atomic state. 

This increase in readiness to dissociate with rise of atomic 
weight and increase in ele^^tro-positiveness, is consistent with 
an approximation to the character of metallic vapours, which, 
as far as observation goes, appear to exist in a monatomic state. 

Belationships between the chemical characters of these ele- 
ments ajppear in the study of their compounds. More chemical 
differences will be observed between fluorine and chlorine 
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than between the other successive members of the group; it 
has previously been seen that the properties of the first 
member of a group are somewhat exceptional. Chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine, indeed, form a triad of elements, the 
atomic weight of bromine standing midway between those of 
chlorine and iodine. Fluorine stands outside this triad by 
reason of many of its properties. This is illustrated in the 
following table of atomic weights and differences; — 


F. 

Cl 

Br, 

I.. 


19-0 

35-46 

79-92 

126-92 


Difference. 

16-46 

44-46 

47-00 


Halooxm Hydbacids and thkib Salts 


Of the hydracids of the four halogen elements hydrofluoric 
aci'^ is the most and hydriodic acid the least stable. The 
heats of formation of these four compounds from their elements 


are: — HF 389 K 

HCl 220 K 

HBr 84 K 

HI -60 K 


These figures represent the relative stabilities of the four 
acids. Fluorine will therefore displace chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine from their compounds with hydrogen or metals, 
chlorine will displace bromine and iodine, and bromine will 
displace iodine only. ^ 

inference has already been made to the fact'tlltf'i7‘^yds&<m 
bromic and hydriodic acids cannot be obtained pure by the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid upon the corresponding 
alkali salts. Bromine and iodine respectively are liberat 
owing to the oxidation of the hydracids by sulphuric acid 
in the following way: — 

2HX + HaSO* = SOj + 2HaO + Xj. 

This is quite in accord* with what has just been learned regard- 
ing the instability of these acids. 

These reactions are reversible, however, hydrobromic and 
hydriodic acids being produced by interaction of halogen and 
sulphurous acid. 
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Hydrogen bromide, and more especially hydrogen iodide, 
are therefore reducing agents, because of the ease with which 
they separate into their elements at moderate temperatures. 
A consideration of the reversible reaction 

2HX Ha + Xg 

shows that the reaction from left to right, which is almost if 
not quite non-existent in the case of fluorine, increases in ease 
regularly through chlorine and bromine co iodine. Such 
dissociation, which constitutes an ordinary reversible reaction 
in the absence of an oxidizing agent, is however promoted by 
sulphuric acid and other substances which have the power 
of removing hydrogen from the hydracid, thereby becoming 
reduced. 

This decomposition of hydrobromic and hydriodic acids is 
avoided by substituting phosphoric for sulphuric acid in their 
preparation, or by the method in which the element is made 
to react with red phosphorus and water: 

2P + 6Xg = 2PXg 
2PXs -+■ 8HjO = 2 HjP04 + 10 HX. 

Whilst hydrogen fluoride resembles hydrogen chloride in 
its manner of preparation and some of its properties, it differs 
farom the latter, and from the other halogen acids, both in its 
physical properties and in the nature of the salts which it 
forms. H^jqngcn fluoride boils at 19*4° under atmospheric 
whilst the boiling-points of hydrogen chloride, 
bromide, and iodide are respectively —83*7°, —64*9°, and 
-34*r. 

This difference is to be explained by the fact that the 
molecules of hydrogen fluoride exhibit a tendency towards 
polymerisation, so that the molecular weight of this compound 
is found to be even greater than ^hat of hydrogen chloride 
under similar circumstances. It haus been concluded, more- 
over, from vapour-density determinations of hydrogen fluoride 
gas taken at about 30°, that the molecular formula should 
be HgFg; and it is probably greater than this at lower tem- 
peratures. It M not surprising, therefore, that acid salts such 
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as KHFj exists and that they are broken up by heat. Pro- 
bably fluorine is at least trivalent in such compounds; and it 
is remarkable that whilst the other halogens exhibit poly- 
valency in their oxygen compounds, fluorine, which forms no 
compounds with oxygen, yet becomes polyvalent in its com- 
pound with hydrogen. A difference between hydrofluoric and 
the other hydracids is also illustrated by the existence of 
such stable compounds as HjSiF^ HBF^. 

It must further be observed that the fluorides of certain 
metals differ from the corresponding chlorides, bromides, and 
iodides. Calcium fluoride, for instance, is insoluble in water, 
whilst the chloride, bromide, and iodide of this metal are 
soluble; and, on tbe other hand, silyer fluoride is a soluble, 
deliquescent salt in contradistinction to the other halides of 
silver, which are insoluble in water. Mercuric fluoride, too, 
differs from the chloride, bromide, and iodide in being com- 
pletely hydrolysed by water, thus I'esembling the oxysalts of 
this., metal. 

The solubilities of the hydracids in water are as follows, the 
figures representing the weight of acid which dissolves in 
1 gram of water at 10" C.: — 


HF very soluble 

HCl 0-77 

HBr. 210 

HI 2-48 


Again it is seen that hydrofluoric acid is exceptional, its* 
greater solubility Jt>eing probably connected with its greater 
condensibility. 

Lastly, the relative strengths of the halogen hydracids must 
be considered. 

The following table gives tho..htats pf neutralisation and 
the avidities as determijped "by Thomsen: — 



Heat of 
Neatrallsation 

-‘Avidity*^ 

HP 

ie3K .... 

... 0-06 

HCl 

137 K .... 

... 100 

HBr 

138K .... 

... 0-89 

HI 

137 K .... 

.... 0*70 

(»«•) 


T 
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The degree of electrolytic dissociation of these acids at 
different states of dilution is given by the following table 
(Ostwald): — 


Dilution 

HF 

HCl 

HBr 

HI 

10 litres 

.... 010 

0-95 

0-95 

096 

100 litres 

.... 0-26 

0-98 

0-98 

0-98 

1000 litres 

.... 0-69 

0-99 

0-99 

0-99 


a 


Since the strength of an acid is indicated by the degree of its 
electrolytic dissociation at a given dilution, it is manifest that 
whilst HCl, HBr, and HI are strong acids of about equal 
strength, HF is a much weaker acid. The values for avidity 
obtained by Thomsen indicate the same fact. Thus hydro- 
fluoric acid is largely displaced from sodium fluoride by the 
stronger hydrochloric acid. It is important, therefore, to re- 
cognize that the relative strengths of these acids are not in 
the order of the electro-negativeness of the halogen elements 
which they contain, or of their relative stability. The weak- 
ness of hydrofluoric acid is at first sight surprising, since it 
would be thought that such an extremely active and electro- 
negative element as fluorine must needs produce a powerful 
acid. Now if an atom of fluorine were a constituent of the 
molecule of an oxyacid, it would no doubt by its presence 
promote the separation of hydrogen ions just as chlorine does 
in the chlo^cetic acids, the strength of the acid thus being 
hy substitution. In the case of hydrofluoric acid, 
however, the fluorine atom is united directly to the hydrogen 
atom of the acid ; and it may be on account of the extraordin- 
ary afiinity of fluorine for hydrogen that this acid is imperfectly 
ionised in solution. 

The excess of heat of neutralisation of hydrofluoric acid 
over 137 K (viz. 26 K) is the l)pat evolved by the acid in 
reaching a state of complete ionisation in solution during the 
process of neutralisation. 
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Oxides and Oxtacuds of Chlobinb, Bbokinb, and Iodine 

The following are the types of oxyacids formed by these 
elements : — 

HOX, e.g. hypochlorous acid HOCl 
HOXO, e.g. chlorous acid HOCIO or HClOg 
HOXOg, e.g. chloric acid HOClOa or HCIO3 
HOXOs, e.g. perchloric acid HOCIO3 or HOCIO4. 

Only in the case of chlorine is the series complete; bromous 
acid probably exists, but not perbromic acid, HBgP^; iodous 
acid, HIO2, is unknown. 

Of tEe anhydrides corresponding to these acids, namely 
X^O, XgOg, X.2O5, and XjOy respectively, chlorine forms 01,0 
and CI2O7, iodine loO^, and possibly laOy. whilst bromine 
forms'Tio oxide. In addition, chlorine forms the mixed 
anhydride ClOj. 

Acids of £Ee type HOX are weak and unstable. On account 
of their feebly acidic character they may be represented as 
derivatives of water, ^ in which one hydrogen atom is replaced 
by halogen thus: — 

H— O— H ; H— O— X; 

and indeed halogen can displace hydrogen from water itself to 
some extent according to the reaction 

HOH + X3 HOX + HX; 

and if cold dilute alkali is employed, so that the acids pro- 
duced are neutralised, the change is completed according to 
the equation 

2K0H-i-Xa = KOX + KX -H HgO. 

The weakness of these acids is further shown by the fact that 

1 To the view that the weakness of, HOGl may be attributed to the fact of its 
being a derivative of water it might be objected that potash and soda, being likewise 
derivatives of water, are strong bases. The cases, however, are not parallel, since 
the halogen has to cause the separation of H ions and the alkali metal of OH ions. 
Ho single element, indeed, in combination with hydroxyl alone is known to form a 
powerful oxyacid. The presence of adjacent negative atoms or groups combined with 
1 ^ ^lemept (4 necessary before any considerable separation of hydrogen ions occ^. 
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they are completely displaced from combination by such weah; 
acids as carbonic and acetic acids. If, accordingly, chlorine 
gas is passed through water containing finely-divided chalk in 
suspension, whilst the hydrochloric acid formed by the action 
of the chlorine upon the water is neutralised by the chalk, 
the hypochlorous acid produced at the same time remains 
uncombined : , 

CaC »3 -f 2 a, -1- HjO = CaClj -f 2 HOCl -|- OO 3 . 

If sodium sulphate is substituted for calcium carbonate the 
reaction may be represented as follows: — 

Na 2 S 04 4- Clj -I- HaO = NaHSO* -f NaQ -f HOCl; 

the fixation of the hydrochloric acid by reaction with Na5{S04 
allowing of the formation of HOCl in quantity. Hypochlorous 
acid may be conveniently prepared in solution by distilling a 
hypochlorite with dilute nitric acid. 

A general method for the preparation of acids of the type 
HOX consists in digesting the halogen and water with powdered 
mercuric oxide, the following reaction taking place: — 

HgO -h 2X3 -t- H3O = HgXg + 2 HOX. 

If excess of mercuric oxide is employed, an insoluble basic 
halide is formed, and a pure solution of the acid obtained by 
filtration, thus: — 

2HgO -I- 2X3 4 - HgO = HgO. HgXg 2HOX. 

The oxide of mercury serves the purpose of removing the HX » 
acid from the system, the HOX acids not t>eing sufficiently 
strong to form salts with this oxide. 

Owing to their instability none of these acids has been 
obtained pure; but solid calcium hypochlorite results whbn 
chlorine is passed into milk of lime,^and the resulting solu- 
tion is evaporated under reduced pressure. The dried salt 
is more efficient than bleaching-powder. , 

The stability of acids of the type HOX diminishes from 
chlorine to iodine, just as the stability of the hydracids them- 
selves diiuinishes. Hypoiodous acid is, however, much lesiv 
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stable than the other < .ro, and cannot be distilled. The in- 
stability of these acids depends first of all upon a tendency 
to split off oxygen thus: — 

HOX = HX-f O; 

the preparation of this gas from bleaching-powder by the cata- 
lytic action of cobaltous oxide depends on this reaction : — 

Ca(OCl)3 -f 4 CoO = CaQa -|- 2C0263; 2Coa03 = 4 CoO-f O,. 
Hydracid also separates halogen in the following way : — 
HOX-HHX = HgO-l-Xj. 

The acids themselves, therefore, may yield halogen as well as 
oxygen by spontaneous decomposition, but when liberated 
from their salts by excess of halogen acid, halogen only will 
be evolved. Instead, however, of being evolved in the gaseous 
state, the oxygen liberated in the decomposition of HOX acid 
may oxidize the acid itself, producing a higher oxyacid of the 
type HOXOj. Salts of these acids especially are produced 
when alkali hypochlorites are decomposed by heat, there being 
no free hydracid to cause evolution of halogen; thus: — 

3 NaOX = NaOXOg 2NaX. 

This tendency towards the formation of salts of the type 
MOXOg is increased by excess of halogen, and diminished by 
excess of alkali. The formation of chlorate '^l>y the action 
of excess of chlorine accounts for the occasional spoiling of 
bleaching-powdgr in the process of manufacture. 

The tendency of hypoi^ite to pass into iodide and iodate 
is much greater than in the case of the corresponding chlorine 
and bromine compounds, as will be seen later. 

Anhydride of the type^XgO. — Chlorine monoxide, C1,0 , is 
the only compound of this type which exists; and just as 
hypochlorous acid is prepared by the action of chlorine on 
mercuric oxide and water, so its anhydride is formed when 
chlorine reacts with dry mercuric oxide, thus: — 

2HgO + 2 C 1 , a Hg^OeSg -f cap. 
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Chlorine monoxide is an unstable gas which yields hypO' 
chlorous acid with water. The non-formation of bromine and 
iodine monoxides may be connected with the less stability of 
hypobromous and hypoiodous acids, as compared with hypo- 
chlorous acid ; in this case the anhydrides are less stable than 
the corresponding acids, though this is by no means generally 
the case. Sulphur dioxide, for instance, is more stable than 
sulphur trioxide, though 'sulphuric is much more stable than 
sulphurous acid. Carbonic and chromic anhydrides are like- 
wise much more stable than the corresponding acids. There 
appears, therefore, to be no simple connection between the 
stabilities of an acid and of its anhydride. 

Dioxides XO^. — Chlorine and iodine form dioxides. Chlorine 
dioxide or peroxide is a heavy, dark-yellow explosive gas, 
which results from the self-oxidation and reduction of chloric 
acid, liberated from a chlorate by sulphuric acid: 

3 HCIO 3 = HCIO 4 4- 2 CIO 2 4- HaO. 

The solution of this gas in water is yellow and unstable, and 
contains the hydrate ClOj, 8 HjO. When dissolved in alkali, 
ClOj forms chlorite and chlorate thus; — 

'^SKOH-l-aaOa = KClOa -H KCTOj. 

On account of this reaction, ClOj has some claim to be con- 
sidered the mixed anhydride of chlorous and chloric acids. 

Iodine dioxide* is formed by beating iodic acid with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid until evolution of iodine begins to 
accompany that of oxygen: 

AHIOj = 2H80 4-4l0a4-0^ 

The pure compound is a lemon-yellow solid, decomposing into 
its elements at 130°. Its reactions with hot water and aqueous 
alkali are as follows : — 

'^lOad-ZHaO = 4HIPg4-I* 

6lOa4*6KOH «= 6 KlOg 4" KI 4- 3 H,0. 

Thus lOg does not appear to resemble CIO, in anhydride 
character, probably because of the instability or non-existence 
of iodite. 

1 Malr, CA 0111 . 3oc, Tram*, 1909| Wt 
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Aoite OF THB Type HOXO 

ChlorolU acid, HCIO^, is itself unknown, but some of its 
salts can be prepajred. 

Besides being produced in the reaction between chlorine 
dioxide and sodium hydroxide, sodium chlorite is formed 
when an aqueous solution of the former is added to sodium 
peroxide, mutual reduction with evolution of oxygen resulting 
in the formation in solution of chlorite only : 

2 CIO, + NajO, = 2 NaClO, + O,. 

Several solid chlorites are known, but they are very unstable. 

Bromous acid, HBrO,, is said to be formed ^ when bromine 
is added to saturated silver nitrate solution, thus : — 

Br, + AgNO, 4- H-O = AgBr + HNO, + HBrO 

Br, + 2 AgNO, + HBrO + HjO = 2 AgBr + 2 HtJO, + HBrO,. 

Acids of the type HOXO, (Chloric, Bromic, and lodio 
Acids) and their Salts. — It has already been shown that 
alkali salts of the type MOX readily pass into the more stable 
[MOXOj + MX] by self-oxidation and reduction thus: — 

3 MOX = MOXO, + 2MX. 

There does not appear to be much distinction between chlorine 
and bromine in respect to the above reaction, but in the case 
of iodine this reaction is much more rapid, taking place even 
in cold, dilute solution; for not only are the hypoiodites much 
less stable than the corresponding chlorine and bromine com- 
pounds, but the iodates are much more stable than the chlorates 
or bromates, as the following heats of formation 'show: — 

Cl Br I 

H, X, O3, Aq 239 K 122 K 669 K. 

Chlorine has Ab action on bromic or iodic acid, and these can 
be obtained by passing chlorine into bromine water, or into 
iodine suspended in water, the following reaction taking place : — 
X, + 6 Cl, + 6 H,0 = 2 HXO, + 10 HCl. 

Chloride of bromine or iodine is probably first formed; this 
then yields hypobromdds or hypoiodous and hydrochloric acids 
by the action of water, the chloranhydrides being thus hydro- 
lysed; the former then give bromic or iodic acid by spon- 
taneous change. 

1 BtsbMdi. 5 . c x, 1906, as* a 
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Potassium bromate is also formed when chlorine is passed 
into a warm solution of potassium bromide and hydroxide^ 
thus: — 

KBi + 6KOH + 3C1, = KBrOg + 6KC1 + 3H,0. 

Chlorine, therefore, has no power to decompose potassium 
bromate. 

The superior stability ^f iodic acid is shown by the fact that 
iodine displaces chlorine and bromine from chloric and bromic 
acids respectively, forming iodic acid. {Potassium iodate may 
be obtained by heating iodine with potassium chlorateO 

The reaction, however, which affords most striking evidence 
of the difference between iodic acid and the coiresponding 
acids of chlorine and bromine is the direct oxidation of iodine 
by nitric acid, with production of iodic acid in solution. This 
acid may be crystallized from its aqueous solution, whilst 
chloric and bromic acids are known only in such solution; 
and (when heated to 170° it loses water and leaves iodie an - 
hydride, 1 ^ 0 ^, as a white, crystalline powder, which is decom- 
posed mto its elements at 300°. ) 

Iodic acid is further distinguished from chloric and bromic 
acids by the nature of some of its salts; for although the 
neutral alkali iodates are derivatives of a monobasic meta-acid, 
HIO3, analogous to chloric and bromic acids, acid salts, such 
as KHI 2 O 3 , are known, which exist in solution as true atomic 

compounds, ^ving ions K, HI 2 O 3 . The free acid must, more- 
over, be represented by the formula HjIjO,; it is a dibasic 
acid, which, from determination of its electric conductivity^ 
has been shown to be about equal in strength to selenic acid, 
H 2 Se 04 . This acid forms a complex monobasic acid with 
molybdic anhydride, the analogy of whose potassium salt to 
potassium di-iodate is shown by the following formulas 

KOI^^^O^OH ; l^OlS^O^MoO,. 

When potassium di-iodate is neutralized in solution by one 
equivalent of potash, it breaks up into two molecules of ELIOg. 
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Aetion of HXOg ov HX Aoidf. — In general this action 
will involve an oxidation of the hydracid at the expense of 
the oxygen of the oxyacid. The nature of the reduction 
product will depend on the existence and stability of the lower 
oxides or oxyacids of the particular halogen considered. 

In the case of chloric acid chlorine dioxide is the reduction 
product, and the reaction is as follows : — 

2 HCIO3 + 2 Ha = 2 HgO*+ 2 aOj + a,; 

but with bromic and iodic acids, since no lower oxide exists, 
the element itself is liberated in each case, thus ; — 

HBrOa + 6 HBr = 3 HjO + 3 Br, 

HIO3 +6 HI =3H20 + 3 Ij. 

It is necessary for the free acids to be present, the correspond- 
ing alkali salts having no action on one another. 

Acids of the type HOXOy. — The highest type of halogen 
oxyacid, HOXO3, in which the halogen is heptavalent, is 
represented by perchloric and periodic acids and their salts. 

Ferohlorio acid is obtained, together with chlorine and 
oxygen, when attempts are made to concentrate an aqueous 
solution of chloric acid; and also when a strong solution of 
the latter acid is exposed to sunlight. Likewise, when potas- 
sium chlorate is carefully heated it may be transformed into 
perchlorate according to the reaction 

4 Kao, s=: 3 Koio, + xa, ' * 

although there is generally loss of oxygen according to the 
reaction c. 

2 Kao, = Kao* + KCl + O,. 

Further, when sulphuric acid acts upon an alkali chlorate 
perchloric acid results, together with chlorine dioxide. These 
facts illustrate the superior stability of perchloric acid and 
the perchlorates, and 2hus a progressive rise of stability can 
' be traced in the chlorine oxyacids from hypochlorous to per- 
'^chloric acid. Aqueous solutions of perchloric acid and its 
salts are so stable as to resist reduction by hydrochloric and 
sulphurous acids; the anhydrous acid is, hoYrever, unstable, 
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and explodes with violence on contact with oxidisable bodies. 
It is therefore perchlorate ions which manifest this stability, 
and not the free acid. The anhydride of this acid, dgO ^ has 
been obtained by leaving the anbydrous acid in contact with 
phosphoric oxide kept below —10°. It is a colourless oil, 
boiling at 82°, which explodes on percussion. 

Perbromic acid and its anhydride have not been obtained. 
When attempts are made to prepare the acid or its salts, by 
methods analogous to those which yield perchlorates, a bromide 
or oxide results, with evolution of oxygen, or bromine and 
ox^en. 

‘'^v^riodio acid is formed by the action of iodine on an aqueous 
solution of perchloric acid, and by the electrolytic oxidation of 
iodic acid. It crystallizes with two molecules of water, HIO4, 
2 HjO. Crystallized perchloric acid contains one molecule of 
water, but this important difference exists between these two 
hydrates : that whereas only salts of metaperchloric acid exist, 
so that the molecule of water in the crystalline acid must be 
regarded simply as water of crystallisation, in the case of 
periodic acid salts of a pentabasic acid are well known, and 
therefore the formula must be written H^IO^. The barium 
salt of this acid is obtained by the ignition of barium iodate. 

6 Ba(I 03)2 = BagCIOa)^ + 41 ^ + 90 ^ 

whence the free acid may be obtained in solution by precipi- 
tating the barium with the requisite amount of sulphuric acid; 
the solid acid is, however, unknown, and it is not certain tha^ 
the anhydride I2O7 has been obtained. Thd following stages 
of hydroxylationT^ I2O7 are theoretically possible, and most 
of them are represented by known salts: — 

l20a(0H)2 = 2 lOjOH or HIO4 metaperiodic acid 

IgOjCOHh or H4l^e dimesoperiodic acid 

l204(0HX, = 2 I02(0 H)s or HglOj ^ luesoperiodic acid 
IgOgCOH^ or HglgOix diparaperiodic acid 

laOj(OH)io = 2IO(OH)j or H5IO4 paraperiodic acid 

l20(0H)t2 or HjaljOis 

2 l(OHV unknown orthoadd. 
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Derivatives of even more uomplicated types have been prepared, 
salts of the hypothetical acids, l40g(0H)iQ and l50ia(0H)iQ, 
being known. 

The soluble salts of the polybasic periodic acids suffer hydro- 
lytic dissociation in water, and give an alkaline reaction with 
litmus. They share this property with other polybasic acids 
such as phosphoric acid. They may also be considered as basic 
salts; for instance, Na5lOg may be written Nal04, 2Na20. 

Periodic acid and its salts are more stable than their chlorine 
analogues. The hydroxylation of the anhydride beyond the 
meta-stage, in the oxyacids of this group, occurs only with 
periodic acid, though the existence of shows a doubling 

of the molecule. Periodic resembles iodic acid in forming 
complex acids and salts with molybdic and tungstic anhydrides 
of the general types 

mM' 20 , 120;, nMo02, «H20 
m MaO, laO;, nWOj, xTl^O. 

Relative strengths of the halogen oxyaoids. — Little can be 

said on this subject beyond the statement that acids of the 

type HOX are exceedingly weak, as indeed appears above, 

and that the strength of the acids increases with the addition 

of oxygen. Chloric acid, for instance, is known to be nearly 

as strong an acid as hydrochloric, and the same relationship 

is probably true in the case of the oxyacids of bromine and 

Iodine. - ^ 

Cebtain Other Iodine Derivates 

Iodine, in distinction from the other halogens, forms several 
types of organic dfirivatives in which the element is polyvalent; 
and these compounds, by virtue of their properties and consti- 
tution, suggest analogies between iodine and nitrogen as well 
as some other elements in the fifth and sixth groups of the 
periodic system. '< 

Iodine trichloride, IClg, a yellow crystalline substance, 
formed by the action of chlorine on the red monochloride, is 
very unstable, easily decomposing again into ICl and GI3. It is 
slowly decomposed by water and alkalis into hydriodic, iodic, 
hydrochloric, and chloric acids or their salts, so that iodous 
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acid, of which iodine trichloride is the chloranhydride, and 
the alkali iodites are unknown. 

If an atom of iodine is associated with the phenyl radicle 
G^Hj, the iodbenzene thus resulting, like iodine monochloride, 
is capable of combining with two atoms of chlorine, forming 
phenyl iodosochloride, CgHjIClg, in which the' iodine atom is 
tri valent; this body is decomposed by dilute aqueous alkali, 
with the separation of the oxide iodosobenzene, 
whose basic properties are shown by its combination with 
glacial acetic acid, forming the acetate. 


-rr t/OCX? . CH3 


This compound also possesses oxidizing properties, owing to 
the ease with which its oxygen atom is split off. Iodine, for 
instance, is liberated by iodosobenzene from hydriodic acid, 

CaHjIO + 2 HI = CoHjI + HjO + I, ; 


and this compound undergoes self- oxidation and reduction 
when treated with steam, thus: — 

2C«H3lO = CeHjIOj -f CaHjI. 

The oxidation product is iodobenzene, or iodozybenzene, which 
yields up all its oxygen in reaction with hydriodic acid, and 
also reacts with iodosobenzene and silver oxide in the following 
manner: — 

CeHfilOj + C^HJO 4- AgOH = (CeH^yOH + AglO,. 

> 

The product is diphenyliodoniiun hydroxide, a base which is 
soluble in water, showing a strongly alkaline reaction, and is 
thus a derivative of hypothetical iodonium hydroxide, IHgOH, 
which is comparable in type with hydroxy lamine, NH,OH. The 
salts of substituted iodonium ba^es are more nearly related in 
pr<^erties, however, to ammonium compounds. 

Theoretioal considOTations. — It will be of interest to inquire 
how far the existence of these iodonium compounds, which 
were discovered by Victor Meyer, might be suggested by 
analogies furnished by the periodic law. It has previously 
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baen shown that the analogues of ammonium in the fifth 
group are phosphonium, arsonium, and stibonium respectively, 
only the alkyl derivatives of the two latter basic radicles being 
known; and that bismuth alkyls, although known, are devoid 
of basic properties. 

Analogues of these compounds exist in the sixth group in 
the sulphonium derivatives, which jare related to hydrogen 
aulphide as ammonium derivatives are related to ammonia. 
Since, however, hydrogen sulphide possesses slightly acidic 
properties, it is only when the hydrogen is replaced by alkyl 
groups that bases can be formed. Triethylsulphonium hy- 
droxide, (C2H5)8S0H, is a powerful base which displaces am- 
monia from its salts. The existence of analogous selenium and 
tellurium bases is doubtful; tellurium, at least, belongs to the 
same category in this respect as bismuth. 

In the seventh group the two conditions, of comparative 
electro-positivencss of element and sufiicient stability of hy- 
dride and its derivatives, are realized only in the case of 
iodine. Of course hydrogen iodide is no more able to com- 
bine with acids to form iodonfum salts than hydrogen sulphide 
to form sulphonium compounds, and, as in the case of arsonium, 
stibonium, and sulphonium, as well as oxonium derivatives, it 
is only those in which the hydrogen atoms are replaced by 
hydrocarbon radicles which exist. The following diagram sets 
forth these considerations, power to form basic radicles being 
limited as indicated by the dotted lines ah and cd : — 


Gp.VB 

Gp.VI B 

Gp.VII B 

XR|OH 

XR3OH 

XR.OH 

N 

P 

As 

Sb 

Bi 

' 

/Te 

F 

Cl 

\Br 
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Nitrogen, sulphur, and iodine, together with phosphorus, 
arsenic, and antimony, and to a less extent oxygen as well as 
perhaps selenium, form the basic radicles under discussion. 
Fluorine, chlorine, and bromine are too electro-negative to do 
so; bismuth, and perhaps tellurium, too electro-positive. 

Now, although bismuth forms no derivatives of the type 
BiR40H, since its affinity for oxygen increases as that for 
hydrogen diminishes, it may be expected to form bases in 
which some of the hydrogen or hydrocarbon residues are 
replaced by oxygen: and Bi(CoH .)0 is a base which forms 
a nitrate, BiC2H5(N03)2. 

Similar compounds of sulphur, selenium, and tellurium exist, 
and increase in basic properties from sulphur to tellurium. 
The three following compounds illustrate this principle : — 

Diethylsulphoxide (CjH£)2SO, feebly basic, liberated from its salts 
by BaCX)„ 

Diethylselenoxide (C2H|i)2SeO, a stronger base than the foregoing, 

Diethyltelluroxide (C2H5)2TeO, a strong J se, possessing an alka- 
line reaction, and displacing ammonia from its salts. 

Combination with an additional oxygen atom is exemplified 
in the sixth group by the sulphones, e.g. diethylsulphone, 
(C2H5)2SOjj. A priori, these bodies might be expected either 
to be basic peroxides, if the second oxygen is feebly attached, 
or neutral bodies if stable. The sulphones are, in fact, neutral 
substances which are very stable. 

The properties of iodoso and iodobenzene will now be under- 
stood in the light of the above remarks. * ^ 

lodosobenzene, GgH^IO, is feebly basic, like diethylsulph- 
oxide; and iodobenzene, CgH^lOg, behaves as a basic per- 
oxide. 

The presence of the phenyl nrther than the ethyl group 
in these basic compounds is, howevef, remarkable, since this 
radicle generally confers acidic properties, as is shown in the « 
comparison of phenol, G^HgOH, with ethyl alcohol, G^HgOH. 

These considerations show, nevertheless, that in the forma- 
tiou of iodoniiun aud allied compounds iodine manifests pro- 
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perti«a which might be expected from the position which it 
occupies in the periodic system. 

MANGANESE 

This element is the only known representative of sub-group 
VII A of the periodic classification, and therefore occupies a 
unique position. The similarity between manganese and the 
halogens is very slight, as might be expected from the fact 
that these elements are members of an extreme group. The 
resemblance is confined, indeed, to the highest oxide, Mn^O^ 
and its derivatives, for only when thus combined with the 
maximum proportion of oxygen does manganese exhibit 
oxygenic properties at all comparable with those possessed by 
the halogens. Permanganic acid, HMnO^, is thus analogous 
to perchloric acid, HCIO4, and potassium permanganate is iso- 
morphous with potassium perchlorate. When, however, these 
compounds are reduced, so that the type, R2O7, from which 
they are derived, is departed from, the similarity at once ends; 
for whilst chlorine maintains its electro-negative character in 
compounds containing no oxygen, manganese exhibits relation- 
ship with its neighbours in the periodic table, chromium and 
iron, and in its lowest oxidized state yields compounds in 
which the element is entirely basigenic. 

Thus manganates, M'2Mn04, are isomorphous with chromates, 
M'2Cr04, so that MnOj is analogous to CrOg; manganic alum, 
(NH4)2S04, Mn2(S04)3, 24 HgO, is isomorphous with (NH4)2S04, 
1*02(804)3, 24 H2(^ thus showing an analogy between MnjOg 
and FogOgj* and, further, certain manganous and ferrous salts 
form isomorphous double salts with alkali metals, so that 
MnO and FeO are analogous oxides. 

With regard to the elements themselves, the contrast be- 
tween manganese, a hard brilliant metal with a high melting- 
point, and chlorine, a Cypical halogen, is very great; whilst 
the relationship between metallic manganese and chromium 
and iron is very close. 
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SumiABT or TBB OxiDis or MANOAMiani 

HnO, a basic oxide yielding manganous salts. 

lbi« 0 « a very stable neutral oxide: probably a salt. 

WOa^ a feebly basic oxide giving rise to manganic salts. 

KnOi, probably not basic, but possessing feebly acidic properties; 
may be described as a basic peroxide. 

IbiOi, an acidic oxide — manganic anhydride. 

KngOf, an acidic oxide — permanganic anhydride. 

Manganoiu oxide, MnO, and its salts. — MnO is a greyish- 
green powder which readily oxidizes in air to Mn^O^; 
Mn(OH)2, a reddish-white precipitate quickly oxidizing to 
hydrated Mn^Og. Manganous hy^oxide is not quite insoluble 
in water, and it is only partially precipitated by ammonia on 
account of the formation of an ammonium double S£ilt which 
removes manganous ions from the solution: 

2MnCl2 + 2NH4OH = (NHdgMnCl* + Mn(OH)^ 

For the same reason the precipitation of manganous hydroxide 
by ammonia is completely prevented by the presence of am- 
monium salts. From such an alkaline solution, however, man- 
ganic hydroxide is slowly separated by atmospheric oxidation. 

The manganous salts are pale pink, their solutions being 
almost colourless. They are stable in the solid state and in 
neutral or acid solution, differing in this respect from ferrous 
salts. The chloride ciystallises with 4 HgO, the sulphate with 
4 , 5 , or 7 HgO, according to temperature. MnSO^, bHgO is 
isomorphous with CuSO^, 6 HjO ; MnS04, 4 HgO, and MnSO^, 

7 HjO with the corresponding hydrates of F0SO4. Manganese 
also forms the double sulphates MnSO*, (NH4)2S04, 6 HjO, an'& 
MnS04, K2SO4, 6 HgO, isomorphous with the corresponding 
magnesium, zinc, and iron compounds 

Mangano-manganio oxide, MB3O4, occurs as a dark-red 
powder, which is very stable at high temperatures, and is 
formed when any of the other oxides is ignited in the air. 

Mn304 is not a simple basic oxide giving rise to a series of 
salts; its behaviour towards acids shows it to be a compound 
oxide, whose composition may be either MnO, Mn^O^ or 
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2 MnO, MnOj. It will be useful to compare this oxide with 
the apparently analogous oxides Pb304 and Fe804. 

There is little doubt that the oxide Pb304 may be considered 
as 2 PbO, PbOj. Fe304, however, must be considered to be 
FoO, Fe203, since no dioxide in which iron is tetravalent is 
known to exist. Moreover, a hydrated artificial form of this 
oxide may be prepared by precipitating a mixture of ferrous 
and ferric salts with caustic alkali.* 

In the case of Mn304, therefore, a correct view of its consti- 
tution depends upon the nature of the oxide Mn^Os. This 
will be discussed below; meanwhile the following reactions of 
Mn304 may be stated. This oxide dissolves slowly in cold 
concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a red solution which 
contains both manganous and manganic sulphates. So far 
the constitution, MnO, Mn203, is upheld. On heating, how- 
ever, with dilute sulphuric acid or with nitric acid, manganous 
salt and Mn02 are formed: 

Mn304 + 4HNO3 2Mn(N03)2 -f MnOg + 2H2O. 

TMs reaction supports the constitution, 2 MnO, MnOj. 
'^Manganic oxide, Mn203, may be obtained as a black powder 
by heating the other oxides in a current of oxygen. The corre- 
sponding hydroxide, MnO . OH, is formed when manganous 
hydroxide oxidizes in the air, and also when manganic sulphate 
is decomposed by water. The behaviour of this oxide or 
hydroxide towards acids is significant. The hydroxide dis- 
solves in cold hydrochloric acid, forming a dark-brown solution, 
which evolves chlorine when heated. In all probability this 
solution contains^MnCls. Neither the oxide nor hydroxide 
dissolves to any extent in cold sulphuric acid. Hot strong 
nitric acid, however, dissolves the hydroxide, forming man- 
ganous nitrate and precipitating the dioxide: 

2 MnO . OH -h 2 HNO3 1 = Mn(N03)2 + Mn 02 + 2 HjO. 

Hanganio salts are very unstable, and are decomposed by 
* water. Manganic potassium alum separates in violet octahedra 
on crystallizing the solution obtained from Mn304 and strong 
sulphuric acid, after the addition of potassium sulphate. It 

( 8488 ) u 
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is decomposed by water, with the precipitation of manganic 
hydroxide. 

These facts point to the conclusion that manganic oxide and 
hydroxide possess basic functions and a constitution correspond- 
ing thereto, but that on heating with acids a separation takes 
place into MnO, which dissolves, and MnOs, which is precipi- 
tated. The constitution of MngO^ and the reactions involving 
the separation of MnOj may be represented in accordance with 
this view as follows: — 

MnO . Mn^Og 
MngOg^ i 

N‘2Mn0.Mn02, 

The combination of MngOg with MnO suggests the possession 
of feebly acidic prop^ties by the former oxide. Similarly, 
manganic chloride^^nClg, should possess some of the pro- 
perties of a chloranhydride. This is shown probably to be 
the case by the solubility of this compound in ether and 
absolute alcohol, and more particularly by its combination 
with alkali chlorides (to form, e.g. KgMnClg), and the hydit)- 
chlorides of certain organic bases to form compounds of the 
type MnClg, 2KHC1. The isomorphism of the following pairs 
of compounds bears out the analogy between Mn and Fe: — 

/ MnOg, 2 NH«C1, HgO /MnCa» 2 KCl, H,0 
iFeClg, 2 NH 4 Ca, HgO iFeClg, 2Ka, HgO ; 

though ferric “salts are much more stable than manganic salts. 

Nj^ilanganese dioxide or peroxide, MnOg. — This oxide, well 
known on account of its use in the manufacture of chlorine, is 
of a dark-brown or black colour. ^ 

Precipitated hydrated manganese dioxide, obtained by 
adding alkaline hypochlorite to the solution of a manganous 
salt, just as PbOg is obtained frojn a lead salt, easily passes 
into the colloidal state, producing brown liquid, which is 
acid in reaction. Such a liquid appears to contain manganous 
acid, HgMnOg, or HgMnOg. A similar solution is produced'^ 
transitorily in the titration of hot acidified oxalic-acid solu- 
tion with permanganate. Various compounds of MnO, widi 
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tMurio oxides are known. KjMngO,! is a yellow powder, and 
CaMn^Oji is a dark -brown precipitate formed by pouring 
manganous -nitrate solution into excess of bleaching-powder 
solution. The manganese mud formed by the oxidation of 
manganous hydroxide in the presence of lime in the Weldon re- 
covery process contains a calcium manganite; and the hydrated 
Mn203, produced by atmospheric oxidation of Mn(OH)2, may 
be regarded as manganous manganite: 

It ‘will thus be concluded that manganese dioxide possesses 
the properties of feebly acidic anhydride. It is probably not 
a basic oxide, since it forms no oxysalts. Manganese tetra- 
chloride, MnCl^, has, however, been obtained by the action 
of dry hydrogen chloride on manganese dioxide suspended in 
carbon tetrachloride. It is unstable, but forms complex salts, 
such as KjMnClg. 

Manganese dioxide is not a superoxide in the sense of yield- 
ing hydrogen peroxide with acids, and it is questionable whether 
this compound can be represented as a simple polyoxide having 
the constitution 0 =Mn= 0 . Reactions are known which appear 
to indicate the saline nature of this compound ; for instance, the 
dioxide is precipitated, apparently as manganous manganate, 
when barium manganate and manganous sulphate interact: 

BaMnO, + MnSO* = MnMnO* + BaW,, 

and is also formed by the action of potassium permanganate 
on manganous sulphate solution: 

3MnS04 -f 2 KMn 04 -f- SHgO 

= (MnO)sMn,CV + K2SO4 + 

[SMnOJ* 

The above reactions may, liowever, be regarded more simply 
as instances of oxidation 6 i manganous salt with the corre- 

* A teeming tnalogy to this reaction It famished by the following:*-* 

Ct^S04)b + KifitOi + 2H^ » Cr^Og.CrOi + -f 

(SCrOi) 

chromium dioxide^ how6Ter« is an unstable salt| decomposed by water into chromic 
acid and chromic oiida. 
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spooding reduction of manganate or permanganate to the 
dioxide stage. In any case the molecular constitution of 
manganese dioxide must remain undecided. 

Manganese trioxide — Manganic anhydride, MnOg. — This 
oxide, the anhydride of manganic acid, is unstable, and can 
only be obtained in small quantity. It is evolved as a pink 
fume, which may be condensed to a red, viscid solid, when a 
solution of potassium permanganate in concentrated sulphuric 
acid is dropped on to dry sodium carbonate. 

The Mn03 owes its existence to the spontaneous decom* 
position of permanganic anhydride, MrigO^, as follows: — 
2MnA = 4Mn03 + Oj. 

Manganic anhydride is decomposed by water in the following 
manner: — 

3MnOs + HjO = 2 HMn 04 + MnO^; 

from which it may be concluded that manganic acid is an 
unstable substance. 

The manganates. — ^The instability of the acid is shared by 
its salts, the manganates. Sodium manganate is a green 
substance formed by heating together manganese dioxide and 
caustic soda in air or with an oxidising agent. It may be 
obtained in small crystals, having the composition Na3Mn04, 
10 HjO, which are isomorphous with Glauber’s salt. Thus an 
analogy between manganese and the members of the sixth 
family is established. The alkali manganates pass into per- 
manganates by atmospheric oxidation thus: — 

2 NaaMn 04 + HgO -H O =» 2 NaMn 04 2 NaOH; „ 

and since manganic add itself, if formed, would decompose 
spontaneously into permanganic acid and manganese dioxide, 
as may be concluded from the action of water on its anhydride, 
any reaction which liberates this acid, will cause such decom- 
position to take place. 

Now when sodium manganate is dissolved in a little water ” 
a deep -green solution is obtained, which, on dilution with 
much water, or the addition of a little acid, turns pink, owing 
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to the formation of permanganate. It is doubtful whether 
pure water can effect tbi • change, but, in the absence of other 
acid, carbonic acid derived from the air promotes it. The 
change is due to the hydrolysis of the manganate, and the 
self-oxidation and reduction of the resulting manganic acid 
according the following reactions: — 

3Na,Mn04 + 3Hj,0 + 3C03 = 3 IJaMnO* -|- 3 NajCOa. 

3 Il2Mn04 = 2 HMn04 -j- MnOg -f- 2 HgO. 

Manganese heptozide — Permanganic anhydride, Mn^O.^. — 
Potassium permanganate dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, forming a green liquid. It is apparent from this change 
of colour that a chemical change has taken place, and it is 
believed that the solution contains the sulphate (Mn0s)2S04. 
If a little water is added to this solution while it is kept cool, 
a dark reddish-brown liquid separates, which does not solidify 
at — 20 °. This is permanganic anhydride, formed by the de- 
composition of the sulphate in the following way : — 
(Mn03)aS04 + HjO = MnaO^ -f H2SO4. 

It is very unstable, easily decomposing into a lower oxide and 
oxygen, the evolved oxygen carrying with it violet fumes of 
the anhydride. It dissolves in water, forming a violet solution 
of permanganic acid, and in strong sulphuric acid, with the 
regeneration of the above green sulphate. The existence of 
this compound recalls that of the uranyl sa^ts, which are 
derived from uranic oxide, UOg, by the replacement of 1 atom 
of oxygen by acidic radicles. 

Permanganic Acid, HMn04, and the Permanganates. — 
The solution obtained by decomposing barium permanganate 
with its equivalent of dilute sulphuric acid yields on slow 
evaporation violet-black crystals of permanganic acid, which 
are very unstable, easily de(;!ompoBing into manganese dioxide, 
oxygen, and water. ^ 

Permanganic chloride, MnOgCl, is known; and, both as 
regards its manner of preparation, by the action of hydrogen 
chloride on (Mn0g)3S04, and its properties, including its re- 
daction with water, it is shown to be a true acid chloride. 
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Potassium permangauate is the most important salt of per* 
manganic acid. It is usually prepared by heating together 
caustic potash, potassium chlorate, and manganese dioxide, 
extracting with water, and passing CO^ through the liquid to 
convert manganate into permanganate. The crystals of this 
salt consist of almost black rhombic prisms, with a green 
metallic lustre, which are isomorphous with potassium per- 
chlorate. They yield a red powder, and dissolve in water, 
forming a deep-purple solution. This solution slowly decom- 
poses in presence of traces of organic matter with separation 
of manganese dioxide. When solid KMnO^ is heated to 240° 
it decomposes as follows: — 

2 KMn 04 = K 2 Mn 04 MnOg -1- Oj. 

With concentrated sulphuric acid permanganic acid is first 
separated, permanganic sulphate also being formed, and this 
breaks up on heating into manganese dioxide, oxygen, and 
water, manganous sulphate eventually resulting. 

Potassium permanganate is a valuable oxidizing agent. 
Three stages in its reduction may be observed, the decomposi- 
tion products being respectively potassium manganate, man- 
ganese dioxide, and a manganous salt. These changes may 
thus be represented in terms of oxides: — 

MngOf 2 MnOs O 
=s 2 MnOj -1-30 
« MnjOr = 2MnO -f 6 0. 

The first reaction takes place in alkaline, the second in alkaline 
or neutral solution, the last generally^ in pr|)sence of free acid. 
The following examples with sulphites are typical 

2KMn04-f KjSOj-f 2KOH = 2 K^n04 -f K^ 4 -f- H,0 

(excess of alkaline permanganate) 
2 KMn 04 + 8 KjSOj + HgO = 3 KaS 04 + 2 KOH + 2 MnO, 

r (excess of sulphite) 

2 KMn 04 + 6 HjSOg = 2 KHSO 4 + 2 MnS 04 + H,S04 + 3 HjO 

' (in acid solution) 

lAn Interesting example ot reduction to tbe MnO stage in alkaline soluUon is^' 
famished by adding a very little dilate peraianganate to sulphite solution contain- 
ing ammonia and much ammonium chloride. A colourless liquid results on boiling 
which probably contains ammonium manganous chloride. 

* See chap iv for a farther discnsston of tbe reactions of permanganate. 
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Other permanganates are similar to the potassium salt, that of 
silver being the least soluble in water. 

Permanganic acid is a strong acid, comparable with per- 
chloric acid. Its salts are largely dissociated in aqueous solu- 
tion, and give an absorption spectrum characteristic of the 
permanganate ion. 

CHAPTER *XII 
GROUP VlII 

The members of this group occupy a unique position in the 
periodic table. Iq each of the three long periods of seventeen 
elements, the two sets of seven analogues to the elements of 
the short or typical periods are linked by sets of three, which 
constitute transitional elements, and are classed together as 
Group VIII. There are thus nine members of the group, 
which are related in the following manner to the adjacent sub- 
groups ; — 


A 

vl vil 

vUi 

1 

1 

B 

ii 

Cr Mn 

Fe 

Co 

Ni 

Cu 

Zn 

Mo — 

Bu 

Bh 

Pd 

Ag 

Cd 

W — 

Os 

Ir 

Pt 

Au 

Hg 


The eighth group is thus peculiar in the possession of three 
members in each series instead of only one; and it would 
appear that the variation of atomic weights and properties 
from group to group would on this account be destroyed. 
Such, however, is not the case, owing to the remarkable fact 
that the three members in each series have approximately 
equal atomic weights and physical properties, so that they 
are analogous to a single 'Element in any other group. 

r* Co~^ Ni Ra Rh rd 0« Ir Pt 

Atomic weight i6fi-86|68-97|68-68|l01*7 102-9 106'7 '190-9 !l98-l 195-2 

Density 7-84 8-8 8-9 12-06| 12*1 11*4 22-48| 22-42| 21-42| 

Atomic volume 7-12| 6'70| 6’69| 8‘48| 8’50{ 9’36| 8-49| 8-601 9-11 
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The melting-points of these elements are high, that of 
nickel, about 1484°, being the lowest, and those of rhodium, 
iridium, and osmium the highest. Iron, with melting-point 
about 1600°, and platinum, with melting-point about 1750°, 
have been vaporized in the electric furnace at a temperature 
of upwards of 3000°. 

The densities of the members of the different sets are 
related to one another in an approximately similar manner 
to the atomic weights; so that ruthenium, rhodium, and pal- 
ladium are intermediate in density as well as in atomic weight 
between iron, cobalt, and nickel, and the very heavy metals, 
osmium, iridium, and platinum. With rise of atomic weight 
there is a diminution of electro-positiveness, as indicated by 
the potential series; and concomitant with this is a diminution 
in chemical activity, in passing, for example, from nickel 
through palladium to platinum; this being illustrated by the 
mode of natural occurrence and relative ease of reduction of 
the metals of the group. Iron seldom occurs, and cobalt and 
nickel never occur, native, though their oxides are easily re- 
duced; but osmium, iridium, and platinum are always found 
in the free state. 

The mutual relationships of the metals of the eighth group 
recall those obtaining between copper, silver, and gold in 
group IB, to which metals they show much resemblance. 

Manifestly the members of this group cannot be divided 
into A and B sub-groups as in the case of other groups; 
but they may be conveniently studied in the sets into which 
they naturally fall by reason of their atemic weights and 
physical properties. 

Since the maximum valency of the members of this family 
is eight, it is to be expected that these metals will show a 
large variety of types of compound^ as in the case of manganese, 
in which different valencies from two jto seven are manifested. 
This expectation is realized to some extent in the case of iron, 
though less with cobalt and nickel. The higher members of * 
the eighth group possess chemical properties which ally 
them to gold, to which they approximate in Uie periodic 
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system. Fairly complete series of oxides and halides are 
known, acidic being in most cases more prominent than basic 
properties. 

IRON, COBALT, AND NICKEL 

In physical properties cobalt and nickel stand much nearer 
to one another than they do to iron. This is also true of their 
chemical relationships, so that in some respects iron stands 
alone among the elements. Moreover, iron shows a strong 
likeness to manganese, its neighbour in the seventh group, 
as 'Well as to chromium. Iron is strongly magnetic, cobalt 
and nickel feebly so. All three metals possess high melting- 
points. Whilst iron rusts in moist air, cobalt and nickel are 
only oxidized when heated in the air. Red-hot iron decom- 
poses steam, with formation of the oxide Fe 304 . Cobalt and 
nickel form the monoxides under similar circumstances. 
These three metals enter into various complex radicles, form- 
ing a number of complicated compounds, such as the double 
cyanides and metallic ammines, but nickel shows less ten- 
dency to form these compounds than iron and cobalt. In this 
and other respects nickel approximates to copper, whilst 
cobalt is more nearly related to iron. It must be observed, 
therefore, that according to properties, the order of these ele- 
ments in the group is Fe, Co, Ni — although the atomic weight 
of cobalt is distinctly greater than that of nickel. 

Oxides of the Type MO and their Salts 

Each of these ^i^etals forms a monoxide which is basic. 

Ferrous oxide, FeO, is a black powder, whose white hy- 
droxide, Fe(OH) 2 > is precipitated by alkali from a ferrous 
solution in absence of air. When a little air is present, a 
dark-coloured compound of Fe(OH )2 and Fe(OH )2 is produced, 
which turns to rust-coloul^ed Fe(OH)8 on further exposure. 
The precipitation of FC(OH )2 by ammonia is completely pre- 
vented by sufficient ammonium chloride. Ferrous compounds 
are not so oxidisable as the otherwise analogous chromous 
compounds. 
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Ferrona salts are white when anhydrous, and pale-green or 
bluish when hydrated. The most important is ferrous sul- 
phate or green vitriol, FeSO^, 7 HjO. In the heptahydrated 
condition this salt is isomorphous with magnesium and zinc 
sulphates ; crystals having the composition FeSO^, 5 H^O have 
also been obtained which are isomorphous with CuSO^, 6 HjO, 
and also a salt FeSO^, 4 H^O isomorphous with MnS04, 4 H2O. 

Ferrous ammonium stdphate, FeS04, (NH4)2S04, GHgO, is 
isomorphous with the corresponding magnesium, zinc, and 
manganous double salts. The chemical union between ferrous 
sulphate and ammonium sulphate is sufficient to protect the 
iron to a certain extent from atmospheric oxidation, so that 
this salt is much more stable than ferrous sulphate. 

Cobaltous oxide, CoO, is a brown powder, and the hydr- 
oxide is rose red, although a blue basic salt is first obtained 
when the solution of a cobaltous salt is precipitated by alkali 
hydroxide. The hydroxide is oxidised by exposure to air, 
hydrated Cog04 being produced. It is soluble in hot strong 
potassium-hydroxide solution, though it can hardly be said 
to combine with the base, since it crystallises from the 
solution on cooling. Cobaltous salts are blue, green, or violet 
when anhydrous, and red or crimson when hydrated. The 
sulphate is heptahydrated, isomorphous with ferrous and other 
sulphates, and forms similar double salts. 

Viokelous oxide, NiO, is a green crystalline powder ob- 
tained from tke hydroxide by ignition. When heated at a 
moderate temperature in air it is converted into the sesqui- 
oxide, NigOg, but loses oxygen on further heating, leaving the 
monoxide, which is stable even at the temperature of ^he 
electric furnace. The hydroxide is a green precipitate which, 
unlike ferrous hydroxide, does not oxidise in air. The 
uiokelous salts are usually yellow when anhydrous, and bright 
green when hydrated. The sulphate generally crystallizes 
with seven molecules of water, ai:^ is isomorphous with 
ferrous and other sulphates. The double sulphate, NiS04, • 
(NH4)2S04, fiHgO, is isomorphous with analogous salts con- 
taining magnesium zinc, manganese iron, or cobalt. 
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Fe804 and COgO^ are '/ell known, but the existence of NigO^ 
is doubtful. Feg04, magnetic oxide of iron, is ferrosoferrio 
oxide, that is, a compound of ferrous and ferric oxides, FeO, 
FogOg. It is black, magnetic, and very stable, since it is 
obtained by passing steam over red-hot iron, and is the oxide 
formed when iron is heated in air or, oxygen. It may be pre- 
pared artificially in a hydrated state by mixing ferrous and 
ferric solutions in the right proportions and precipitating the 
mixture with alkali hydroxide. It is not a basic oxide 
forming salts, but a compound oxide, which may itself be a 
salt (c/. Pb304 and Mn804). 

Cobaltocobaltio oxide, Cog04, is obtained by heating cobalt- 
ous oxide or nitrate in the air, or in a hydrated condition by 
the oxidation of moist cobaltous hydroxide; it is analogous to 
magnetic oxide of iron, and probably has the same con- 
stitution. 




OxiDKS OF THE TtPB M,Oj AND THEIB SaLTS 

-Terrio oxide, FogOg, is a dark-red powder, which may be 
obtained by igniting the hydroxide Fe(OH) 8 . V^erric hydr- 
oxide is formed as a brown precipitate when ammonia is 
added in excess to a cold solution of a ferric salt. When this 
precipitate is heated it passes through several stages of de- 
hydration until the anhydrous oxide remains.^ It is possible 
for ferric hydroxide to exist in a colloidal condition; this is 
produced by dissolving ferric hydroxide in ferric -chloride 
solution, or by ending ammonia to ferric chloride as long as 
the precipitate can be redissolved, and then submitting the 
liquid to dialysis. The ferric chloride molecules pass through 
the membrane, leaving almost pure ferric hydroxide in colloidal 
suspension. 

Ferric oxide is a basic oxide, giving rise to the ferric salts, 
of which the chloride i^the best known. 

''^errio chloride, FeClg, occurs in almost black crystalline 
plates, which are deliquescent and soluble in water, as well as 
in alcohol, ether, and other organic solvents. It crystallizes 
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from aqueous solution in yellow masses of the composition 
FeClj, 6 HjO, and occurs in other hydrated forms. The an- 
hydrous salt begins to volatilize even at 100 ®, and its vapour 
density at low temperatures almost corresponds to the formula 
FejClg. As the temperature rises the vapour density dimin- 
ishes. This appears to be due partly to dissociation into 
molecules of FeClg, and partly to decomposition into ferrous 
chloride and chlorine. * 

The molecular weight of ferric chloride in organic solvents 
corresponds to the formula FeClg. This salt is slowly but 
completely hydrolysed by water into colloidal ferric hydroxide 
and hydrochloric acid. This fact, together with the solubility 
in organic solvents, shows ferric chloride to possess some of 
the properties of a chloranhydride, as well as of a salt. The 
existence of various double salts, such as FeClg, MgClg, HgO, 
FeClg, 2 KC 1 , HjO, further illustrates this fact, 
v-^erric sulphate, Fe2(S04)3, is a white powder which is 
easily decomposed, forming basic salts, and is completely 
hydrolysed by excess of boiling water. It forms double salts 
with the sulphates of the alkalis, the well-known iron 
alums, isomorphous with the similiarly constituted aluminium, 
chromium, and manganese alums. Ammonium iron alum, 
(NHJjSO^, Fe2(SO^)g, 24H2O, forms light violet crystals which 
dissolve in water, giving a brown solution, this colour being 
due to the formation of basic ferric sulphate by hydrolysis. 

Besides its basic function ferric oxide possesses feebly acidic 
properties, as indeed would be gathered from the properties 
of the salts. Ferric oxide combines at high temperatui^s 
with certain basic oxides to form ferrites, which are definite, 
well -crystallized compounds. The best known are calcium 
ferrite, CaFejO^, magnesium ferrite, MgFe204, and zinc ferrite, 
ZnPcjO^. Magnetic oxide of iron, is ferrous ferrite, FeFejO^. 
In this property ferric oxide resembles alumina, though its 
acidic functions are much less pronounced, as is shown by the 
fact that ferric hydroxide is insoluble in potassium hydroxide, * 
while aluminium hydroxide is soluble. 

■>jCobaltio oxide, CogOg. Cobaltous compounds are more easily 
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oxidised than the corresponding nickelous compounds. It has 
been seen that cobaltoun hydroxide is oxidised by air, whilst 
nickelous hydroxide is stable in air. Ammoniacal cobaltous 
solutions readily absorb oxygen, forming the cobaltic ammines, 
a series of complicated compounds which will be studied later. 
Cobaltic hydroxide is precipitated by means of hypochlorite 
solution more easily than the corresponding nickelic compound. 
Cobaltous salts generally result whbn cobaltic oxide is dis- 
solved in acids, but cobaltic acetate is thus produced. 

V^obaltio sulphate, Co2(S04)g, may be prepared by the 
electrolytic oxidation of an acidified solution of the cobaltous 
salt. It forms blue crystals with 18 and is unstable. 
From it ammonium cobaltic alum can be obtained by adding 
the requisite quantity of ammonium sulphate and crystallising. 
This salt forms blue octahedra, which decompose in contact 
with water, evolving ozonised oxygen. 

When a little cobaltous solution is added to a solution of 
potassium bicarbonate containing hydrogen peroxide, a bright 
green liquid results which probably contains a complex potas- 
sium cobaltic carbonate, formed according to the reaction: 

4 KHCOs + 2 C!oCX>s -f- HjOg 

= (KCOj)j : Co . O . Co : (COsK)^ -f 2 CO* -f 3 

Hiokelic oxide, Ni^Og, is obtained by the gentle ignition of 
nickelous nitrate or carbonate in the air. It is also gradually 
precipitated in a hydrated state from the solution of a nickel- 
ous salt by alkali hypochlorite^. It is not a basic oxide, but 
dissolves in acids with the evolution of oxygen or its equivalent. 
It is therefore a 'Sasic peroxide, like manganese dioxide, and 
on strong ignition loses oxygen, leaving NiO. 

Oxroas OF thx Ttpx MOg 

Iron forms no compounds of the type MO,, but definite 
crystalline nickelites and cobaltites, decomposable by water, 
such as Ba0,2Ni02, BaO,Co02, BaO,2Co02, MgOiCoOj, are 

1 Porruitg Chem. Soe. Tram,, 87, 1905, 1781. 

t According to Bellucol and dawl IGauetta, 1006, 14, 11, 284), howorer, thla nre- 
dpltata la KiO„ «HaO. 
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formed by heating the sesquioxides with suitable basic oxides 
at high temperatures. 

Tax Ttp* MOi 

This type, which is so characteristic of the sixth group, is 
represented amongst the three metals at present under con- 
sideration by the salts of ferric acid, H2Fe04, though neither 
the acid nor its anhydride, FeO,, is known. Potassium ferrate, 
K2Fe04, existing in dark red crystals, isomorphous with po- 
tassium chromate and sulphate, and forming a purple solution, 
is produced by heating together powdered iron, potassium 
hydroxide, and nitrate, by passing chlorine into a strong 
potash solution in which ferric hydroxide is suspended, or by 
the electrolytic oxidation of iron in a similar solution. The 
salt is unstable, its solution easily breaking up as follows; — 

2 K^FeO^ + 6 HjO = 4 KOH + 2 Fe(OH), -f 3 O. 

Tbe barium salt is more stable, and may be dissolved in 
dilute acetic acid without decomposition. 

THE PLATINUM METALS 

The six metals, ruthenium, rhodium, palladium, osmium, 
iridium, and platinum, which are associated together in 
nature, are allied to one another by physical and chemical 
properties. They are greyish white, very infusible, and show 
little reactivity, being therefore easily liberated from their 
compounds. This latter property accounts for their being 
found in nature in the free state, and is ounnected with^the 
small atomic volumes of the metals themselves, as has ^en 
previously shown. They fall into two groups, with approxi- 
mately equal atomic weights: 

ruthenium, rhodium, palladium; 
osmium, iridium, plal^num; 

and, moreover, the paii^ ruthenium and osmium, rhodium and" 
iridium, palladium and platinum, present natural relationships 
in properties. For instance, palladium and platinum both oe- 
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Compounds in round brtckeU () are unknown, but their deriyatiTes exist 
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elude hydrogen, and also form compounds of the type K^MCl^; 
and ruthenium and osmium are alone in forming derivatives 
of the type MO 3 and the tetroxides MO 4 . In their chemical 
properties the members of the group show intermediate rather 
than extreme characters, since their various oxides present 
prominently neither basic nor acidic qualities. This is quite 
in accord with their position in the periodic table, between 
chromium, molybdenum,' and tungsten on the one hand, and 
zinc, cadmium, and mercury on the other. They likewise 
exhibit some relationships to the members of the iron group, 
which are manifested chiefly in the complex cyanides and 
ammines. 

The table on p. 319 includes representatives of most of the 
simple compounds of the platinum metals. Although halides 
corresponding to several types are well known, comparatively 
few oxy-salts appear to exist. This shows that the basic func- 
tions of the oxides of these metals are very feebly developed. 

The oxides of the t]rpe MO are dark-coloured powders, 
insoluble in water and most acids. They may be prepared by 
ignition of the metal in air or oxygen, or by heating the 
corresponding halide with sodium carbonate. They are de- 
composed again into their elements by stronger ignition. The 
hydroxides may sometimes be obtained by decomposing the 
dichlorides with hot caustic alkali. Flatinoas hydroxide, for 
instance, mayjbe prepared in this way. It is diflicult, how- 
ever, to obtain the compound pure, as the chloride is only 
slowly decomposed, and the hydroxide also shows a tendency 
to combine with excess of the base. Whe) 2 , obtained pure by 
the action of the theoretical amount of alkali hydroxide ’bn 
potassium chloroplatinite, K 3 PtCl 4 , in dilute solution, platinous 
hydroxide is found to be soluble in hydrochloric and hydro- 
bromic acids, and also in sulphurous acid, but not in other 
oxy acids. Moreover, it is decomposed by boiling alkali -hy- 
droxide solution into metal and dioxi.le. 

Halides of the type MXj, exist in the case of most of the*' 
metals, but they do not present truly saline characters. It will 
be judged from these facts that there are but slight grounds for 
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considering oxides of the type MO to be basic oxides. Indeed 
acidic functions appear ir^ the tendency to combine with alkalis; 
and this is further illustrated in the case of the dichlorides of 
palladium and platinum by the formation of chloropalladites 
and ohloroplatinites (or platinochlorides) ; i.g. K2PdCl4 and 
K2PtCl4 respectively. 

The oxides of the type M2OS, and their derivatives, are of 
little importance. The oxides show less tendency to combine 
with acids than the monoxides previously considered. Shodic 
nitrate, Rh(NOg)3, and sulphate, Rh2(S04)3, are known, the 
latter forming a series of alums with the alkali sulphates. 
The complex chlorides KjOsCIq and KglrCl^ illustrate the 
acidic functions of the type. 

The oxides of the type MO^, and their derivatives, are the 
most important compounds of the group. The dioxides of all 
the six metals are known, and are for the most part stable 
bodies which are prepared from other compounds by ignition. 
The corresponding hydroxides, which may be prepared by 
decomposing the tetrachlorides with alkali hydroxide, possess 
feebly basic properties; and the sulphates Ru(S04)2, Ir(S04)2, 
and Pt(S04)2 are known. Moreover, certain of the dioxides 
form definite compounds with alkalis. Sodium platinate, 
Na^O, SPtOj, fiHjO, for instance, has been obtained in a 
crystalline condition. Likewise the tetrachlorides combine 
with the chlorides of the alkali metals to form well-known 
complex salts containing the acidic ion The best- 

known of these salts are the ohloroplatinatos or platini- 
ohlorides; for instance, KgPtClg. 

The tyx>e MO, is represented by compounds of ruthenium and 
osmium only. Ruthenium foims a salt, potassium ruthenate, 
K2RUO4, corresponding to the unknovm anhydride RuO,; this 
salt, by its mode of preparation and properties, calls to mind 
potassium manganate, for it is converted by dilute acids into 
potassium pemithenate,^Ru04, .with separation of a precipi- 
'tate of a lower oxide. The perruthenate is also formed by the 
action of chlorine on a solution of the ruthenate. Potassium 
osmate, K2OSO4, 2H2O, crystallizes in octahedra. 

(B4S6) X 
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The tetroxides BrO^ and OsO^ are the only known com- 
pounds in which foiir atoms of oxygen are united to a single 
atom of another element. The nearest approach to this 
high state of oxidation is seen in permanganic and perchloric 
anhydrides. Now the acid corresponding to MngOy, viz., per- 
manganic acid, although unstable, is a powerful acid, judging 
by the extent of its electrolytic dissociation in aqueous solu- 
tion; and this is in accordance with the generally observed 
fact that the presence of oxygen intensifies acidity. 

In the case of ruthenium, salts corresponding to the acids 
HgRuO^ and HRuO^ are known, as was mentioned above, 
although the acids themselves have never been obtained. 
Since the tetroxide dissolves in water it would be expected 
to form a strong acid. This, however, is not the case, for 
the solution does not possess an acid reaction, and does not 
decompose carbonates or form crystalline salts. The same 
is true of the corresponding solution of osmium tetroxide, 
which is erroneously known as osmic acid. Both these oxides 
are low-melting, volatile solids, which, when heated, decompose 
into oxygen and the dioxide. Their solutions are reduced by 
organic matter with the precipitation of finely-divided metal. 
On this account a solution of “osmic acid” is used for staining 
microscopic preparations. 

The neutral property of these tetroxides, due to complete 
absence of hydroxylation in aqueous solution, presents a unique 
phenomenon. It has been previously observed, however (p. 46), 
that power of hydroxylation of typical oxides diminishes regu- 
larly from the fourth group onwai^s, and consequently should 
disappear in the eighth group. There are no analogues of 
ruthenium and osmium in sub-group VII A, the only known 
member of this sub-group being manganese; but permanganic 
acid is strictly monobasic. Therefore the neutral character of 
these tetroxides is quite in accordance with the requirements 
of the periodic law, and at the sadie time illustrates well 
the generally inert character of the oxides of the eighth* 
group. 
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COMPLEX CYANIDES, AMMINES, AND ALLIED 
COMPOUNDS 

Two important classes of compounds formed by members of 
the eighth group remain to be considered; namely, the com- 
plex cyanides and the ammines, or ammoniacal bases. Each of 
these classes of compound is characteristic of the eighth group 
as a whole, as well as of some of its, immediate neighbours in 
the periodic table. They will therefore be studied from the 
point of view of the group. 

The two best-known complex cyanides are potassium ferro- 
and ferri-cyanide, K4Fe(CN)(, and K3Fe(CN)g. The former is 
regarded as a compound of 4 KCN and Fe(CN)2, and the latter 
of 3 KCN and Fe(CN)3. Whilst, however, the former contains 
ferrous iron and the latter ferric, the iron cannot in either case 
be separated by precipitation, as in the case of ordinary ferrous 
and ferric salts. These compounds are not therefore double 
salts, like the alums, for instance, which separate more or less 
into their components in solution, but salts of potassium com- 
bined with the complex radicles *^Fe(CN)3 and ‘**Fe(CN)3 re- 
spectively. The acids themselves, H4Fe(CN)3 and H3Fe(CN)3, 
can be obtained by the suitable decomposition of their salts. 
When, therefore, ferrous and potassium cyanides combine 
together to form potassium ferrocyanide, a profound change 
takes place, by which a salt of complex constitution is pro- 
duced, the iron ceasing to be a basic radicle and becoming a 
constituent of an acidic complex. 

One of the best-known cobaltammines is luteocobalt chloride, 
obtained by the Addation of ammoniacal cobaltous chloride 
solution in presence of ammonium chloride. It is therefore 
a cobaltic derivative, and is represented by the formula 
Cl3Co(NH3)3. Some analogy exists between this compound 
and potassium cobalticyanide, K3Co(CN)3, the difference being 
that whilst Go(CN)g is a tribasic acidic radicle, Co{NH3)g 
appears to be a triacidi^ basic radicle. 

An account will first be given of the complex cyanides and 
their allied compounds, and then of the metallic ammines, atten- 
tion being dravru to such analogies as exist between them. 
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COMFIiBX CrAiriDIB 


The following are the principal complex cyanides and their 
allied compounds : — 


Type* 

HtRX4 

H4BX« 

HaBXa 

H»ax« 

Fe 


H4[Fe(CN)8) 

K4[Pe(rNkN023 

Na4[Fe(Cl5%AsOg] 

Ha[Fe(CNV] 

Ka[Fe(CN)6NO*l 

Na8[Fe(CN)5HS] 

Naa[Fe(CN>ftNHg] 

NaJ[F^SCN^] 

Hg[Fe(CNy|NO] 

NasTF^ClQaHoP} 

Nag[Fe(Cl^NHs} 



Na4[Fe(SCN)5} 


Nl 

KaNi(CN)4 




Co 


H4lCo(CN),] 

HaECo<CN)s) 

K3[Co(NoSa1 


&u 


H4[Ru(CN)e] 



Bh 



Kfl[Bh(CN>d 

- 

Pd 

KaPd(CN)4 

KaPd(K(^Cla 




Os 


H4rOs(CN)e] 



Ir 


K4[Ir(CN)B] 



Pt 






Where the acids themselves are known their formulte are given. 


Comparable with the above compounds, manganese and chro- 
mium form the following; — 

H4Mn(CN)o, KgMnCCNV 
H^Ci-CCNX, KsCr<CN)6, KaCKSCN^ 

And copper, sifver, and gold the following: — 

K2Cu 2(CN)4, KaCu2(CN)a, KAg(CN)a, KAu(<3N)2, HAu(CN)4. 

Likewise the members of Sub-group II B, Sine, cadmium, ^nd 
mercuiy, form somewhat ill-defined double cyanides. 

The complex or double cyanides in the above table present 
several stages of stability. The least stable are those of nickel 
and palladium, which, although they can be isolated in the 
solid state, are decomposed by dilute acids with separation of 
the simple cyanide. The most stalSle complex cyanides are 
those from which the complex acid itself may be isolated. 
Quite a number of these are known. The formula of the acid 
itself is given in the table, instead of that of its alkali salt, in 
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oases where the acid is stable and has been isolated. 

It may again be pointed out, however, that no essential dis* 
tinction, except in stability, can be drawn between double and 
complex salts, since all stages of stability exist between those 
compounds which are decomposed by water or dilute acids, 
as, for instance, potassium nickelocyanide, and those, such as 
potassium ferrocyanide, in whose aqueous solutions complex 
ions exist, and from which the free 'complex acids themselves 
can be prepared. 

With the recognition of the existence of complex radicles con- 
taining cyanogen, arises the question as to their constitution. 

It has been customary to regard these salts as derivatives of 
polymerized hydrocyanic acids, ^ such as 

HN=C=C=NH and HN=C— 0=NH 

Y 

but such a view is not consistent with the relationship which 
obtains between this class of salts and the metallic ammines 
and analogous compounds. For example, consider the three 
compounds 

K8Co(CN)e, CIjCcKNHsV 

It is fair to suppose that the two former bodies are of analogous 
constitution; and, as was suggested on p. 323, K 3 Co(N 02 )« 
and Cl 3 Co(NH 3)3 are related to one another. Indeed the NH 3 
groups in the latt^ compound may be successively replaced by 
NOg radicles, potassium taking the place of chlorine as the 
complex cobaltic radicle becomes acidic instead of basic, until 
finally K 3 Go(N 02)3 results. Moreover, as is shown in the 
table on p. 324, the complex cyanides themselves can ex- 
change a ON group for another radicle or molecule, such as 
NO, NOj, AsOg, HjO, 0 !|^ NH3. Thus the view that the com- 
plex cyanides are derivatives of polymerised hydrocyanic acids 
is inadequate, because it does not admit of substitution 


1 Browning, Chem. Soc. Tram. (1900), IxxvU, 1288. 
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other groups for a ON radicle, nor provide for the classification 
of these compounds with the large class of metallic ammines 
to which they are undoubtedly related. The theories which 
have been put forward regarding the constitution of the 
ammines will be considered in the sequel, so that for the 
present the constitution of the complex cyanides may be left 
undecided. 

Of the compounds tabiTlated above, a few only of the most 
important can be considered here. 

Fotassixun ferrooyanide, K^Fe(CN)e, SH^O. When potas- 
sium cyanide is added to ferrous sulphate solution, the red 
precipitate first formed dissolves when boiled with excess of 
the cyanide solution, forming a yellow liquid from which 
potassium ferrocyanide crystallises in quadratic pyramids. 
This salt was at one time prepared by heating iron with po- 
tassium carbonate and nitrogenous organic matter, but is now 
obtained from the cyanides produced in coal-gas manufacture. 

Hydroferrocyanio acid, H4Fe(CN)e, itself separates as a 
white crystalline solid when hydrochloric acid is added to 
a concentrated solution of a ferrocyanide. Its ethyl ester 
possesses the molecular formula (C2H5)4Fe(CN)g. 

When potassium ferrocyanide is added to excess of ferric 
salt, ferric ferrocyanide, or insoluble Prussian blue, having 
the empirical composition Fe4[Fe(0N)g]3 is precipitated. 

If the ferrocyanide solution is slightly in excess of the iron, 
the precipitate consists of soluble Prussian blue, or hydrated 
ferric potassium ferrocyanide, Fe"'KFe(CN)3. The so-called 
Turnbull’s blue, obtained by precipitating t. ferrous salt with 
ferricyanide solution, is found after washing to be identical 
with insoluble Prussian blue; thus it appears that ferroiu 
ferricyanide, if at first produced, quickly undergoes intra- 
moleculm: change into ferric ferrocyanide. 

Indeed, it has been shown by ifofmann^ that the blue com- 
pounds produced by precipitating fenipc salts with ferrocyanide, 
by the oxidation of ferrous ferrocyanide, which is white, or by ' 
the reduction of ferric ferricyanide, which exists in solution as 
1 Ann. (19M), S87. 1 i (19WX SM SST. 
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a brown compound, all conform to one or other of the formulse, 
Fe'"<[Fe(CN)e]8 and Fe"'XFe(CN)e, where X = hydrogen or 
an alkali metal. 

The intensely blue colour of these compounds is attributed 
by Hofmann and Resenscheck ^ to the presence of both ferrous 
and ferric atoms within the same molecule.^ 

The Nitropmssides. — There remain to be considered com- 
pounds of the type HjRX^,. The rod salt Na 2 [Fe(CN) 5 NO], 
2 HjO, known as sodium nitroprusside, is produced by the* 
action of nitric acid on sodium ferrocyanide. It may be 
considered as sodium ferricyanide, in which NaGN has been 
exchanged for NO. Thus between hydroferricyanic acid and 
nitric oxide the following reaction takes place : — 

H,Fe(CN)8 + NO = H,Fe(CN)jNO + HCN. 

The manner of decomposition of sodium nitroprusside with 
alkalis suggests, however, that the iron is present in the ferrous 
condition; thus: — 

6NajFe(CN),N0 4-14Na0H = Fe(OH), -f- 6 Na«Fe(CN)j 

-f 6NaNOj-f 8HjO. 

This substance is used as a reagent for alkali sulphides, with 
solutions of which it gives a purple colour. The compound 
thus produced is very unstable. Its composition may be 
represented by the formula Naj[Fo"(0 : N . SNa) (CN)^]. 

Hydrogen sulphide itself is not sufficiently ionised in solu- 
tion to react with nitroprusside. 

In nitroprussides a '(CN) group can be exchanged for H^O 
or NHg, as in compounds of other types. 

Ahminbs, OB Amhoniaoal Compounds of the Metals 

It is well known that when ammonia is added to an aqueous 
solution of cupric sulphate, the basic sxilphate which is at first 

1 Ann. (1S06X m 864; (lOOTX 803, M. 

• Ths dark appearance whloU<^preciplta(ed ferroua hydroxide awninea on partial 
oxidation anpporta thla view, alnce the dark compound formed la hydrated 
m FeO, FegOi). Other examplea of highly coloured anbatattoea whwh ate 
eompoonda of lower and higher oxldea the aame element are: 

SgOa, U|fli, Ifotflg, 
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precipitated dissolves in an excess of ammonia, forming a deep* 
blue liquid. From this liquid long prismatic ciystals of 
cuprammonium sulphate, CUSO4, 4 NH3, H^O, can be obtained 
by adding alcohol to the concentrated solution. Similarly, 
from cupric chloride crystals of the composition GuClj, 4 NH3, 
HjO can be obtained. Both of these salts lose some am- 
monia when heated. 

At 150“ CUSO4, 4NH3, HjO becomes CUSO4, 2NH3, and at 
200“ CUSO4, NHg. 

CuCla, 4NH8, 2H2O, which is deep blue, yields the green 
compound CuClj, 2 NHg when moderately heated, and this 
at higher temperatures breaks up as follows: — 

6(CuCla, 2NH8) = SGujOla + 6NH4CI -f- 4 NHa + N,^ 

Further, anhydrous CuClj absorbs ammonia, forming 
CuClj, 6 NHg, whilst anhydrous CUSO4 forms the compound 
CUSO4, 5 NHg. Cuprous chloride, as well as both cuprous and 
cupric oxide, also forms compounds with ammonia. 

The constitution of these compounds can best be arrived at 
by a consideration of the properties of their solutions. Dawson 
and McCrae have shown^ that when cupric oxide dissolves in 
ammonia a soluble base of the composition Cu(NHg)2(OH)3 
is produced, which undergoes partial electrolytic dissociation 
into Cu(NH 3)2 and OH ions, and further, that when ammonia 
is gradually added to a solution of cupric sulphate, the follow- 
ing changes probably take place : — 

CUSO 4 + 2 NHg + 2 HgO = Cu(OH), + (NH 4 )aS 04 
Cu(OH) 2 -|- 2 NHg Cu(NH^OH)j 

Cu(NH3)j(OH)j + (NH 4 )jS 04 =:r Cu(NH 3 ) 4 S 04 -|- 2H,0, 

the cuprammonium sulphate thus produced dissociating electro- 
ly tically as follows : — 

Cu(NH 8)4S04 CuCNHg)* + SO^ 

Probably some of the base Cu(NH^)j(OH)3 also exists in 
the solution, together with its dissocial^ ions. These com- ' 

> Chsm. Soe. Tnut$, (000), IxzrU. 1S80. 
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pounds easily decompose vrith the evolution of ammonia, and 
this takes place in accordance with the following schemes : — 


Cu(NH3)4 == CU + 4NH8 
Cu(NH3)g Cu + 2NH,. 


Ammonia is therefore intimately associated with the metal in 
these compounds; at the same time it appears to take the 
place of water of crystallisation in the compound CUSO4, 
4NH3, HgO. 

Compounds Of analogous composition are probably produced 
in the case of cuprous oxide and chloride, as well as with zinc 
sulphate, cadmium iodide, and nickel sulphate. 

Silver chloride forms with ammonia a solution, probably 
containing the compound AgNHgCl, and from which crystals 
of 2AgGl, 3NH3 can be obtained; and the oxide forms 9 
solution containing AgNHgOH, from which the nitride Ag3N, 
known as fulminating silver, separates on exposure to air. 

Zinc chloride forms several compounds with ammonia, the 
substance ZnCl2NH3 being so stable that it may be distilled 
without decomposition at a red heat. It is therefore: 


Zn< 


NHaCl 

Cl 


Akhoniacai. CoHrooNOS or thk Eiqhth Gbottt, and of Chbohiou 

A very large number of these compoxinds are known. 

The following are a few typical oobaltammines possessing 
characteristic colours: — 

Luteocobaltic^ q)doride, (NH3)3GoCl3, is obtained in reddish- 
yellow prisms when a solution of cobaltous chloride to which 
ammonium chloride and ammonia have been added is exposed 
to the oxidizing action of air, bromine, 0^ lead peroxide. If 
ammonia only is added to cobaltous chloride, hydrochloric acid 
precipitates from such a sdlution after atmospheric oxidation 
roaeooohaltio chloride, ^, 0 (NH 3 ) 3 CoCl 8 . When a solution 
of this substance in acid is warmed purpureocobaltio chloride, 
(NH3)5CoClg, is precipitated. The radical 'NO, can replace 

I Ltttaai»yeUow. 
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chlorine from the above compounds. Thus from the purpureo 
salt the following substances may be produced by the action 
of nitrous acid: — 

Croceocobaltic^ chloride (NH3)5CoCl2N02* 
Xanthocobaltic^ chloride (NH3)5CoCl(N02)j. 

Representative examples of cobaltammines and allied bodies 
are brought together in ,the following table, in which syste- 
matic nomenclature is adopted: — 

I. Compounds with a trivalefU positive radicle. 

Hexaramine cobaltic salts [Co(NH 3 )g]X 3 . 

Aquopentamniine cobaltic salts [H20Co(NH3)5]X3. 
Diaquotetrammine cobaltic salts [(H20)2Co(NH3)4]X8. 
Triaquotriammine cobaltic salts [(H20)3Co(NH3)3pJl3. 
Tetraquodiammine cobaltic salts [(H20)4Co(NH3)2]X3. 

II. Compounds with a divalent positive radicle. 

Chloropentammine cobaltic salts [ClCo(NH 3 ) 5 ]X 2 

Bromopentammine cobaltic salts [BrCo(NH 3 ) 5 ]X 2 - 

Nitratopentammine cobaltic salts [N 03 Co(NH 3 )JX 2 * 

Nitritopentanimine cobaltic salts [N02Co(NH3)3]X2. 

Chloroaquotetrammine cobaltic salts [ClH20Co(NH3)4]X3. 
Chlorodiaquotriammine cobaltic salts [Cl(H20)2Co(NIl3)3]X2, 
Chlorotriaquodiammine cobaltic salts [Cl(H20)3Co(NH3)jdX^ 

III. Compounds with a monovalent positive radicle. 

I* 1.6 Dichlorotetrammine cobaltic salts (praseo^) 

. [Cl2Co(NH3)4]X. 

1 1.2 Dichlorotetrammine cobaltic salts (video) 

[Cl2Co(NH3)4]X. 

rl.6 Dinitritotetrammine cobaltic salts (crocegL) 

[(N02)2Co(NH3)J!C^ 

11.2 Dinitritotetrammine cobaltic salts (flavo^) 

( [(NO,),Co(NH3)4PC. 

Pfaseo-dietbylenediammine cobaltic salts 

, [X3Co{C,H4(NHA)JX. 
Violeo-diethjlenediammine cobaltic salts 

^ [X,Co(C3H4(NH,),)3]X. 

Carbonatotetrammine cobaltic salts [C 03 Co(NH 3 ) 4 ]X. 


1 B saffron. 

* npdalvoi » leek green* 


s tav96i B the colour of ripe com 
« flavus B golden yellow. ^ 
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TV. Compounda vrith no valency. 

(1,2,4 Trinitritotriaininine cobalt [(N02)sCo(NH,)s]. 

\ 1, 2, 3 Trinitritotriammine cobalt [(N02^Co(NH,^ 
Trinitratotriammine cobalt [(N03)3Ck)(NHg)g]. 

y. Compoundt with a monovalent negative radide. 

Salts of tetranitritodiaminine cobaltic acid M[(N02)40o(NH3)2]. 

VI. Compounde with a divalent negaiiie radicle. 

Salts of pentanitritoammine cobaltic acid M2[(N02)(C!o(NH3)]. 

VII. Compounds with a trivatent negative radicle. 

Salts of hexanitritocobaltic acid (cobaltinitrous acid) M3[(N02)^Co]. 
Salts of cobalticyanic acid M3[(CN)jCo]. 

These compounds are all cobaltic derivatives, in which the 
cobalt atom is normally trivalent. It is to be observed, firstly, 
that the complex radicle inside the square brackets always 
consists of a cobalt atom attached to six monovalent groups 
or atoms or their equivalent; secondly, that the exchange of 
a molecule of ammonia for one of water does not affect the 
valency of the complex as a whole, so that the group 
[H20 Co(NH 3)5] is trivalent, as well as [Co(NHg)g]; but that 
if ammonia is exchanged for acidic atoms or groups, as in 
[N02Co(NHg)5], the valency of the whole is diminished to the 
extent of the valency of the replacing atom or group. 

Thus the four compounds, whose empirical formulae are: 

Co(NHj)8C1s, Co(NH3)j(N02)Cl2, Co(NHj)4(NOj)2Cl, Co(NH3)5(N02)„ 

showing a successive diminution in the number of ammonia 
molecules with the same total number of negative radicles, 
differ in electric conductivity in equivalent solutions. For at 
a dilution of 1000 litres the molecular conductivities of the 
first three salts are 431*6, 246*4, and 98*35 units respectively, 
Whilst that of the fourth Salt is almost zero, it being practi- 
cally a non-electrolyte. . The formulae for these compounds 
may therefore be written: 

[Co(NH,),]"'a3, [(NO*)Co(NH,)J"Cl, [(NOg),Co(NH,)JCl, 
[(N02)3Co(NH,)a]“, 
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the radicle within the square brackets constituting a complex 
basic ion in the first three compounds, and an electrically 
neutral molecule in the fourth. 

It will be observed, however, that the second and third 
formulae suggest the possibility of a kind of isomerism; for 
instance, an alternative to the third compound would be 
[Cl(N 02 )Co(NHg) 4 ]'N 03 . Gases of such isomerism have been 
observed^; the phenomenon is called ionisation-metamerism. 

From the non-electrolyte [(NOg) 3 Co(NH 3 ) 3 ] the three NH^ 
molecules may be successively replaced by acidic radicles, so 
that the valency becomes negative; or, in other words, the 
molecular complex becomes an acidic instead of a basic radicle. 
For instance, the following potassium salts may be formu- 
lated: — 

Kt(N02)4Co(NHs)J, KjtCNOACcKNHg)], Ks"X(N02)eO(.]. 

The first salt has a molecular conductivity at 1000 litres dilu- 
tion of 99*29, comparable with 98*36 for [(N02)2Co(NH8)4]'Cl; 
the second salt is as yet unknown; the last salt is the familiar 
potassium cobaltinitritc. 

The question now arises as to the relationship of the nega- 
tive atoms or groups in these compounds to the cobalt atom, 
since they sometimes form part of the basic radicle, and 
sometimes constitute acidic radicles. This question is met by 
the hypothesis, which finds general acceptance, that when the 
negative atom or group is directly attached to the cobalt atom 
it is not capable of electrolytic dissociation, but forms part of 
a complex group, whereas when it is ajitached through a 
molecule of ammonia it undergoes electrolytic dissociatidU in 
solution, and constitutes an acidic radicle. 

Thus, in the complex 



Cl(i) is not ionised in solution, whilst CIod is ionised. So 
the salts of cobaltammine bases may be regarded as substi- 
tuted ammonium salta 


1 Wwnar, Ber. (1007), 40, 8*. 
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the salts of cohaltammine bases are regarded as substituted 
ammonium salts. 

The valency of the cobalt atom remains, however, to be 
decided. It is possible to represent the constitution of, say, 
[Co(NHg)g]Cl3 in such a manner as to show the cobalt to be 
trivalent, as by the formulse: 


/NHj.NHg.a 
Co— NH3.NH3.Cl or 
\NH3.NHs.Cl 


/NHj.a 
Co— NH 3 .NH 3 .a 
VNHj.NHs.NHj.Cl, 


and then to represent a chlorine atom entering the basic com- 
plex according to the above principle as follows : — 

/Cl 

Co— NH3.NH,.C1 
XNHj.NHj.NHs.a. 


This constitutes the theory of Blomstrand and Jorgensen. 
Werner, however, has shown that this view does not suffice 
to account for the remarkable properties of some of these 
compounds, to which attention must now be drawn. 

In the third group of compounds in the table, three cases 
of isomerism are quoted; the isomers differing chiefly in 
the colours of their salts. Thus, compounds of the type 
[A2 Co(NH 8)^]X may be green or violet, and are known as 
praseo- and violeo-cobaltammines respectively. This phe- 
nomenon, first observed by Jorgensen, has been attributed by 
Werner^ to stereoisomerism, that is, to a difference in the 
relative positions in space of 
the six groups jaround the 
central cobalt atom, which, 
together with this atom, con- 
stitute the basic radicle. Ac- 
cording to Werner, these six 
atoms or groups lie at the 
six angular points of ^a re- 
'' gular octahedron, the cobalt 
atom being in the centre, 
thus ; — . 



( 1807 ), 40 , 4817 , 
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It will be seen from an inspection of the figure that the 
positions 1 and 6 are similarly related to the central plane, 
whilst the positions 2 , 3 , 4 , and 5 are similarly situated with 
regard to 1 or 6 . Supposing, therefore, that position 1 is 
occupied by one of the two A atoms or radicles within the 
basic complex in the compound [A2Co(NH8)4]X, the second 
A atom or radicle may be at 2 say, or at 6 , and may thus give 
rise to two stereoisomers^ The remaining four positions will 
in each case bo occupied by the four ammonia groups. 

Thus Werner represents the isomerism of these compounds 
in tlie following way: — 



This stereochemical theory further requires that with three 
acidic radicles within the basic complex, two isomers should 
be known in which the three radicles in question occupy the 
positions 1 , 2 , and 4 , and 1 , 2 , and 3 respectively. The neutral 
compound [(N02)<,Co(NH3)3] is known in two isomeric forms, 
and thus further support is given to the theory. 

Jorgensen^ sought to account for the isomerism of the pairs 
of salts [(N02)2Ck)(NH8)4]'X and [Cl2Co(C2H4(NH2)8)2]'X by 
assuming differences in the constitution ofc the NOj radicles, 
and the arrangement of the ethylene-diamine molecules; but, 
apart from this, Werner ”, having established the existence of 
two isomeric salts of the composition [Cl2Co(NH8)4]'X, has 
justified the stereochemical formulae. 

Nevertheless, Werner has departed from the usual ideas of 
valency in thus accounting for these compounds. Indeed, he 

1 The A radicles might also be considered situated at 2 and 6, and 2 and 4 respeo- 
tlyely; the result would be the same. 

s Zeit Anorg. Chetn, (1807), 14, 410, and (1809), 19, 100. 

•Ber. (1007), 40, 4817, 
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assumes that two kinds of valencies exist — main valencies and 
auxiliary valencies. Main valencies are what are ordinarily 
understood by units of valency ; when they are active the 
saturation capacities of the atoms exercising them are thereby 
diminished, and the basic or acidic radicles united by means 
of them are capable of ionisation in solution. Auxiliary 
valencies unite groups of atoms which cannot separately be- 
come ions, and their existence docs not diminish the number 
of main valencies of the atoms concerned. 

Since water and ammonia molecules attached to the cobalt 
atom do not diminish the ordinary (tri-) valency of that atom, 
Werner assumes that these molecules are co-ordinated with the 
cobalt atom by means of auxiliary valencies; a theory which he ex- 
tends to include double and complex salts and crystallohydrates.^ 
Finally, the following generalization with regard to the 
cobaltammines and analogous substances may be given. — 
The combining power of the basic radide preseni in ammine and 
allied compounds is always found to he equal to the difference between 
the normal valency of the metal, and the number of acidic radicles 
already included laithin the complex group containing the metal. 

Ammines and analogous compounds formed by other metals 
may now be briefly mentioned. Of these, the most closely 
allied to the above are those of chromium, derived from 
chromic salts, among which are the following: — 
Aquopentammine chromic salts, e.g. [H 20 (NH 3 )jDr]"'Cl 3 . 
Chloropentammine chromic salts, e.g. [Cl(NH3)5Cr]"Clij. 
Nitritopentammine chromic salts, e.g. [NOg(NH3)gCrJ'Cl2. 
Tetrathiocyanatod^mmine chromites, e.g. K'[(SCN)^(NH3)3Cr]. 

It will be noticed that the same law applies to the formation 
of these chromic compounds as to the cobaltic ammines; and 
analogous phenomena of isomerism have also been observed \ 
Iridium forms three classes of ammines, derived from iridious 
chloride, IrCl^, from iridic "chloride, IrCl^, and from the tri- 
chloride, IrClg, these latter being analogous to the ammines of 
•cobalt and chromium. ^ 

1066 Neure Antdhauungen attf dem OtbieU der anorganimihen ChtmiU^ by A* 
Werner. 1909. 

t Ftelffer, Ber. (1904), xxxrU, 420G. 
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All the remaining metals of the eighth group, with the re- 
markable exception of iron, form ammines, though only those 
of platinum need be described. Nickel salts form compounds 
with ammonia; but they are related to the copper ammoniacal 
compounds rather than to those of cobalt. 

Platinum forms two well-defined series of ammines corre- 
sponding to the platinops and platinic salts. 

The following series is derived from platinous chloride : — 

Tetrammine platinous chloride [Pt(NH3)4y}l,. 

Chlorotriammine platinous chloride [ClPt(NHj)j]Cl. 

Dichlorodiamniine platinum (two isomers) [C]2Pt(NH3)2]. 

Potassium trichloi'oammineplatinite K'[Cl3pt(NH3)]. 

Potassium (tetra)chloroplatinite K^Cl4Pt]. 

And the following from platinic chloride, PtCl 4 : — 

ductlvltjr. 

Hexammine platinic chloride [Pt(NH3)^]Cl4. 522*9 

(Chloropentammine platinic chloride [ClPt(NH3)g]GI] — 

Dichlorotetrammine platinic chloride [Cl2Pl^NH3)4]Cl3. 228 

Trichlorotriammine platinic chloride [Cl3Pt(NH3)3]CL 96*75 

Tetrachlorodiammine platinum [C] 4 Pt(NH 3 ) 2 ], approx. 0 

Potassium pentachloroammineplatinate [ClgPtNHaJK. 108*6 

Potassium (hexa)chloroplatinate [ClePt]K2. 256 

In the first of these series the maximum number of ammonia 
molecules which can exist within the complex is four, and in 
the second six.r It will be observed that the same law concern- 
ing the replacement of ammonia by acidic radicles obtains as 
with the cobalt ammines. 

The well-known compounds, the chlorop£atinites and clfloro- 
platinates (platino- and platini-chlorides), are regarded as the 
limiting examples in the two classes of ammine compounds. 

Finally, there must be considered the two pairs of isomers 
which these two classes of platinum ammines afibrd. 

The non-electrolytic, neutral substance [CljPt(NH8)j] con- 
tains four groups attached to a central atom in two pairs. It 
is thus analogous to methylene chloride, CHgClj. This lattel- 
body, however, does not present any phenomenon of iso- 

1 ypltnowii. t Twp isomsn. 
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TtK ^riam, bdcaiue the 4 atoms attached to the central carbon 
atom are equally distributed in space around it^ as at the angular 
points of a regular tetrahedron. If, however, the 4 atoms or 
groups lay in one plane with the central atom, then isomerism 
would be possible. The isomerism of the above platinum 
compounds may be accounted for on this hjrpothesis, and their 
stereochemical formulae may be constructed as follows 



or more simply : 

(clB-form) (trans-fonu) 


These two compounds, which have been studied by Werner, 
and whose geometrical isomerism is appropriately represented 
by the above formulae, have been named respectively : 

Chloride of platosemidiammine (cis-form) and 
Chloride of platosammine (trans-form). 

If two negative groups, for instance two chlorine atoms, are 
added to each of the above compounds, so that platinic derivar 
tives result, two more isomers are obtained — the tetrachloi-odi- 
ammine platinum compounds: 


Cl Cl 



These two bodies are analogous in their isomerism to the two 
dichlorotetrammine cobalt compounds. 

<B4Se) V 
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APPENDIX 1 

GROUP O 

THE NON- VALENT ELEMENTS OP THE HELIUM GROUP 




Atomic 

weight. 

r ling- 
point at 
atm. press. 

Melting- 

point. 

Bensity 
ot liquid. 

At vol. 

» at wt 
liq. dens. 

Helium 

He 

3-99 

—268-5 

■ 

0-15 

26-8 

Neon 

Ne 

20-2 

—233 

— 



Argon 

Ar 

39-88 

-186-1 

—189-6 

1-40 

28-5 

Krypton... 

Kr 

82-9 

-151-7 

— 169 

2-155 

38-5 

Xenon 

Xe 

130-2 

—109-1 

—140 

3-52 

37-0 


The discovery of these elements originated in an observation 
made by Lord Bayleigh in 1893, that atmospheric nitrogen is 
distinctly heavier than nitrogen obtained from chemical sources. 
It was at first thought that this discrepancy was due either to 
some isolated atoms among the diatomic molecules of chemical 
nitrogen which would make the gas lighter, or to the presence 
in the atmospheric gas of some condensed nitrogen molecules, 
say of Ng, which would account for the increased density. 

Experiments were undertaken in conjunction with Sir William 
Bamsay, who suggested passing the purified atmospheric nitro- 
gen over heated magnesium. Ordinary nitrogen would thus 
be absorbed, and* any portion of the gas differing from the rest 
might remain. It was found that by thib* means the density 
of the gas was perceptibly increased owing to the removal of 
nitrogen, and finally a small volume of gas remained, the 
density of which exceeded 19. Bayleigh repeated the experi- 
ments of Cavendish, who had passed electric sparks through 
a mixture of oxygen and atmospheric nitrogen confined over 
weak potash solution. By this means Cavendish had actually 
obtained a small bubble of gas which could not be made tu 
combine with oxygen, and Bayleigh confirmed his result. 
The spectrum of this ^as, as well as that of the residue from 
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the magnesium absorption, differed from that of nitrogen or 
any known gas. Thus it appeared veiy probable that a new 
gaseous constituent of the atmosphere had been discovered. 
Further experiments made this conclusion certain, for it was 
shown that the proportion of the new gas in air could be 
increased by diffusion, and by solution in water, in which it 
is more soluble than nitrogen; and also that nitrogen obtained 
from sources other than the atmosphere left no residue when 
submitted to the action of red-hot magnesium or to the 
sparking process. 

The new gas was called “ argon ”, on account of its chemical 
inertness. This property is shown by the following facts. 
The gas fails to combine with oxygen, the halogens, or red-hot 
carbon, and also with metals such as magnesium. Attempts 
to oxidize it by the most powerful oxidizing agents proved 
fruitless. It enters into the chemical composition of no 
mineral, vegetable,' or animal substance, though occurring in 
minute quantities in the occluded state in some rare minerals, 
and in solution in the water of certain springs. 

*This failure to unite with any other element presented a 
new phenomenon in chemistry. Fluorine, indeed, does not 
combine with oxygen, but this is on account of its extreme 
electronegativeness; so that, with reference to hydrogen and 
the metals, it is the most active of the elements. Platinum* 
and its allies, which always occur native, present the nearest 
approach to argon in chemical inactivity, though many com- 
pounds of platinum are known. It is now recognized that 
r^istonce to atomic union of all kinds is a characteristic pro- 
perty of argon; there is therefore no chemistry of this element, 
l^rther, since chemical union manifests valency, argon possesses 
no valency. 

The question of molecular constitution and atomic weight 
next arises. Oxygen and 'nitrogen are known to consist of 
diatomic and mercury vapoiu: of monatomic molecules, because 
>.the data concerning theiiMensity can be interpreted by atomic- 
weight determinations through chemical union. This method 
is not (available for argon. The density of this gas is 19*8, 
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and its molecular weight, therefore, 39*88; its atomic weight 
has been determined by means of the following principle: — 

It is known that the ratio of specific heat at constant 
pressure to that at constant volume is 1*4 for diatomic, and 
1 *66 for monatomic gases. This ratio for argon was found by 
Bamsay to be 1*659. Therefore argon is a monatomic gas, and 
its atomic weight is 39*88. The atoms of this element thus 
remain uncombined with one another in the gaseous state. 

'An attempt to obtain argon from certain minerals, notably 
from clev4ite, resulted in the discovery by Ramsay of another 
gas, which was found to shine with a pale-yellow light when 
excited electrically in a vacuum-tube. The spectrum of this 
gas was a brilliant one, and contained a yellow line identical 
in position with lino Dj observed in the spectrum of the sun’s 
chromosphere during the eclipse of 1868. This line had not 
previously been found in the spectrum of any terrestrial sub- 
stance, and the element in the sun giving rise to it had been 
named “helium” by Lockyer. 

In March, 1896, therefore, terrestrial helium was discovered. 
Besides clev^ite, the minerals uraninite, broggerite, and pitch- 
blende yield this gas, together, sometimes, with argon ; it has 
also been obtained from mineral springs, and is present in 
minute quantities in the atmosphere. The density of the gas 
is 1 *995 ; it is monatomic, the ratio of the specific heats being 
1*652; its atomia weight is therefore 3*99. It belongs to the 
same category as argon, since it combines with no other 
elements. Helium is less soluble in water than any other gaa. 
Its boiling-point is 4*5'’ absolute. According to recent views,^ 
to which reference will be made in the next appendix, this 
gas owes its orgin in the above minerals to the breaking down 
into simpler constituents of some of the heavy atoms present. 

• By experiments performed upon the liquefaction of the 
residual atmospheric gas, after absorption of nitrogen by 
mf^nesium,^ or a mixture of this metal with lime, Bamsay 
and Travers made some further discoveries in the year 1898. 

1 It has been ihown by Soddy (l*roe. itoy. See., 190Q, A. 78. 4S0) that etroogty heated 
metaUic calcium may be employed to aeparate the inert gaaea IMnn the air, altMie It 
(tbaorha all gases possessing any cheistoai aottylty. 
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The gas was compressed in a bulb cooled to —185® by 
immersion in liquid air. By this means most of the gas was 
liquefied, and on removal of the bulb from the liquid air its 
contents were separated into two constituents by rapid ex- 
haustion. These fractions may be called (a) and (b). The (a) 
fraction, removed as gas, was cooled by immersion in liquid 
hydrogen, boiling at about — 240°. A portion of it solidified, 
and the remaining gas was for.ncf to bo helium. The solid 
proved to be a new element of the argon family, to which the 
name “ neon ” was given. This element possesses a density of 
10‘1 and an atomic weight of 20'2, since it is monatomic. It 
is chemically inert, and gives an orange-red light in a vacuum- 
tube and a characteristic spectrum. 

The fraction (b) contained argon, and two new constituents 
which are named respectively krypton and xenon. These 
were separated from one another by fractional distillation ; the 
argon distilling first, krypton next, and xenon last, in accord- 
ance with their boiling-points, as given at the head of this 
chapter. Krypton and xenon resemble argon in the absence 
of chemical activity, and show characteristic spectra. 

The relative proportions by volume of the minor con- 
stituents of the atmosphere are as follows: — 


Argon ... 



... 9330 parts per million. 

Neon 



... 12*3 

Helium ... 


• • • 

4*0 

Krypton 


• • • 

1*0 • 

... A V/ 1 ff 

aS^enon ... 


... 

... 0*06 yj 


So minute is the^roportion of the last constituent that “it 
may be said with truth that there is less xenon in the air than 
there is gold in sea-water ” (Eamsay). 


APPENDIX II 

THE PROBLEM 07 ^HE ORIGIN 07 THE ELEMENTS 

Speculations as to the origin and transmutations of matter 
are as old as human thought. The four elements of the 
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ancients, earth, water, air, and fire, together with the quint- 
essence of Aristotle, were conceived of, not as distinct material 
species in the modern sense, but as qualities of things which 
could change with changing circumstances. Thus water, 
representing the principles of moisture and coldness, could be 
changed by being heated into air, representing the principles 
of moisture and heat. The alchemists, who inherited the 
ideas of the ancient philosophers, attempted to apply them 
on a material basis; hence there arose the notion of a trans- 
mutation, not of properties, but of matter, and the quest for 
the philosopher’s stone which should transmute base metals 
into gold. So far as the alchemists theorized concerning the 
nature of this supposed transformation, they believed it to be 
essentially an exceedingly slow natural process. Thus gold 
was supposed to grow by degrees, in mines, from common 
metal. The philosopher’s stone, however, would greatly 
hasten the operations of nature, so as to reward the experi- 
menter with an early crop of the precious metal. The evolu- 
tionary idea which underlies these notions appears not to 
differ in principle from present-day beliefs concerning ma- 
terial transformation; gold, however, is no longer regarded 
as the crown of elemental evolution, nor is it yet believed 
that human agency can influence the rate of such evolu- 
tion. 

Modern ideas £)f chemical evolution originated with Prout, 
who in 1815 put forward the suggestion that all the chemical 
elements are condensations of hydrogen. This suggestion was 
based upon the belief, which subsequent <«esearch dispelled, 
that the atomic weights, referred to that of hydrogen as unity, 
are whole numbers. 

Notwithstanding the necessary abandonment of this belief, 
the fact remained that interesting relationships between the 
atomic weights and properties of l^ertain elements could be 
traced. Dobereiner showed that various “triads” of allied 
elements exist, the properties and tMe atomic weight of the * 
central member of a triad being the mean of those of the 
extreme members. This fact provided the germ of a system 
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of chemical classification of the elements; the beginning of the 
idea that allied species of elements are to be grouped in 
genera. This latter conception was much advanced by the 
law of octaves, and took permanent form in the periodic law. 

The question then arose as to the connection between the 
classification of chemical species and the problem of the origin 
of such species; or, in other words, whether the periodic law 
might be taken as evidehce of material evolution. Thus the 
underlying and ultimate question of all chemical science again 
recurred with increased emphasis; and, although the manner 
in which the periodic law might be supposed to afford evidence 
of chemical evolution was not at all clear, it was nevertheless 
generally accepted as an article of scientific faith, that the 
ultimate explanation of this great generalization would be 
found in a theory of the genesis of the elements from a 
common origin. It must however be stated that to the chief 
exponent of the periodic law, Mendel^eff, this deduction seemed 
unwarranted. 

In 1887 Crookes gave an account of his researches upon 
the elements of the rare earths, in which he showed that 
there exist together in nature a number of bodies which are 
closely related, and which can only be separated so as to give 
evidence of distinct chemical identity, by very special and 
exhaustive means. And, just as the existence of different 
varieties of the same biological species suggests forcibly their 
derivation from a common stock, so the closeness of relation- 
ship in properties of the metals of the rare earths increases 
the prol^bility that they are in some manner modifications 
of a common, original element. To the ultimate element 
from which by hypothesis all the different kinds of matter are 
derived, Crookes gave the name “protyle”. 

Evidsnob or Spkotbch Analysis 

• 

Evidence of inorganic evolution may, however, be sought in 
a wider field. ^.Vhen the spectroscope was brought into use 
by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, in 1859, and the significance of the 
dark lines in the solar spectrum, the soH»lled Fraunhofer 
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lines, was recognized, the science of cosmic chemistry began. 
The frst work of the new science was the study of the 
chemistry of the sun; and it was shown that many terrestrial 
elements are present in our luminary, but that the sun also 
contains one or two elements which had not then been dis> 
covered upon the earth. With the perfecting of experimental 
methods, investigations spread to the distant stars and nebulw; 
until, by the accumulatioi; of data, a classification of stars ac- 
cording to their chemical constitution was made possible. 
According to Sir Norman Lockyer, who has worked in this 
field, the results justify the doctrine of material evolution on 
a cosmic scale. Stars may be classified in the following two 
ways, amongst others: according to their temperature, and 
according to their material complexity. 

The generalization arrived at by Lockyer states that with 
diminution of temperature there is an increase in material 
complexity. Further, in tracing the life-history of a star, it 
is recognized that after a certain maximum temperature has 
been reached — a condition produced by the aggregation and 
condensation of the original generating material — ^the subse- 
quent history of the star is concerned with a gradual process 
of cooling, which continues until the star ceases to be visible. 
Therefore it may be concluded that elements come into exis- 
tence in process of time which were non-existent in the 
earliest stages, when the star was hottest Thus the familiar 
idea of material ^lissociation maintained by heat, and associa- 
tion occurring on cooling, finds an application in the widest 
cosmic phenomena. ^ 

The following chemical classification of sfirs is derived from 
the work of Lockyer: — 


Gaseous stars Hydrogen, helium, asterium Highest temperature 
’(a) Magnesium, calcium, sili-'v 

Metallic stars ■ ,,, !, / 

(o) Iron, manganese, nickel, | 

- copper, &C. ^ 

Okrl><m.tan {Owljon Md compound. »«]. Lo,«t touporutUM. 
I carbon ) 


Medium temperature 
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The above may be considered a rough draft of a system 
of evolution of the chemical elements. It is interesting to 
observe that the order of appearance of the elements is 
approximately that of their material complexity as indicated 
by atomic-weight relationships. The case of carbon appears 
to be an exception to this rule; but although the atomic weight 
of carbon is low, there is reason to believe, on account of the 
non- volatility of the solid element, *that its molecule at least 
is very complex. It is further interesting to observe that the 
one element especially essential to life appears amongst the 
last in the progress of inorganic evolution. 

A further consideration related to this subject may be 
drawn from the domain of spectrum analysis. The spectra 
of the elements differ in degree of complexity. Thus the 
spectra of the alkali metals consist of few lines, whilst the 
spectrum of iron, for instance, contains a very large number. 
Can this latter substance indeed be an element, the atom of 
which vibrates in hundreds or even thousands of different 
ways at the same time, corresponding to the multitude of 
lines in its spectrum! 

The question suggests a negative answer, and this in turn 
leads to an attempt to group and classify the lines of a com- 
plicated spectrum of a so-called element. This problem has 
been attacked by Balmer, Kayser, Bunge and Paschen, and 
others. 

It must first be observed that the nature* of the spectrum 
of an element depends upon the temperature to which it is 
heated. The firs^ffect of rise of temperature is the appear- 
ance of new lines. The flame spectrum of sodium, for in- 
stance, consists of two yellow lines very close together, and 
that of thallium of a single green line. The spark spec- 
trum of sodium contains, in addition, a pair of lines in the 
orange, another in the green, and so on; whilst that of 
thallium contains, in addition to the green line, sets of bands 
, in the violet. The iii^rpretation which is given to this 
phenomenon is that the complete spectrum of an element 
obtained at the highest temperature is due to the vibrations 
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of matter in more than one state of atomic complexity; that 
the development of new lines, indeed, is caused by the dissocia- 
tion of the supposed atoms of the element into various con- 
stituent parts, each of which manifests its own characteristic 
spectrum. 

Support is given to this view by the establishment of 
numerical relationships between the wave-lengths of the lines 
of a spectrum ; and also b^ a study of the magnetic pertiirba>- 
tion of spectral lines. 

Numerical relationships of spectral lines. — An examination 
of the spectra of such elements as nitrogen and carbon reveals 
the existence of “flutings” which occur at regular intervals 
throughout the length of the spectra. In the case of line 
spectra similar regularities have been observed. With lithium 
the complete spectrum consists of lines occurring singly; with 
sodium, copper, thallium, and silver, the lines occur in 
doublets; with magnesium, calcium, and zinc in triplets; 
whilst in the case of tin, lead, and bismuth, the groupings are 
more complicated. Further, not only do similar numerical 
groupings of lines repeat themselves throughout the spectrum 
of an element, but the particular relationships to each other 
of the individual linos in each grouping are reproduced. 

Of the eleven triplets in the magnesium spectrum, the first 
three are given here in order to illustrate the above statement: 


1 

A Differenoe 


( 19290-7 
19331-6 
19351-6 

{ 26052-2 
26092-9 
26113-0 

( 29968 - 6 > 
30009-6 
30029-3 


40-9 

19-9 


40-7 

20-1 


40-9 

19-8 


A mathematical relationship has also been traced between 
the similarly situated lines of successive triplets, so that the 
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lines of the remainint; triplets in the case of magnesium, for 
instance, can be calculated from a formula. This' relationship 
has been worked out by Kayser and Bunge. 

The single lines of the hydrogen spectrum are also related 
to one another mathematically. Johnstone Stoney has shown 
that the three lines 

Ha = 6563*9 X IQr^ mm. 

Hfi = 4862*1 X „ 

H« = 4102*4 X „ 

are related to one another as harmonics of a single ribration, 
just as a single string gives a fundamental note and related 
harmonics; and that Hy = 4339*5 belongs to another series; 
and Balmer has calculated all the lines of the hydrogen spec- 
trum from Ha to H,. from the formula 

X A— X 10-T mm., 

where A is a constant = 3647*2 and m = 3, 4, 5, &c. 

The spectra of many so-called elements consist of more 
than one ‘‘series” of lines, and the question arises whether 
this fact affords evidence of material complexity. The spec- 
trum of oxygen contains six series, the spectra of hydrogen, 
lithium, and sodium three each. The spectrum of helium has 
been shown by Bunge and Paschen to consist of six series, 
and consequently the elementary nature of this gas has been 
called in question, some authorities attributing three series to 
the real helium and three to asterium. 

It will be concldded from all this that related elements 
have analogous spectra. This is the case, and the atomic 
weights of certain elements have been calculated from 
the relationships of their spectra to those of allied elements 
of known atomic weights. For instance, Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran correctly estimated the atomic weight of germanium 
from such data; and the atomic weight of radium has simi- 
Wly been calculated by% Bunge and Precht, though unfor- 
tunately a discrepancy exists between this value and that 
obtained by Madame Curie by chemical methods. 
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The evidence in this field is not extensive, hut it appears 
that the relationships of the spectra of elements support the 
principle of periodic classification, and thus far contribute 
to the doctrine of material evolution. 

Magnetic perturbation of spectra. — If a light source, giving 
rise to a spectrum, is placed in a strong magnetic field, the 
lines of the spectrum are observed to be “perturbed”. This 
perturbation consists in a broadening, and more especially a 
division into doublets, triplets, or more complicated groups, 
of some or all of the lines which were previously single. The 
remarkable fact, however, is that difierent lines of the same 
spectrum are affected in different ways by the magnetic 
influence, and some are entirely unaffected; so that of a 
spectrum consisting originally of single lines, some of the 
lines give rise to doublets, triplets, quartets, and even sextets 
and octets, and others remain single. This modification of 
lines is due to the modification in the manner of vibration 
of the material particles at the light source, by the influence 
of the magnetic field ; and the question arises whether particles 
of a single kind can have their mode of vibration modified 
in such an extraordinary manner, or whether the difierent 
kinds of changes induced in difierent lines of the spectrum 
correspond to different kinds of particles constituting the 
light source. The latter conclusion seems the more probable, 
and if it is accepted, the high temperature dissociation of the 
so-called atoms of the element in question into dissimilar 
particles necessarily follows. 

A further point of interest is the fact tfiat spectra of allied 
elements, such, for example, as magnesium, zinc, and cadmium, 
are similarly affected by magnetic influence; so that sets of 
lines can be discovered in each spectrum which undergo the 
same modification. This points to the important conclusion 
that the “ atoms ” of allied elements contain certain constitu- 
ents in common. 

Fractionation. — Brief reference iras made on page 157 t<f 
the work of Sir William Crookes upon the fractionation of 
yttria. This is of special interest in connection with the 
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resolution of spectra i? to constituents. The “old yttria” of 
Crookes gave a definite phosphorescent spectrum in vacuo, 
and was long thought to be the oxide of a metallic element. 
By partial precipitation of an yttrium salt by less than an 
equivalent of ammonia, so that the more basic constituent 
remained in solution, Crookes obtained two fractions which 
diifered very slightly in basic properties; and by repeating 
this process a great number of timesf this chemist has divided 
the original yttrium into five or possibly eight constituents. 
Now each of these constituents gives a characteristic spec- 
trum, and thus it is shown that the spectrum of a substance 
)riginally supposed to be an element is produced, not by 
iimilar, but by a number of dissimilar vibrating particles. 
So, from another point of view, spectrum analysis affords 
evidence of the complexity of the supposed atoms of matter. 

Radioaotivitt 

The evidence afforded by another field of research concern- 
ing the breaking down of the elements into simple constituents 
must now be considered. This branch of investigation origin- 
ated previous to 1880, when Crookes commenced to study the 
phenomena of electric discharge through high vacua. The 
fluorescence of the glass of a “ Crookes tube ” containing a 
high vacuum, which is now recognized as the seat of origin of 
Rdntgen rays, was explained by Crookes as due to the bom- 
bardment of the glass by particles of an attenuated form of 
matter, produced, as is now known, by the breaking down of 
the atoms of the originally contained in the tube into 
smaller constituent parts. Since they start from the cathode 
and travel in straight lines, these particles in motion are called 
cathode rays. Sir J. J. Thomson has shown that each of 
these particles is only y^th of the mass of an atom of hydro- 
gen, and that they move dlith a velocity approaching that of 
light. It is significant that the final effect in the exhausted 
•tube is independent of th«^ nature of the gas originally present. 

The particles likewise possess electrical properties, for not 
only are they deflected from their course by a magnet, but a 
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charge of electricity is found to accumulate on a receiver on 
which they impinge; further, they are able to pass through 
aluminium foil, and if the vacuum-tube is made of this metal, 
they will penetrate it and make their presence manifest in the 
external air, by exciting phosphorescence, by giving rise to 
certain electrical phenomena, and by acting on photographic 
plates. 

These "corpuscles” ot J. J. Thomson are believed to be 
units of negative electricity; in association with atoms of 
matter they constitute electrolytic ions ; they have been called 
"electrons” by Johnstone Stoney. Thus the atomic structure 
of electricity is being recognized; and it has been pointed out 
by Thomson that the evidence in favour of such a view is 
similar to that which supports the atomic theory of matter, 
since a fixed quantity of electricity, or a simple multiple of this 
quantity, is always associated with an atom of matter in elec- 
trolysis. 

Subsequently to the discovery of the Bontgen rays, other 
substances than glass, which fluoresce without electrical ex- 
citement, were examined, in order to discover if they emit 
rays. Besearch upon this subject has brought to light facts 
of much interest and significance, which constitute the new 
science of radioactiyity. 

First, it was found by Troost, Becquerel, and Arnold that 
certain phosphorescent bodies, such as calcium sulphide and 
hexagonal ^inc-blende, emit rays which will act on a photogra- 
phic plate after passing through aluminium foil 2 mm. thick. 
The salts of uranium, too, are well knovm to be fluorescei^. 
Becquerel discovered that this fluorescence is connected with 
the emission of invisible " rays ” which darken a photographic 
plate through aluminium foil. 

There is, however, a difierence between the phosphorescence 
of calcium sulphide and that of uranium compounds. For 
whilst the activity of calcium sulphide depends on the previous 
absorption of light, and therefore diminishes when the com* 
pound is kept for some time in the dark, that of uranium 
preparations is independent of the influence of lights and i$ 
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not lost even when the material is kept in the dark for a 
month. This p^opef■^y of “radioactivity” is possessed by 
various uranium minerals, such as pitchblende, broggerite, and 
clev^ite, to a greater degree than by uranium salts. 

Pitchblende is a complicated mineral containing, besides 
uranium, barium, bismuth, and thorium, as well as other 
components; and the question arose whether the activity of 
uranium could be concentrated by the fractionation of its salts, 
or whether this property resided chiefly in some other com- 
ponent of the mineral, since the latter is more radioactive 
than the uranium salt prepared from it. 

The concentration of radioactivity of uranium salt was 
achieved by Becquerel and Crookes. Bocquerel found that 
on mixing barium chloride with a uranium solution and then 
precipitating the barium with sulphuric acid, and repeating 
this operation a number of times, the radioactivity was com- 
pletely transferred to the barium sulphate, but that the 
residual inactive uranium regained its activity after eighteen 
months. This phenomenon suggested the idea that the 
acquirement of the property of radioactivity is connected in 
some way with a spontaneous change which uranium under- 
goes. Crookes separated from uranium salts by fractional 
crystallization a specially active constituent which he called 
“uranium X”. 

Even more striking results than the abovp were obtained 
by the investigation of the other constituents of pitchblende. 
Thus, in 1898, M. and Mme Curie fractionally crystallized 
barium halides ob#ained from pitchblende, and separated 
therefrom the less soluble halides of radium, a new element 
of the alkaline-earth family, whose radioactivity far exceeds 
that of uranium. 

Similarly, the same observers isolated from the bismuth of 
the pitchblende another radioactive substance which they 
named polomum, and which is identical with Marckwald’s 
^adiotellurium. ^ 

Shortly afterwards Schmidt and Mme Curie proved that 
tliQriuoi and its compounds are radioactive; and in the follpw* 
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ing year (1899) Debierne obtained another radioactive substance 
from the thorium of pitchblende, which he named ac tininm. 

Most of the facts of radioactivity may be grouped round 
one or other of the three elements — radium, thorium, and 
actinium — and of these three the most interesting and impor- 
tant is radium. 

The chemistry of radiiun and its compounds plainly corre- 
sponds with the position this element occupies as the highest 
member of the alkaline-earth group. The metal itself, which 
has been obtained by Mme Curie and Debierne, ^ is analogous 
in properties to barium, and its salts colour the non-luminous 
gas flame crimson. As would be expected, the chloride, 
bromide, and sulphate are less soluble than the corresponding 
barium salts (cf. pp. 119-120). The atomic weight of the 
element, determined by precipitating its chloride with silver 
nitrate, is 226 ‘6. 

The characteristic phenomena of radium, and of other radio- 
active substances, are connected with the emission of three 
kinds of radiation : the a, p, and y rays, and with the 
evolution of radioactive gases. 

Many chemical changes may be brought about by the action 
of the rays. Kadium salts decompose water in which they are 
dissolved, and also bring about combination between hydrogen 
and oxygen; they also cause diamonds and other precious 
stones to phosphoresce and slowly change their colour. Glass 
tubes containing radium preparations become discoloured ; this 
is probably due to the presence of colloidal metals produced 
from metallic ions liberated within the ^lass. Badium pije- 
parations confined within glass also effect chemical changes ex- 
ternally, such as the conversion of yellow into red phosphorus, 
the reduction of mercuric chloride by oxalic acid, the liberation 
of iodine from iodoform and from iodic acid, and the coagula- 
tion of globulin. These changes are brought about by the P and 
y rays, which possess the power of readily penetrating glass. 

The following provisional conclusions regarding the nature*^ 
of the radium radiations may now be stated. 

1 Qmnft. Bend. (1910), XQl, G2S, 
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The a and p radiations consist of minute particles emitted 
by the radioactive material with immense velocity. They 
are distinguished from each other by (i) their photographic 
activity, (ii) their power of penetrating layers of air or metal, 
(iii) their deviability in a strong magnetic field. 

The a rays are particles carrying double charges of positive 
electricity; each particle possesses foyr times the mass of a 
hydrogen atom. The velocity of the a particles is upwards 
of 10,000 miles a second, and the phosphorescence of hexa- 
gonal zinc-blende in Crookes’ spinthariscope is due to their 
bombardment. These particles have little photographic activity, 
or power of penetrating air or aluminium foil; but, owing to 
the electric charge they carry, a gold-leaf electroscope is 
rapidly discharged in their presence. 

The p rays are also particles. The mass of each is equal to 
about one-thousandth that of a hydrogen atom; their velocity 
varies, but may approach that of light (nearly 200,000 miles 
per second). These particles possess great photographic 
activity, and will pass through thin aluminium foil, though 
not through lead 1 cm. thick. In a magnetic field they are 
deviated a thousand times as much as the a rays, and in the 
opposite direction. These properties recall those of the cathode 
rays, and it is recognized that the P particles are of the nature 
of high-velocity cathode rays, or electrons. 

The y rays possess about a hundred times the penetrating 
power of the 0 rays; they will even penetrate a lead shell 
1 in. thick. They do not carry an electric charge, and are 
not deflected in a magfletie field, but, like Rontgen rays, they 
ionize gases, and so afiect an electroscope, and also cause 
barium platinocyanide to phosphoresce. These rays are not 
particles,^ but ethereal vibrations; and they consist of Rdnt- 
gen rays of high penetrating power, produced by the agency 
of P rays, just as ordinary' Rontgen rays result from the 
impact of cathode rays on glass. 

In addition to these dif^rent kinds of **rays”, radium, 

> However, tlie view has recently been put forward by Bragg {PhU* Mag., 1907 [vl], 
14, 429) and others that the y and X rays are corpuscular, consisting of neutral pairs 
of positive and negative eleclromu 

(B420) Z 
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thorium, and actinium also ^^emanaie” radioactive gases of 
transient activity, which, on account of their physical pro- 
perties, appear to consist of definitely material particles. 

The ra^um emanation may be described. It is best isolated 
by dissolving a radium salt in water in an evacuated flask. 
The evolved gases consist, besides the emanation, of water 
vapour, and of hydrogen and oxygen, produced by the action 
of the radium on water. After these gases have been elimi- 
nated, the emanation can be condensed by liquid air at about 
— 165°, and its vaporization with rise of temperature may be 
observed by the fluorescence of a neighbouring zinc sulphide 
screen. The passage of the emanation through a glass tube 
is made visible in the dark by the fluorescence of the glass. 
Diffusion experiments with the emanation prove it to have 
a density a little more than 100; and if it is a monatomic gas 
of the helium group, as appears likely, it is probably the last 
member of this group,^ having an atomic weight of 222*5. 
The emanation possesses a characteristic spectrum. 

The thorium emanation has similar properties, and is prob- 
ably also a member of the helium family of gases. Badioactive 
gases have been extracted from deep wells by J. J. Thomson, 
and from the soil by Klster and Geitol. It appears that radio- 
activity may be manifested by many common substances, such 
as lead, wood, and brick, being induced upon inert matter by 
contact and by other means. The emanations of radium and 
thorium, for instance, can induce radioactivity on paper by 
contact; and Elster and Geitel found that a platinum wire to 
which hod been given a powerful chargebof negative electricity, 
collected radioactivity from the atmosphere, which, like a 
solid, could be dissolved from the wire by dilute acid, and 
deposited on a dish by evaporation of the acid. 

So far it has been seen that the substance of radium con- 
tinuously emits (i) a and'yS parcicles, together with y rays, 
(ii) a radioactive emanation. 

It is necessary now to co-ordir^te these facts, and to find 
some explanation of them. 

1 Bamaay has named the gaa niton. 
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One explanation alono avails. These phenomena constitute 
a process of atomic disintegration, taking place in successive 
stages, which appear to be beyond human Control, but have 
nevertheless been made known with a fair degree of com- 
pleteness by the painstaking researches of workeie in this 
field. External temperature conditions have no influence on 
these incessant changes, for they take place with the same 
rapidity between —180® and 1600°.* Moreover, they are ac- 
companied by the evolution of heat energy, which was within 
the atom; so that, as was first shown by P. Curie and l^aborde, 
a mass of radium salt continuously maintains itself at a tem- 
perature several degrees above that of surrounding objects. 

Schwcidler and Hess have shown that the amount of heat 
evolved is about 118 gram-calories per hour per gram of 
radium. Most of the heat comes from the emanation, through 
its further decomposition; and since, as will be shown later, 
the emanation has only a limited period of existence before 
it decomposes into something else, it is possible to estimate 
the total heat evolved during the “ life ” of a cubic centimetre 
of this gas, or in other words, the diflerence in energy content 
between the emanation and its first decomposition products. 

This heat energy amounts to about seven million calories. 
An explosion of the same volume of electrolytic gas, which is 
the most powerfully exothermic chemical reaction known, 
would yield only three gram-calories, whence it follow’s that the 
heat of disintegration of the radium emanation produces more 
than two million times as much heat as any known chemical 
change. • 

Further particulars may now be given concerning the suc- 
cessive stages of disintegration of radium and similar elements. 

It will be convenient to start with the radium and thorium 
emanations. It has already been observed that a solid dis- 
integration product of soaio radioactive substance can be 
collected from the air by a negatively charged platinum wire. 
Kutherford found that a similar wire exposed to the thorium 
emanation became radioactive, and that this excited activity 
could be scraped off the wire or removed from it by hydro- 
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chloric acid. It appears, therefore, that the gaseous emana- 
tions of radium and thorium give rise to a solid disintegration 
product, for only a solid could be treated in such a manner. 

Rutherford and Soddy believed that helium was also a 
disintegration product of the radium emanation, and identical 
with the a particle; and Ramsay and Soddy showed that 
when the purified radium emanation is confined in a vacuum 
tube, its spectrum gives place after three or four days to that 
of helium. Thus for the first time was witnessed an authentic 
case of material transmutation; and an explanation was fur- 
nished also of the fact that terrestrial helium occurs only in 
radioactive minerals, whence it is evolved into the air. 

The decay of the radium emanation thus consists in the loss 
of an a particle which becomes an atom of helium; and the 
residue, which is solid, constitutes RaA. It has been shown 
that further changes quickly take place through RaC, RaD, 
RaE^, and RaEg to RaF, which is identical with polonium or 
Marckwald’s radiotellurium. By one more radioactive change 
a permanent, inactive product is reached, which has an atomic 
weight of 206 ’S, and is believed to be identical with ordinary 
lead. Thus the history of radium ends in lead; but where 
does it begin? Is radium itself derived from some other 
element, known or unknown? 

This question may be answered in part by reference to the 
known facts regarding the rate of disintegration of radium. 
The amount of emanation produced per unit time depends 
upon the amount of radium present at the time; and since 
this amount is constantly diminishing, tike amount of emapa- 
tion produced diminishes accordingly. It has been calculated 
from actual measurements of the emanation that in 1760 years 
a given quantity of radium will have reduced itself to one- 
half; therefore the half-life period of radium is said to be 
1760 years. *■ 

An alternative expression to the half-life period is the 
period of average life. If A is tlyi fraction of an amount (St 

a radioactive element which disintegrates in unit time, ^ is 

A 
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the average life period. Thus radium dis- 

integrates in a year, therefore the average life period of 
radium is 2500 years. 

Now if all the radium in the earth’s crust at the present 
time were only the remains of an original store of radium, in 
long past ages this store must have been very great. Con- 
sidering the known rate of decay, it is estimated that at this 
rate the amount of radium 26,000 ydars ago would have been 
a million times, 52,000 years ago a billion times, 78,000 years 
ago a trillion times what it is now; and so, many thousands, 
but not millions of years ago, the earth must all have been 
radium. This is impossible, and therefore it cannot be be- 
lieved that the radium now existing is the remains of a store 
that existed at the beginning. Consequently (if the possible 
alternative of the synthesis of radium from elements of lower 
atomic weight is dismissed) it follows that radium is the dis- 
integration product of another element, which necessarily has 
a higher atomic weight than itself. 

Now since radium is found in uranium minerals, and the 
atomic weight of uranium is higher than that of radium, it 
seemed natural to suppose that uranium is the parent of 
radium. The radioactivity of uranium salts was one of the 
earliest observed facts in the new science; but this activity is 
several million times less than that of radium; at the same 
time there is in pitchblende three million times as much 
uranium as radium. Now it is a necessary condition of radio- 
active equilibrium ^ that the specific rate of radioactive change 
is proportional to th^concentration of the changing substance. 

That uranium is the source of radium has been proved by 
Soddy and Mackenzie, who have detected the growth of 
radium in uranium freed from this element. The amount of 
radium found after a certain time was, however, much less 
than accorded with the ratio of the elements in pitchblende, 

1 Badloactive equilibrium is the state in which a radioactiye substance is produced 
from other material at the same rate that it disintegrates, so that the total quantity 
of this substance remains constant. ^ 

Soddy illustrates the pbenomeng\>f successive ^dioactive chanees by the water 
flowing through a series of reservoirs of different sizes (vide The interpretation of 
Sodium^ p, 171, et seg.). 
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and this fact has led to the recognition of disintegration 
products intermediate between uranium and radium. 

Thus uranium is the ancestor rather than the parent of 
radium, intermediate products being nraniam X, previously 
recogni:sed, and ionium. 

The complete series of radioactive changes from uranium 
to lead may be represented graphically as follows, the average 
life period being stated under each product. 



0*8 days 4- 3 minutes 38 minutes SO-S minutes 


Radium D 
26 yeans 


Radium E| 
9*6 days 



Radium Radium F Inactive Prodnot 

7 days (,1’olonlum) (Lead) 

203 days 


The relative quantities of radium and the succeeding dis- 
integration products, derivable from a ton of uranium, which 
are directly proportional to their respective periods of average 
life, are shown in the following table : — * 


Period of Average Life. 
Uranium, 7,600,000,000 years 
Radium, 2500 years 
Emanation, 5*3 days 
Radium A, 4*3 minutes 
,, 38 „ 

,, O, 30*6 ,f 

„ D, 25 years 

„ El, 9*5 days 

„ El, 7 days 

„ F, 203 days 


Quantity. 

. 1,000,000,000 mg. (= 1 ton). 

. 333*3 mg. 

. One five-hundredth mg. 

One millionth mg. 

/ Nine millionths mg. 

Seven ,, „ 

2*3 mg. 

About four thousandths mg. 

>« 99 n 

One fourteenth mg. 
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The above quantities are in radioactive equilibriiun. On the 
water analogy they arc represented by a series of reservoirs, 
through which a cascade of water flows, the contents of the 
reservoirs being in the ratio of these quantities. 

Series of radioactive changes similar to the above have 
been observed with thorium and actinium. The results may 
be briefly stated as follows, the radiations lost being placed 
after each product: — • 

Thorium (a rays) — *■ mesothorium 1 (rayless) — ► meso* 
thorium 2 (/9 and y rays) — >- radiuthorium (a rays) — ► 
thorium X (o rays) — >■ emanation (a rays) —*■ thorium A 
(/8 rays) — «■ thorium B (a rays) — ► tliorium C («, ft y rays) 

— *■ inactive product (perhaps bismuth). 

Actinium (rayless) — «• radioactinium (a rays) — ► 
actinium X (o rays) — ► emanation (a rays) — ► actinium A 
(/3 rays) — ► actinium B (a rays) — >■ actinium C (ft y rays) 

— >■ inactive product (nature unknown). 

In the course of all these investigations about twenty-six 
transitional forms of matter have been recognized. Whether 
or not each of these different forms of matter, which are often 
evanescent to a degree, should be dignified by the name of 
element, is really a question of definition. Badium, however, 
is a member of the alkaline-earth series of metals, filling a 
hitherto blank space in the periodic scheme; therefore it is 
an undoubted element. 

A few general considerations will bring this account of 
radioactivity to a (jjose. 

The radioactive substances hitherto described are the ele. 
ments of highest atomic weight. Apart from these, the only 
elements showing any radioactivity are potassium and ru- 
bidium, and the phenomena presented by these metals are 
not yet understood. 

So distinctly radioactive an element as uranium has an 
^average life period of 7500 millions of years; and the life 
periods of elements which, have not been observed to be radio- 
active must be immensely longer than that of uranium. It 
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is consequently impossible to set a limit to the average life 
period of the commonest terrestrial elements. 

Atomic disintegration is accompanied by the disengagement 
of vast stores of internal energy; and uranium, having the 
heaviest atoms, possesses the most energy, which it loses in 
successive stages in its degradation into lead. 

These considerations have several far-reaching consequences. 
Firstly, they have a distiuct bearing on the ancient alchemistic 
problem of transmutation. Since the atom of gold is specifi- 
cally lighter than that of lead, it is nut a priori impossible 
that lead might yield gold by atomic disintegration, and at 
the same time furnish a large store of heat energy as a by- 
product. On the other hand, it is a priori impossible that 
silver should be transmuted into gold without the supply of 
such vast amounts of energy as would render the process 
economically valueless. As yet, however, there is no evidence 
whatever that atomic transformations of any kind can be 
initiated or controlled by human agency. 

Secondly, the vast stores of energy which are contained 
within the atoms must have been absorbed during the forma- 
tion of these atoms from the primal substance; and the dis- 
integration of radioactive elements, which is known to be 
taking place, must be causing equally vast quantities of 
energy to be liberated. Consequently it is believed that the 
internal heat of the earth, and perhaps the maintenance of 
solar and stellar temperatures, are to be attributed to the 
disintegration of radioactive elements. 

Thirdly, the smallest recognizably material particle produced 
by the breaking up of a radioactive elefhent is an atom «f 
helium. This is derived from the a particle; but P particles 
are also produced, which are of several thousand times less 
mass than a particles. These are electrons or atoms of elec- 
tricity. As far as present knowledge goes, electrons are 
ultimate particles; and it remains a most remarkable fact that 
these same particles are produced as cathode rays when an 
electric discharge is passed through a high vacuum. Thus* 
it appears that the basis of the material universe is electrical. 
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Through the study of the subjects gathered together in 
these pages some insight has been gained into the great 
problems of the origin and destiny of matter. What the 
complete manner of such material evolution and devolution 
may be is at present undisclosed; but it would appear that 
the periodic law must constitute a hieroglyphic whose final 
interpretation will afford a solutiou of the problem. 
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Aluminium, gallium, and indium oxides and 
hydroxides, 145. 

Aluminium, gallium, and indiu^ . trichlor- 
ides, 146. 

Aluminium acetate, hydrolysis of, 39. 
Aluminium bromide, 147. 

Aluminium carbide, action of water on, 161. 
Aluminium chloride, action of water on, 147. 
Aluminium chloride, properties of, 146. 
Aluminium fluoride, 146. 

Aluminium hydroxide, 63. 

Aluminium hydroxide, prevention of pre- 
cipitation of, 149. 

Aluminium iodide, 147. 

Aluminium iodide, reaction with carbon 
tetrachloride, 148. 

Aluminium nitrate, 150. 

Aluminium phosphate, 1 50. 

Aluminium sulphate, 150. 

Alums, Z4, 96, 150 . 

Alums, formation of, 96. 

Alums, properties of, 96. 

Alums, solubilities of, 96 
Alumstone,*i5o. 

Amides, 790. 

Amidosulphonic acid, 194. 

Amines, 190. 

Ammines, 18. 

Ammines, cuprous, zinc, cadmium, and 
nickel, 329. 

Ammines, rule concerning composition of, 
335 - 

Ammines of sub-group I B halides, 103. 
Ammines of zinc and cadmium, 125. 
Ammonia, 6, 189 . 

Ammonia, heat of formation of, 185* 
Ammonia, liquid, as a solvent, 242. 
Ammonia, temperature of rapid decom- 
position of, 185. 

Ammoniacal compounds of the eighth 
group and of chromium, ^29. 
Ammoniacal cupric compounds, constitu- 
tion of, 328. 

Ammoniacal mercuric compounds, 133. 
Ammonium, 98, 99. 

Ammonium and phosphonium compounds 
compared, 185. 

Ammonium chlorotitanate, 182. 

Ammonium cobaltic alum, 3x7. 

Ammonium compounds, 203. 

Ammonium hydrosulphide, 98. 

Ammonium hydroxide, existence aoj. 
Ammonium iron alum, 3x6. « 

Ammonium nitrate, 15. ^ 

Ammonium peroxide, 92. 


Ammonium phosphomolybdate, 28a 
Ammonium plumbichloride, 164. 
Ammonium salts, hydrolysis of, 204. 
Ammonium silicate, hydrolysis of, 171. 
Ammonium sulphate compared with alkali 
sulphates, 99. 

Ammonium thiocyanate, preparation of 
hydrazine from, 190, 

Ammonium tri-iodide, 95. 

Ammonium vanadate, 233. 

Amna>noacid, 242. 

Ammonobasc, 242. 

Ammonolysis. 242. 

Ammonosalt formation, 242. 

Amphoteric, 247. 

Andalusite, 172. 

Anhydrides, stability of, 294. 

Antimonic acids, 230. 

Antimonious chloride, 226. 

Antimonious hydroxide, 225. 

Antimonious oxide, 225. 

Antimonious sulphate, 221. 

Antimony! chloride, 226. 

Antimony pcntachloride, 231. 

Antimony pentasulphide, 231. 

Antimony pentoxide, 230. 

Antimony tetroxide, 228. 

Applications of periodic law, 46. 

Aragonite, 14* 

Argon, a monatomic gas, 340. 

Argon, density of, 340. 

Argon, inertness of, 339. 

Argon, isolation of, 339. 

Argon, physical properties of, 338. 

A nstotUf elements of, 342. 

A rmsirong and Lowry, 269. 

Arnold, 350. 

Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, 219. 
Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, behaviour 
towards acids, 221. 

Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, molecular 
conditions of vapours, aaz. 

Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, oxygen 
compounds of, 223. 

Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, physical 
properties of, 220. 

Arsenic and antimony, hydrides of, 221. 
Arsenic and antimony pentahalides, 230. 
Arsenic and antimony, separation of, 222. 
Arsenic and phosphoric acids compared, aaa 
Arsenic dihydride, 223. 

Arsenic di-iodide, 223. 

Arsenic pentasulphide, properties of, 231. 
Arsenic pentoxide, preparation and proper* 
ties of, 229. 
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Arsenic suboxide, 233. 

Arsenimolybdic acids, 280. 

Arsenious acid, 224. 

Arsenious acid, chemical properties of, 225. 
Arsenious and antimonious sulphides dis- 
tinguished, 238. 

Arsenious, antimonious, and bismuthous 
sulphides, chemical properties of, 337. 
Arsenious chloride, 235. 

Arsenious oxide, physical and chemical 
properties of, 224. ^ 

Arsenious sulphate, 221. 

Arsenites, properties of, 235. 

Arsenitungstic acids, 280. 

Arsenomolybdic acids, 280. 

Arsenotungstic acids, 380. 

Arsine, heat of formation of, 185. 

Arsine, physical properties of, 222. 

Arsine, temperature of rapid decomposition 
of, 185. 

Arsiu^. and stibine, reactions of, 222. 
Asterium, 347. 

Asymmetry, 25. 

Atmospheric nitric acid process, 239. 
Atmospheric nitrogen, fixation of, 189, 230 . 
Atom, internal energy of, 353. 

Atomic analogues, 48. 

Atomic disintegration, 355. 

Atomic heat, it. 

Atomic refraction and periodic law, 35. 
Atomic theory, 4, 5. 

Atomic theory, statement of, 5. 

Atomic volume and periodic law, 32. 
Atomic volume curve, 32. 

Atomic volume of oxygen in oxides, 33. 
Atomic volumes, 12. 
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Atomic weight corrections 'and periodic law, 
47 - 

Atomic weight of beryllium, 47, 48. 

Atomic weight of indium, 47. 

Atomic weight of uranium, 48. 

Atoms, 4. 

Atoms, forms of, aa 
j 4 uer voH WiUhach^ 235, 

Augite, 172. 

Aurate, potassium, to6. 

Aurichloric acid, 106. 

Aurichloride, potassium, 107. 

Auric hydroxide, xo6. 

Auric oxide, 106. 

Auric sulphide, 107. 

Auricyanide, potassium, 107. 

Auxocyanide, potassium, X03. 

Aurous auxat^ 106. 


Aurous chloraurate, xo6. 

Aurous chloride, X02. 

Aurous oxide, xoa. 

Aurous oxysaits, 104. 

Aurous sulphide, X07. 

Auryl hydroxide, xo6. 

Auxiliary valencies, 335. 

Avogadro^ 7. 

Avogadro’s theory, 8. 

Axo-grouping, 192. 

Azoimide, 6, 192 * 

Azoimidc, preparation of, X92. 
Azoimide, properties of, 193. 
Azoimide, suits of, X93. 

Azoimide or hydrazoic acid, 189, 192. 
Azoto bacteria, 236. 


B 

Baeyer^ 267. 

Balance, use of, 2. 

Balmer^ 345, 347. 

Barium carbonate, X2z. 

Barium chloride, XX9, 

Barium hydroxide, xi8. 

Barium hydroxide, hydrated, 1x7. 

Barium metaborate, X44. 

Barium nickelite, 3x7. 

Barium oxide, iz6. 

Barium periodate, 298. 

Barium peroxide, X17. 

Barium peroxide, decomposition of, 6ob 
Barium peroxide, preparation and use of, 

Barium sulphide, iz8. 

Base-forming properties of hydrides of sub- 
group V B, 186. 

Basic alums, 150. 

Basic mercuric nitrate, 133. 

Basic oxides, 55. 

Basic peroxides^ 57. is 

Basic peroxides, reactions of, 57. 

Basigenic properties, 37. 

Bauxite, 149. 

Bfcquerel^ 350, 351, 352. 

Btmtksen^ 259. 

BertkeM^ 38. 

BtrikaW^ a, 3. 

Beryllium, atomic weight of, 47. 

Beryllium, properties of, xzo. 

Beryllium, specific heat of, ii. 

Beryllium and magnesium, tog. 

Beryll'^m and magnesium, relationships of, 
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Beryllium carbonate, iia, 1x3. 

Beryllium chloride, xta. 

Beryllium hydroxide, propertic of, iix. 
Beryllium oxide, x 10. 

Beryllium oxide, properties of, xzx. 
Beryllium sulphate, 114. 

Berzelius^ X3, 37. 

Binary compounds, valency of, 15. 
Birkelafid’Eyde^ 238. 

Bischoff^ 340. 

Bismuth alkyls, x86. 

Bismuth dihalides, 223. 

Bismuth ethyliiitrite, 303. 

Bismuth ethyloxide, 303. 

Bismuth pentasulphide, 33X. 

Bismuth pentoxide, 230. 

Bismuth suboxide, 323. 

Bismuth tetroxide, 228. 

Btsmiithic acid, 230. 

Bismuthous halides, 226. 

Bismuthous nitrate, 237. 

Bismuthous oxide, 226. 

Bismuthous oxysalts, 227. 

Bismuthous sulphate, 22X. 

Bismuthyl bismuthate, 329. 

Bismuthyl chloride, 226. 

Blank spaces in periodic table, 31. 
Blomsirand and Jlfrginsen^ 335. 
Blomstrand and JOrgensen, theory of, 333* 
Bonds, 23. 

Borax, 144. 

Borax, hydrolysis of, 144. 

Boric acid, 143. 

Boric acid, constitution of, 66. 

Boric acid, organic compounds of, 144. 
Boron, 138. 

Boron, specihc heat of, X3. 

Boron acetate, X42. 

Boron alkyls, 140. 

Boron bromide, 140. 

Boron carbide, X39. ^ 

Boron chloride, X40. 

Boron chloride, decomposition by water, 14 x. 
Boron fluoride, 140. 

Boron fluoride, compounds with ammonia, 
141. 

Boron fluoride, decomposition of by water, 
141. 

Boron halides, 140. 

Boron hydrides, 139. 

Boron hydrogen sulphate, 142. 

Boron iodide, i4Ch. 

Boron nitride, 138. . 

Boron phosphate, 142. \ 

Boron silicide, 139. 


Boron trioxide, 14a. 

Boron trisulphide, 144. 

Braumr^ 48, 285. 

Brings oxygen process, 117. 

BrOggerite, 3^0. 

Bromates and iodates, formation of, 295. 
Bromic acid, reaction of with hydrobromic, 
297 - 

Bromine, preparation of, 284. 

Bromine monochloride, 283. 

Brogioform, 166. 

Bromous acid, 295. 

Buchertr and Schwalbe^ 259. 

Bunsen^ 47. 

Bunsen and Kirckhoff"^ 343. 


Cacodyl, 223. 

Cadmium chloride, compound with hy- 
droxy lamine, 126. 

Cadmium chloride and ammonia, xa6. 
Cadmium hydroxide, 134. 

Cadmium iodide, properties of, 126. 
Cadmium oxide, 124. 

Cadmium peroxide, 125. 

Cadmium sulphate, 127. 

Cadmium sulphide, X25. 

Cadmous compounds, 125, 

Caesium antimonochloride, 93. 

Caesium oxide, 89. 

Cmsium poly halides, 94. 

Caesium stannichloridc, 93. 

Cesium sulphate, solubility of, 95. 

Calc spar, 14. 

Calcium, organic salts of, 123. 

Calcium, preparation and properties of, X15. 
Calcium, valency of, 17. 

Calcium boride, 140. 

Calcium carbonate, X3i. 

Calcium chloride, xxp. 

Calcium chloride compound with ammonia, 
120. 

Calcium cyanamide, 238. 

Calcium ferrite, 316. 

Calcium hydroxide, 1x7. 

Calcium manganite, 307. 

Calcium oxide, xx6. 

Calcium peroxide, 1x7. 

Calcium phosphate, 122. 

Calcium potassium sulphate, X20. 

Calcium sulphate, solubilityof in ammonium 
sulphate, xao. 

Calcium sulphide, xx8« 
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Calcium sulphide^ phosphorescent, 350. 
Calorie (K), a. 

Carbon, specific heat of, xa. 

Carbon, valency of, ai, 13. 

Carbon dioxide, 169* 

Carbon disulphide, 177. 

Carbon disulphide, reactions of, 177. 
Carbon monoxide, 173. 

Carbon monoxide, relation to formic acid, 
174 - 

Carbon oxy sulphide, or carbonyl sulpiride, 
178. 

Carbon suboxide, 176. 

Carbon tetrachloride, 165. 

Carbon tetrafluoride, 163. 

Carbon and silicon, comparison of, 159. 
Carbon and silicon compounds compared, 
x6o. 

Carbonates, 170. 

Carbonates and sulphides, hydrolysis of. 
If 3/ 

Carbonates of alkalis, solubilities of, 97. 
Carbonates of xinc and cadmium, 127. 
Carbonic acid, 170. 

Carbonyl chloride, 165. 

Carborundum, 159. 

CarnelUy^ 48- 
Caro*s acid, 268. 

Cathode rays, 349. 

Cavendish, 338. 

Ceric hydroxide, 181. 

Ceric nitrate, basic, x8i. 

Ceric salts, 183. 

Ceric sulphate, 183. 

Cerium, physical properties o»', 136. 

Cerium peroxide, 184. 

Cerium tetrachloride, 182. 

Cerium tetrafluoride, 18 ^’* 285. 

Ccrous carbonate, 184. 

Cerous chloride, 183. 

Ccrous nitrate, 184. 

Cerous oxide, 183. 

Cerous potassium sulphate, 184* 

Cerous sulphate, 183. 

Cerussite, 176. 

Chapman, Ltdhury^ and Burgess^ axa 
Chemical change, x. 

Chemical change, qualitative aspect of, x. 
Chemical change, quantitative aspect of, 2. 
Chemical combination, i. 

Chemical combination, laws of, a, 3, 4. 
Chemical equivalents, 3. 

Chemical properties and periodic law, 35, 37. 
Chemical species, classification of, 343. 
Chloranhydrides, 71. 


Chlorate, potassium, action of sulphuric 
acid on, 297. 

Chlorate, self-oxidation of, 86. 

Chlorates formed from hypochlorites, 293, 
Chloraurate, potassium, 107. 

Chlorauric acid, 106. 

Chloric acid, 291. 

Chloric acid, reaction with hydrochloric, 
297- 

Chloric, bromic, and iodic acids and their 
salts, 294. 

Chloric, bromic, and iodic acids, oxidation 
by, 82. 

Chloride aiid bromide, formation of, 38. 
Chlorides of alkaline earth metals, 119. 
Chlorides of phosphoric acid, 216. 

Chlorides of sub-group IV B, 163. 

Chlorine, bromine, and iodine, oxides and 
oxyacids of, 291. 

Chlorine, molecules of, 8. 

Chlorine, oxidation by, 84. 

Chlorine, preparation of, 284. 

Chlorine heptoxidc, 291, 298 . 

Chlorine monoxide, 291, 294 . 

Chlorine oxyacids, stabilities of, 297. 
Chlorine peroxide, 294. 

Chlorine peroxide, action of alkalis on, 294 
Chlorine peroxide, action of water on, 294. 
Chlorine valency, 45. 

Chlorites, 294. 

Chlorochromic acid, 274. 

Chloroform and its analogues in sub-group 
IV B, 166. 

Chloromanganitc, potassium, 307. 
Chloropalladites, 321. 

Chloroplatinalcs, 321. 

Chloroplatiiiite, potassium, 320. 
Chloroplatinitcs, 321. 

Chlorosulphonic acid, 257. 

Chlorothallic acid, 155. 

Chlorous acid, 29 x, 294. 

Chromates, 27^. > 

Chromates, alkali, production of, 278. 
Chromates, constitution of, 279. 

Chromates, oxidation by, 82, 83. 

Chromic alum, 276. 

Chromic and permanganic acids, com- 
parison of, 84. 

Chronric chloride, 276. 

Chromic chloride, hydrated, 276. 

Chromic chloride, insolubility of, 273. 
Chromic chloride, violet and green forms i 
of, 277 - 

Chro; 4 tc oxide, intermediate character of, 
276. 
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Chromic salts, 275. 

Chromic sulphate, 376. 

Chromic sulphate, hydrolysis 976* 
Chromic sulphide, 977. 

Chromisulphuric acids, 976. 

Chromium, complex cyanides of, 394. 
Chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, and 
uranium, 971. 

Chromium ammines, 335. 

Chromium dioxide, formation of, 307. 
Chromium halides, 379. 

Chromium oxides, 974. 

Chromium sesquioxide, 974. 

Chromous hydroxide, 974. 

Chromous potassium sulphate, 975. 
Chromous salts, 975. 

Chromous sulphate, 27 . 

Chromyl chloride, 973. 

Chromyl fluoride, 974. 

Cinnabar, 130. 

Classification, 26. 

Classification of oxides, 55. 

Classification of peroxides, 56. 

Clev6ite, 340. 

Cobalt, complex cyanides of, 394. 
Cobaltammines, 333, 339. 

Cobaltammines, classification of, 33a 
Cobaltammines, constitution of, 331. 
Cobaltammines, ionisation of, 332. 
Cobaltammines, molecular conductivity of, 

331- 

Cobaltammines, stereoisomerism of, 333. 
Cobaltic aturn, 3x7, 

Cobaltic hydroxide, precipitation of, 317. 
Cobaltic oxide, 316. 

Cobaltic sulphate, 317. 

Cobalticyanide, potassium, 323. 
Cobaltocobaltic oxide, 3x5. 

Cobaltous acid, 317. 

Cobaltous oxide, 3x4. 

Cobaltous salts, properties 314. 
Coefficient of expansion ana periodic law, 
35 . 

Colloidal aluminium hydroxide, 147, 148. 
Colloidal silver, xox. 

Colloidal suspension, 148. 

Colours of salts and periodic law, 35. 
Combination and electro-chemical char- 
acter, 38. 

Combining weights, 6. 

Comparison of sub-groups, 41. 

Complex cyanides, constitution of, 395. 
Complex cyanides, cuprous, silver, aarous, 
103. \ 

Complex cyanides, stability of, 334. 


Complex cyanides, summary of, 394. 
Complex cyanides and ammines, 393, 
Complex halides, 73. 

Complex halides of alkalis, 93. 

Complex oxides of sub-group VI A, 975. 
Complex salts, 17, 18. 

Compound, 5. 

Compound radicles, 19. 

Condensed acids of sub-group VI B, 978. 
Conditions of hydroxylation, 64. 
Con^iuctivity for heat and electricity and 
periodic law, 35. 

Constant valency of carbon, 99. 
Constitution of boric acid, 66. 

Constitution of silicic acid, 66. 

Contra- valencies, 19. 

Co-ordination, 335, 

Copper, complex cyanides of, 394. 

Copper, silver, and gold, 99. 

Copper, silver, and gold, affinity for oxygen 
of, 100. ' - 

Copper, two oxides of, 3. 

Copper oxide, quantitative compositioii of, 

9 . 

Copper peroxide, xo8. 

Copper quadrantoxide, 108. 

Corpuscles, electrical properties of, 35a 
Corrosive sublimate, 131. 

Cosmic chemistry, 344. 

Cn'smer, 195. 

Croceocobaltic chloride, 330. 

Crookes, 4, 157, 343, 348, 35a. 

Crookes’ tube, 349. 

Crookesite, 151. 

Cuprammonium chloride, 398. 
Cuprammonium sulphate, 328. 

Cupric ammines, constitution of, 328. 
Cupric ammonium sulphate, 105. 

Cupric and auric oxides, 104. 

Cupric carbonate, 105. 

Cupric halides, 105. 

Cupric hydroxide, 104, 105. 

Cupric metaborate, 144. 

Cupric nitrate, 105. 

Cupric oxide, 104. 

Cupric oxide, hydrated, 63. 

Cupric phosphata, 105. 

Cupric salts, X05. 

Cupric sulphate, 105. 

Cupric sulphate, basic, 105. 

Cupric sulphate, hydrolysis of, 105. 

Cupric sulphate, isomorphous mixtures of 
with other sulphates, 105. 

Cupric sulphide, X07. 

Cuprocyanide, poussium, 103. 
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Cuprous chloride^ xoa. 

Cuprous chloride, combination with carbon 
monoxide, zo3. 

Cuprous chloride, hydrolysis of, 102. 
Cuprous hydride, 212. 

Cuprous hydroxide, zoi. 

Cuprous oxide, roi. 

Cuprous oxysahs, 104. 

Cuprous sulphate, 104. 

Cuprous sulphide, 107. 

Curie^ Madame^ 347. r 

Curie, M. and Mme, 35a. 

Curtius, 190. 

Curve of atomic volumes, 3a. 

Cyanamide process, 238. 

Cyanides, complex, constitution of, 325. 
Cyanides, complex, stability of, 324. 
Cyanides, complex, summary of, 324. 
Cyclotriborene, 139. 

D 

Dalton, 3, 6. 

Dalton's atomic weights, 6. 

Dalton's rules, 6. 

Dawson, 95. 

Dawson and McCrae, 328. 

Dehieme, 35a. 

De Boisbaudran, 49. 

Debus, 264. 

Definite proportion, law of, a. 

Densities of gases, 7. 

Density and periodic law, 32, 

Dialysed silica, 171. 

Diamide or hydrazine, 189. 

Diaspore, 149. 

Dichloroteiramminc cobaltic salts, isomer- 
ism of, 334. 

Dichromate, reduction of, 276. 
Dichromates, 278. 

Didymium, 234. 

Didymium salts, spectra of, 235. 
Dtethylselenoxide, 302. 

Diethylsulphone, 302. 

DiethyJsulphoxide, 302. 

Diethyltelluroxide, 30a. 

Difluoriodates, 282. 

Dihalides of platinum metals, 3aa 
Dihalides of sub-group IV B, s68. 

Di-imide, 189. 

Di-imide, preparation of, 192. 
Dimesoperiodic acid, 298. 

Dimetaphosphoric acid, 214. 
pimethylozonium ohloride, 247. 


Dimethyl pyrone, 244. 

Dinitritotetrammine cobaltic salts, isomer- 
ism of, 334- 

Dioxides of sub-group IV B, comparison 
of, 169. 

Diperiodic acid, 298. 

Diphenyliodonium hydrox'j^e, 30a 
Diphospho compounds, 209' 
Disintegration, Atomic, 355. 

Dissociation, 20, 21. 

Dissociation of halogens, 285. 

Dissociation of hydrogen iodide, aa 
Dissociatio-' of iodine, 20. 

Dissociation of nitrogen oxides, 20z. 
Disulphide, gold, 107. 

Disulphuric acid, 257. 

Disulphuryl chloride, 257. 

Dithionic acid, 261. 

Dithionic acid, preparation and reactions 
of, 262. 

Diuranate, potassium, 2S0. 

Diuranate, sodium, a8ow 
Diuranates, 280W 
Divers, 194, 195. 

Ddbereiner^s triads, 28. 

Double and triple bonds, 22, 23. 

Double halides of sub-group IV B, 165. 
Double molecules, t8. 

Double salts, 17. 

Double salts of chlorides of sub-group I B, 
102. 

Dualistic theory, 27. 

Dulong^and Petit's law, 11. 

Dysprosium, Z35. 


£ka-aluminium, 49. 

£ka-aluminium or gallium, 245. 

£ka-boron, 49^ 

^a-silicon, 49, 50. ^ 

£lectro-chemical character of elements, 39. 
£lectro-chemica] classification, 27. 
Electro-chemical properties, 35. 
Electro-motive force, 36. 

Electro-negative elements, 40. 

Electrons, 35a 

Electrt^positiveness and atomic weight, 43. 
Electro -positiveness and basigenic pro- 
perties, 43. 

Electro-positiveness and metallic reactivity, ^ 

Elec^-potential, diagram of, 42. 
Electro-potential and periodic system, 42. 
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£lectro*potential series, 36. 

Element, 5. 

Elements, origin of, 341. 

Elements of rare earths, $ 9 ^ 33, 186 , 
Elsi 4 r and Geittlt 353. 

Emanations of radium and thorium, 354. 
Emerald, 17a. 

Enantiomorphous crystals, 35. 
Endothermic reactions, 39. 

^Energy change, 1. 

Erbium, 135. 

Ethyl mercaptan, oxidation of, 953. 
Ethyl orthosiiiciformate, 161. 

Ethyl selenite, 954* 

Ethyl sulphite, 953. 

Ethylsulphonate, sodium, 953. 
Ethylsulphonic acid, 953. 

Europium, 135. 

Evolution, chemical, 349. 

Evolution and periodic law, 355. 
Exceptional sub-groups, 41. 

Exothermic reactions, 39. 


Felspar, 179. 

Ferrate, potassium, 318. 

Ferrates, 3x8. 

Ferric chloride, 3x5. 

Ferric chloride, double salts of, 3x6. 

Ferric chloride, hydrated, 3x6. 

Ferric chloride, molecular weight of, 3x6. 
Ferric ferrocyanide, 395, 

Ferric hydroxide, 315. 

Ferric hydroxide, colloidal, 315. 

Ferric oxide, 315. 

Ferric potassium ferrocyanide or soluble 
Prussian blue, 326. 

Ferric sulphate, 316. 

Ferric sulphate, hydrolysis of, 3x6. 
Ferricyanide, potassium, 393. • 

Ferrites, 316. 

Ferrocyanide, ferric, 395, 

Ferrocyanide, potassium, 393. 

Ferrosoferric oxide, 3x5. 

Ferrous ammonium sulphate, 314. 

Ferrous ferrite, 316. 

Ferrous hydroxide, 313* ^ 

Ferrous oxide, 3x3. 

Ferrous salts, 3x3. 

Fqirous sulphate, 314. 

Ferrous sulphate, hydrates of, 3x4. 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, 935. V 
Flavnitky and Tka$HS«n, 53. 

(B486) 


FigitmaHm*9 test, eei • 

Fluorides, exceptional propertlet of, 989. 
Fluorides of sub-group IV B, xdj. 
Fluorine, affinity of for hydrogen, 989. 
Fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and i<^ine,98x. 
Fluorine, combination of with electro- 
negative elements, 989. 

Fluorine, preparation of, 984. 

Fluorine, trivalency of, 989. 

Fluorplumbate, 985. 

Fluorsulphonlc acid, 989. 

Fluortantalate, potassium, 934. 

Forms of atoms, 90. 

Fractionation, 348. 

FraunMofer lines, 344. 

Friedel attd Craftd synthesis, 147. 
Fulminating gold, io6. 

Fulminating silver, 329^ 

Fumaric and maleic acids, stereoisomerism 
of, 938. ^ 

Fusible white precipitate, 134. 


Gadolinium, xss* 

Gallium, 14, 49. 

Gallium dichloride, 148, 

Garnet, 179. 

Gases, combination of, 7. 

Gases, densities of, 7. 

Gases, kinetic theory of, 8. 

Gases, radioactive, 354. 

Gay-Lussac* s law, 7. 

Germanichloroform, 166. 

Germanium, 49, 50. 160 . 

Germanium dioxide, 169. 

Germanium monoxide, 173. 

Germanium tetrachloride, 164. 

Glacial phosphoric acid, 9x6. 

Gold, complex cyanides of, 394. 

Gold, fulminating, xo6. 

Gold disulphide, 107. 

Goldschmidfs reaction, 85. 

Gradation of electropotential, 49. 

Graphic formube, 99, 94. 

Graphite and diamond, fonnatton of, x6a 
Greek atomic theory, 5. 

Green vitriol, 3x4. 

Group I, 87. 

Group II, general remarks on, X09. 

Group III, 135. 

Group IV, 157. 

Group IV, A and B sub-groups compared, 

X58.- 

6A 
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Group IV, comparison with other groupa^ 
»57- 

Group IV, complex fluorides of, 158. 
Group V, 184. 

Group VI, 943. 

Group VI, A and B sub-groupa, relatkms 
of. *43. 

Group VI, valency of elements of, 944. 
Group VII, a8i. 

Group VII, summary of, 286. 

Group VUI, 311. , 

Group VI II, analogues of, 311. 

Group VIII metals, comparison of, 319. 
Group Vlll, physical properties of metals 
of, 3”- 
Group O, 338. 

Gutzeits test, 222. 

Gypsum, 120. 


Halanhydrides, 71. 

Halanhydrides, reactions of with water, 72. 
Halides, 7a 

Halides, alkali, electrolysis of, 284. 
Halides, complex, 73. 

Halides, hydrolysis of, 72. 

Halides, properties of, 70. 

Halides, reactions of, 73. 

Halides of intermediate character, 79. 
Halides of sub-group 1 B, loa. 

Halides of sub-group IV B, 163. 

Halides of sub-group VI B, 948. 

Halides of xinc and cadmium, 126. 
Halogen compounds with oxygen, stability 
of, 283. 

Halogen elements, 281. ' 

Halogen elements, comparison of, 282. 
Halogen hydracids, avidities of, 289. 
Halogen hydracids, comparison of strengths 
of, 2QO. 

Halogen hydracids, dissociation of, 988. 
Halogen hydracids, electrolytic dissociation 
of, 990. 

Halogen hydradds, heats of neutimlisation 
of, 989. 

Halogen hydracids, oxidation of, 288. 
Halogen hydracids, preparation and pro* 
perties of, 288. 

Halogen hydracids, solubilities of in water, 
289. 

Halogen hydracids and salts, 287. 

Halogen oxyacids, 291. 

Halogen oxyacids, heats of formation of, 
a95- 


Halogen oxyadds, relative strengths of, 
299. 

Halogen oxyadds, stsbilides of, 995. 
Halogen valency, 16. 

Halogens, compounds of with each other, 
983* 

Halogens, dissociation of, 285, 

Halogens, methods of preparation of, 983. 
Halogens, physical properties of, 285. 
Hantsch and Wtmer, 198. 

Heat of formation of hydrogen bromide, 287. 
Heat of formation of hydrogen chloride, 287. 
Heat of formation of hydrogen fluoride, 987. 
Heat oi formation of hydrogen iodide, 987. 
Helium, atomic weight of, 34CX 
Helium, boiling-point of, 340. 

Helium, physical properties of, 338. 
Helium, solar, 340. 

Helium, terrestrial, 340, 

Helium atom, nature of, 355. 

Helium group and periodic law, 53. 

Helium group of elements, 338. 

Helium produced from radium emanation, 
355* 

Helium spectrum, series of lines in, 347. 
law, 203. 

Hexametaphosphoric acid, 215. 
Hippiirylaxoimide, 199. 

Hippuryl hydrazine, 192. 

Ho/ntann and Marburg, 134. 

Hofmann^ i test, 999. 

Humpidgg, 11. 

Hydracids, oxidation of, 984. 

Hydrargillite, 149. 

Hydrazides, 191. 

Hydrazine, 6, 190. 

Hydrazine, preparation of, 19a 
Hydrazine, reactions of, 191. 

Hydrazine dihydrate, 191. 

Hydrazine hydrochlorides, zgi. 

Hydrazine monohydrate, 191. 

Hydrazin^ or diamide, 189. 

Hydrazine sulphate, 191. 

Hydrazoic acid, 199. 

Hydrazoic acid or asotmida, 189. 
Hydrazones, 191. 

Hydrides of arsenic and antimony, eat. 
Hydrides of boron, 139. 

Hydrides of nitrogen, 189. 

Hydrides of phosphorus. 907. 

Hydrides of sub-group IV B, sdz. 

Hydrides of sub-group V B, base-formigg 
properties of, z86b 

l^drides of sub-group V B compared, 

^85. 
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Hydrides of 8ub-£n^oiip VI B, preparation 
and properties of, 346. 
Hydriodobismuthous acid, 336. 
Hydroferrocyanic acid, 336. 
Hydrofluoboric acid, 141. 

Hydrofluoric acid, anhydrous, electrolysis 
of, 284. 

Hydrofluosilidc acid, 164. 

Hydrofluotitanic acid, 183. 

Hydrogel, 148, lyt, i8r. 

Hydrogen, molecules of, 8. 

Hydrogen valency, 16, 44. 

Hydrogen and chlorine, combination of, 
8, 9. 

Hydrogen and other poly sulphides, 266. 
Hydrogen bromide, boiling-point of, 2S8. 
Hydrogen bromide, heat of formation of, 
287. 

Hydrogen bromide, solubility of, 289. 
Hydrogen chloride, 3. 

Hydrogen chloride, boiling-point of, 288. 
Hydrogen chloride, heat of formation of, 
287. 

Hydrogen chloride, solubility of, 289. 
Hydrogen fluoride, acid salts of, 289. 
Hydrogen fluoride, boiling-point of, 288. 
Hydrogen fluoride, heat of formation of, 

287. 

Hydrogen fluoride, molecular formula of, 

288. 

Hydrogen fluoride, polymerisation of, 288. 
Hydrogen fluoride, properties of, 288. 
Hydrogen fluoride, solubility of, 289. 
Hydrogen iodide, lK>iUng'point of, 288. 
Hydrogen iodide, heat of formation of, 287. 
Hydrogen iodide, reduction by, 86. 
Hydrogen iodide, solubility of, 289, 
Hydrogen peroxide, acidic derivatives of, 
266. 

Hydrogen peroxide, preparation and pro- 
perties of, 266. 

Hydrogen peroxide, sulphonaJibn of, 268. 
Hydrogen phosphide, liquid, 208. 

Hydrogen phosphide, solid, 209. 

Hydrogen salts of alkali metals, 90. 
Hydrogen spectrum, formula for, 347. 
Hydrogen spectrum, relationship of lines 
of. 347. 

Hydrogen sulphide, reduction by, 86. ^ 
Hydrolysis of alkali salts, 9a 
Hydrolysis of ammonium salts, 304. 
Hydrolytic dissociation, 39. 

Hydrolytic reduction of sulphonated nitrous 
acids, Z94. 

Hydrosol, 148. 171 , x 8 i. 


Hydroxides, ds. 

Hydroxides, conditions of formation of, 
63. 

Hydroxides, metallic, 63. 

Hydroxides, solubility of, 63. 

Hydroxides of alkali metals, 90. 

Hydroxy lamine, 194, 

Hydroxylamine, constitution of, 196. 
Hydroxylamine, production of from nitric 
acid, X94. 

Hydroxylamine, pure, preparation and 
properties of, 195. 

Hydroxylamine, reaction of with nitrous 
acid, 196. 

Hydioxy lamine, reactions of, 195, 
Hydroxylamine disulphoiiic acid, 194. 
Hydroxylamine sulphonic acid, 195. 
Hydroxylamities, substituted, 196. 
Hydroxylation, 46. 

Hydroxylation, conditions of, 64. 
Hydroxylation, degree of, 63. 
Hypoantimonate, potassium, 338. 
Hypobromous acid, 293. 

Hypochlorites, conversion of into chlorates, 
293. 

Hypochlorites, decomposition of, 293. 
Hypochlorites, oxidation by, 82. 
Hypochlorites, self-oxidation of, 86. 
Hypochlorous acid, 291. 

Hypochlorous acid, preparation and pro- 
perties of, 292. 

Hypoiodous acid, 292. 

Hyponitrite, silver, 197. 

Hyponitrous acid, 292, 196. 

Hyponitrous acid, constitution of, 198. 
Hyponitrous acid, molecular weight of, 
• 198. 

Hyponitrous acid, ^Preparation of, 197. 
Hyponitrous acid, pure, 197. 
Hypopliosphatc, sodium, 2x8. 
Hypophosphoric acid, 218. 

Hypophosphoric acid, analogues of, 319. 
Hypophosphoric acid, constitution of, 2x8. 
Hypophosphorous acid, 211. 
Hypophosphorous acid, preparation and 
properties of, six. 

Hypophosphorous acid, self-oxidation of, 

87. 

Hyposulphite zinc, 258. 

Hyposulphurous acid, 358. 

Hyposulphurous acid, constitution of, 359. 
Hypovanadates, 333. 

Hypovaoadic oxide, 333. 

Hypovanadic oxide, salts of, 333. 
Hypovanadous oxide, 332. 
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Imtdodisulphontc acid, 194. 
Indestructibility of matter, 2. 

Indium, atomic weight of, 47. 

Indium chlorides, 137. 

Indium dichloride, 148. 

Indium monochloride, 148. 

Indium sulphide, 15T. 

Infusible white precipitate, 134. , 

Intermediate oxides, 56. 

Iodic acid, complex acid with molybdic 
anhydride, 296. 

Iodic acid, reaction of with hydriodic acid, 
297. 

Iodic acid, salts of, 296. 
ludic acid, stability uf, 296. 

Iodic anhydride, 296. 
lodimolybdic acids, 280. 

-^WdTne, action of on potassium chlorate, 283. 
Iodine, preparation of, 284. 

Iodine derivatives, organic, 299. 

Iodine dioxide, 294. 

Iodine heptoxide, 291, 298. 

Iodine monobromide, 283. 

Iodine monochloride, 283. 

Iodine pentoxide, 291. 

Iodine trichloride, 283, 299. 
lodo- or iodoxy benzene, 300. 
lodobenzene, 300, 302. 

Iodoform, 166. 
lodonium bases, 300. 

lodonium compounds, signihcance of, 301. 
lodonium compounds and periodic law, 302. 
lodosobenzenc, 300, 302. 
lodosobenzene, properties of, 300. * 

lodosobenzenc, sclf-oxSdation and reduc> 
tion of, 300. 

lodosobenzene acetate, 300. 

Ionisation metamerism, 33a. 

Ionisation of air, 351. 

Ionium, 358. 

Ions, 27. 

Iridichloride potassium, 321. 

Iridium, 3x8. 

IridiUm, complex cyanides of, 334. 

Iridium ammines, 335. 

Iron, complex cyanides of, 324. 

Iron, melting-point of, 3x2. 

Iron, cobalt, and nickel, comparison of, 313. 
Iron alum, 3x6. 

Isomeric platinum ammines, 336. 

Isomeric sulphites, compounds of with 
ethyl iodide, 254. 


Isomotphlsm, illustration of, 13. 
Isomorphism, law of, 13. 
Isomorphism, method of, 13. 

J 

yohnstone Staney, 347, 3sa 
Jorgensen, 333, 334. 

Juxtaposition of unlike elements, 5z, 

K 

KalkstickstofT, 238. 

Kayser, 345. 

K nyser anti Runge^ 347. 

KekuU, 22. 

Kinetic theory of gases, 8. 

Knieischf 255. 

Kolbe^ 20. 

Krypton, isolation of, 341. 

Krypton, physical properties of, 338. 


Lakes, 150. 

Lanthanum, physical properties of, i36> 
Lardcrellite, 144. 

Latent valencies, 19. 
jLauriCt 38. 

Lavoisier, a. 

Law of Avogadro, 8. 

Law of definite proportion, 3. 

Law of Dulong and Petit, ii. 

Law of Gay-Lnssac, 7. 

Law of isomorphism, 13. 

I^aw of maximum work, 38, 39. 

Law of multiple proportions, 3. 

Law of octaves, 28, 54. 

Law of reci^xrocal proportions, 4. 

Law of specific heats, 1 1. 

Law of volumes, 7. 

Lead and barium compared, 175. 

Lead carbonate, 176. 

Lead chloride, x68. 

Lead dioxide, 169. 

Lead halides, comparison of, 168. 

Lead hydroxide, 175. 

Lead imide, 243. 

Lead monoxide, 173, 174. 

Lead nitrate, 175. 

Lttid nitrate, basic, 175* 
ikad sesquioxide, 6 t, 03, 
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Lead suboxide, 176. 

Lead sulphate, 175. 

Lead tetrachloride, 164. 

Lead tetrachloride, decomposition of by 
heat, 285. 

Le Bel^ 35, 343. 

Lecoq tie Boisbaudran^ 234, 347. 

Leucone, xd/. 
l^itharge, 174. 

Lithium, 88. 

Lithium carbonate, 97. 

Lithium halides, 92. 

Lithium hydroxide, 90. 

Lithium iodotetrachloridc, 94. 

Lithium nitride, 114. 

Lithium oxide, 89. 

Lithium phosphate, 97. 

Lithium sulphate, solubility of, 95. 

Lobry de Bruyu, 191, 195. 

Lockyer, 340, 344. 

LosseHf 194. 

Lothar Meyer ^ 28, 32, 47, 54, 89, 323. 
Lutecium, 135. 

Luteocobalt chloride, 323. 

M 

Magnesium, properties of, 110. 

Magnesium boride, 139. 

Magnesium carbonate, 113. 

Magnesium chloride, xx2. 

Magnesium chloride, double salts of, xi2. 
Magnesium ferrite, 316. 

Magnesium hydroxide, properties of, 11 x. 
Magnesium hydroxide, solubility of in 
ammonium chloride, iri. 

Magnesium nitride, 114. 

Magnesium orthoboratc, 143. 

Magnesium oxide, ixo. 

Magnesium oxide, properties of, ixx. 
Magnesium oxychloride, xxa.^ 

Magnesium peroxide, 114. 

Magnesium potassium sulphate, 1x4. 
Magnesium siltcide, i6x. 

Magnesium spectrum, triplets in, 346. 
Magnesium sulphate, 1x4. 

Magnetic perturbation of spectra, 348. 
Magnetic perturbation of spectral lin^, 346. 
Malleability and periodic law, 34. 
Manganate, sodium, 308. 

•Manganates, 303, 808« 

Manganates, oxidation of, 308. 

Manganese, 303. 

Manganese, analogues of, 303. ^ 


Manganese, complex cyanides of, 324. 
Manganese, oxides of, 304. 

Manganese and halogens compared, 303. 
Manganese dioxide, 306. 

Manganese dioxide, constitution of, 307. 
Manganese dioxide, hydrated, 306. 
Manganese dioxide, methods of formation 
of, 307- 

Manganesc dioxide an acidic anhydride, 
307. 

Manmmese heptoxide, 309. 

Manganese trioxide, 308. 

Manganic alum, 303. 

Manganic anhydride, 308. 

Manganic anhydride, action of water on, 308. 
Manganic chloride, 285, 306. 

Manganic chloride, analogy of with ferric 
chloride, 306. 

Manganic chloride, double salts of with 
alkali chlorides, 306. 

Manganic oxide, 305. 

Manganic potassium alum, 305. 

Manganic salts, 305. 

Maiiganite, potassium, 307. 

Manganites, 307. 

ManganO'inanganic oxide, 304. 
Mangano-manganic oxide, constitution of, 
305. 

Mangano^manganic oxide, reactions of, 305. 
Manganous acid, 306. 

Manganous amtnonium sulphate, 304. 
Manganous chloride, 304. 

Manganous chloride, compound of with 
ammonium chloride, 304. 

Manganous hydroxide, 304. 

Manganous nianganite, 307. 

^Manganous oxide, 304. 

Manganous potass\um sulphate, 304. 
Manganous salts, 303, 304. 

Manganous sulphate, 304. 

Manganous sulphate and barium man- 
ganate, interaction of, 307. 

Manganous sulphate and potassium per- 
manganate, interaction of, 307. 
Marckfwald, 352. 

Marsh’s test, 222. 

MarskeUlf 267. 

Massicot, X74. 

Matter, indestructibility of, a. 

370. 

Melting-points and periodic law, 34. 
MendeliejS^, 12, 19, 28, 31, 33, 48, 49, 58, 
59» 89, 14s, 343. 

Mercuric bromide, 132. 

Mercuric cl|foride, 13X. 
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Mercuric chloride, double salts of, 13Z. 
Mercuric chloride, properties of, 131. 
Mercuric chloride, reduction of, 132. 
Mercuric compounds, 130. 

Mercuric cyanide, 139. 

Mercuric iodide, double salts of, 132. 
Mercuric iodide, properties of, 1 32. 
Mercuric nitrate, 133. 

Mercuric nitride, 134. 

Mercuric oxide, 130. 

Mercuric sulphate, 133. < 

Mercuric sulphide, 130. 

Mercuric sulphide, solubility of in alkali 
sulphides, 131. 

Mercurous and mercuric compounds, 127. 
Mercurous bromide, 229. 

Mercurous carbonate, 130. 

Mercurous chloride, 129. 

Mercurous compounds, 128. 

Mercurous halides, 129. 

~ Mercurous iodide, 129. 

Mercurous nitrate, 129. 

Mercurous oxide, 128. 

Mercurous sulphate, 129. 

Mercury, 127. 

Mercury, occurrence and properties of, 128. 
Mesoperiodic acid, 298. 

Metaboric acid, 143. 

Metallic borides, 140. 

Metallic halides, 70. 

Metals of sub-group 1 B, affinity for oxygen 
of, 100. 

Metals of sub-group 1 B, allotropy of, 101. 
Metals of sub-group I 6, atomic volumes 
of, 100. 

Metals of sub-group I B, densities of, 100. 
Metals of sub-group 1 B; melting-points of, 
100. 

Metals of sub-group I B, oxides of, lot. 
Metantimonious acid and metantimonites, 
*** 226, 

Metaperiodic acid, 398. 

Metaphosphate, sodium, 315. 
Metaphosphoric acid, 216. 

Metaplumbates, 170. 

Metarsenic acid, 229. 

Metarsenlous acid, 224. 

Metasilicates, 270. 

Metasilicic add, tjo* 

Metastannates, 270. 

Metastannic acid, a-, 270. 

Mctastannic acid, 273. 

Metathioboric acid, 245. 

Metathiocarbonic add, 177. 

Methane, synthesis of| z6z« 


Method of isomorphism, 23. 

Methylene derivatives, 236. 

Lothar^ 28, 39, 47, 54, 89, 393. 
M^yer^ R, 7., 255. 

Meyer ^ Victor^ 300. 

MichaeliSf A., 221, 213. 

Microcosmic salt, 215. 

MillofCs base, 133. 

Mineral silicates, 272. 

Minor constituents of the atmosphere, pro- 
portion of, 342. 

Mitscherlich^ 13. 

Mixed anhydrides, 60, 62. 

Mixed crystals, 14. 

Mixture, 1. 

Mot&siin, 284. 

Molecular compounds, 17. 

Molecular structure of metals and non- 
metals, 22. 

Molecular weights, 20. 

Molecules, 8. 

Molybdates, complex, 279. 

Molybdenum dioxide, 274. 

Molybdenum halides, 27a. 

Molybdenum oxides, 274. 

Molybdenum sesquioxidc, 274. 

Molybdic acid, 277. 

Mono-uranates, 280. 

Monoxides of sub-group IV B, 273. 
Mosander, 234. 

Multiple proportions, law of, 3. 
Muthinaptn and IVeisSf 136, 

N 

Nascent hydrogen, reduction by, 85. 
Necessity of reactions, 39. 

Neodymium, 235, 286 . 

Neodymium, oxides of, 235. 
Neodymiiux^physical properties of, 1^. 
Neon, isolation of, 342. 

Neon, physical properties of, 338. 
Neo-Ytterbium, 235. 

Nessler*s test, 234. 

Neutral oxides, 55. 

Newlandt^ 28. 

Nickel, complex cyanide of, 394. 

Nicki^, melting-point of, 313. 

Nickel ammonium sulphate, 314. 

Nickelic hydroxide, 317. 

Nicketic oxide, 327. 

Nickelite, barium, 317. 

Ni^elous oxide, 324. 

Nimlous salts, properties of| 314. 
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NUmh^ 49 . 

NiUoH and PgHtrton^ 47 . 

Niobium and tantalum, properti?' of, 954. 
Niobium halides and oxyhatides, 334. 
Niobium pentoxide, 934. 

Nitramide, 198. 

Nitrates of alkalis, 97. 

Nitric acid, 905. 

Nitric acid, hydrates of, 905. 

Nitric acid, reactions of with metals, 80, 81. 
Nitric acid process, atmospheric, 939. 
Nitric anhydride, 305. 

Nitric oxide, 201. 

Nitric oxide, properties of, 909. 

Nitrifying bacteria, 936. 

Nitritosulphonic acid, t94« 

Nitrites, constitution of, 199. 

Nitrocarbonic acid, hydrolysis of, 198. 
Nitro compounds, 305. 

Nitrogen, 188. 

Nitrogen, atmospheric, fixation of, 335. 
Nitrogen, combination of with magnesium 
and oxygen, 189. 

Nitrogen, hydrides of, 189. 

Nitrogen, oxides of, 901. 

Nitrogen, preparation of, 189. 

Nitrogen, tetra- or peroxide, properties of, 

309 . 

Nitrogen compounds, classification of, 193. 
Nitrogen fluoride, 989. 

Nitrogen iodide, constitution of, 901. 
Nitrogen iodide, preparation and properties 
of, 201. 

Nitrogen oxides, dissociation of, 901. 
Nitrogen trichloride, 900. 

Nitrogen trichloride, properties and de- 
composition of, SOOb 
Nitrogen trihalides, 300. 

Nitrogen trioxide, properties of, 903. 
Nitrolim, 938. 

Nitroparaflins, 194. 

Nitroparaflins, production all 199. 
Nitroparaffins, properties of, 90a 
Nitroprussides, 397. 

Nitro9yl chloride, preparation and proper- 
ties of, 903 , 

Nitrosyl potasrium sulphate, preparation 
of hydrazine from, 19s. 
Nitrosylsulpburic add, aoa^ 

Nitrous acid, 199* * 

Nitrous acid, deoompodtion 199. 
Nitrous add, self-oxidation of, 87. 

Nitrous acid, sulphonation of, 194* 

Nitrous oxide, zpe, SOX. 

Nitrous OKide, ptoperiies oig sos. g 


Nitroxyl, 199. 

Nitroxyl or nitryl chloride, preparation and 
properties of, 905. 

Non-metallic halides, 71. 

Nordhausen sulphuric acid, S 57 . 

Normal and contra- valencies, 19. 
Norwegian saltpetre, 241. 

No- valency, conception of, 339. 

No-valency elements, 53. 

• O 

Objections to periodic classification, 50 et 
seq» 

Octaves, law of, 54. 

Odd and even valency, 17. 

Olivine, 173. 

Organic salts of calcium, 123. 

Ortho-acids, 64, 6s* 

Orthoantimonious acid, 226. ^ 

Orthoarseiiic acid, 229. 

Orthoarseniotis acid, 324. 

Orthuboric acid, 143. 

Orthocarbonates, 270. 

Orthophospboric acid, preparation and 
properties of, 315. 

Orthophospboric derivatives, 314. 
Orthosilicates, 170. 

Orthosilicic acid, 170. 

Orthosiliciformic acid, 267. 

Orthottannic acid, 1 70. 

Orthothiocarbonic acid, 177. 

Osmate potassium, 322. 

Osmichloride, potassium, 3ax. 

Osmium, 318. 

^ Osmium, complex cyanide of, 334. 

Osmium tetroxi^p, 322. 

Oxidation, definition of, 75. 

Oxidation and reduction, 73 €t itq. 
Oxidation and reduction, general remariy 
on. 75. 

Oxidation and reduction, modes of applica- 
tion and mechanism, 77 et stq. 

Oxidation and reduction, nature of, 74. 
Oxidation by chloric, bromic, and iodic 
acids, 83. 

Oxidation by chlorine, 84. 

Oxidation by chromates, 83, 83. 

Oxidation by fusion with oxidizing agttitl» 
77 . 78. 

Oxidation by heating in air, 77. 

Oxidation by hypochlorites, 8e. 

Oxidation hy moist oxygen, 78. 

Oxsdatioti^by moBfi 78b 
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Oxidation by nitric acid» 79. 

Oxidation by oxyacids, 79. 

Oxidation by ozone, 78. 

Oxidation by permanganates, 8a, 83. 
Oxidation by peroxides in presence of water, 
79- 

Oxidation by potassium permanganate, 310. 
Oxidation by silver oxide, 84. 

Oxidation by sulphuric acid, 81, 8a. 
Oxidation in the dry way, 77. 

Oxidation in the wet way, 78. 

Oxide of copper, 1, xoi, 104. * 

Oxides, classification of, 55, 60, 6x. 

Oxides and oxyacids of chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine, 291. 

Oxides of alkali metals, 89. 

Oxides of nitrogen, aoi. 

Oxides of sub-group I B metals, xox. 
Oxides of sub-group IV A, t8o. 

Oxides of sub-group VI B, 249. 

Omde^ of sub-group VI B, hydroxy lation 
"^of, 249. 

Oxides of tin, 3, 173, 176. 

Oxides RsOfi, acidic properties of, 188. 
Oxidizing agent, definition of, 76. 

Oxidizing agents, list of, 76. 

Oxidizing and reducing agents, 76. 

Oximes, preparation of, 196. 

Oxonium compounds, 248. 

Oxyacids of sulphur, 258. 

Oxyamines, 196, 204. 

Oxyammonta, see hydroxylamine, 194. 
Oxygen, physical properties of, 245. 
Oxygen, tetravalent, 244. 

Oxygen, valency of, 244. 

Oxygen derivatives of phosphorus, 209, 
Oxygen from bleach ing-powder, 293. 
Oxygen valency, 45, 46. « 

Oxygen valencies, 18. 

Oxygenic properties, 37. 

Oxyphosphines, alkylated, 2xx. 

Uxysalts, 73. 

Ozone, formation and properties of, 245, 

P 


Palladium, 3x8. 

Palladium, complex cyanide of, 324. 
Paranitrophenylazoimide, 192. 
Paraperiodic acid, 298. 

Pattgur, 25. 

Pentasulphide of phosphorus, ax9« 
Pentathi^ic acid, 263. 

Pentavalent phos^orus derivatives, 2x3. 


Peracids, formation and constitution of, 271. 
Percarbonates, 270. 

Perchlorate, potassium, formation of, 297. 
Perchlorate ions, stability of, 298. 
Perchloric acid, 291, 297. 

Perchloric acid, explosibility of, 298. 
Perchloric anhydride, 298. 

Perchromates, 270. 

Perdisulphuric acid, 267. 

Periodate, sodium, 299. 

Periodic acids, complex, 299. 

Periodic acids, various, 298. 

Periodic anhydride, 298. 

Periodic rlassification, objections to, 50 et 
seg. 

Periodic law, a6 sgg. 

Periodic law, applications of, 46. 

Periodic law, statement of, 28. 

Periodic law and atomic refraction, 35. 
Periodic law and atomic volume, 32. 
Periodic law and atomic weight corrections, 
47* 

Periodic law and chemical evolution, 355. 
Periodic law and chemical properties, 35. 
Periodic law and coefficient of expansion, 
35* 

Periodic law and colours of salts, 35. 
Periodic law and conductivity for heat and 
electricity, 35. 

Periodic law and density, 32. 

Periodic law and helium group, 53. 

Periodic law and malleability, 34. 

Periodic law and melting-points, 34. 
Periodic law and physical properties, 32. 
Periodic law and valency, 44. 

Periodic table, 30. 

Periodimolybdic acids, 280. 

Permanganate, potassium, 3x0. 
Permanganate, silver, 31 x. 

Permanganates, oxidation by, 8a, 83. 
Permanganates, stages of reduction of, 82. 
Permanganic ^id, 309. ^ 

Permanganic acid and permanganates, 309. 
Permanganic anhydride, 309. 

Permanganic anhydride, decomposition of, 
308. 

Permanganic anhydride, properties ol^ 309. 
Permanganic chloride, 309. 

Permanganic sulphate, 309. 

PermoF/bdates, 270* 

Permonosulphuric acid, 268. 
Permonosulphuric add, constitution and 
reacrions of, 269. * 

Permonosulphuric add, oxidation by, 269. 
Pengobates, 334. 
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Peroxide, copper, 108. 

Peroxide, silver, 108. 

Peroxides, 55, 56. 

Peroxides, classification of, 58. 

Peroxides of alkaline earths, 117. 
Perruthenate, potassium, 321. 

Persulphate, potassium, preparation of, 267. 
Persulphates, reactions of, 268. 

Persulphides, 69. 

Pcrsulphuric acid, 267. 

Pertantalates, 234. 

Pertungstates, 270. 

Peruranates, 270. 

Phenyl hydrazine, 191. 

Phenyliodosochloride, 300. 
Phenylnitromethanc, 200. 

Phenylphosphinic acid, 2x2. 

Phosgene gas, 165. 

Phosphate of calcium, 122. 

Phosphates of alkalis, 97. 

Phosphine, 3, zo, 207 . 

Phosphine, heat of formation of, 185. 
Phosphine, preparation of, 207. 

Phosphine, properties of, 208. 
Phosphomolybdic acids, 280. 

Phosphonium iodide, preparation, proper- 
ties, and reactions of, 208. 

Phosphoretted hydrogen, 207. 

Phosphoric acid, chlorides of, 2x6. 
Phosphoric acid, dehydration products of, 
214. 

Phosphoric acid, glacial, 216. 

Phosphoric acids, polymerised, 2x5. 
Phosphoric and arsenic acids, analogy be- 
tween, 230. 

Phosphoric anhydride, 215. 
Phosphorosophosphoric oxide, 2x7. • 

Phosphorous acid, constitution of, 212. 
Phosphorous acid, decomposition of, 212. 
Phosphorous acid, preparation and pro- 
perties of, 2x3. 

Phosphorous acid, self-oxiAition of, 87. 
Phosphorous anhydride, preparation and 
properties of, 213. 

Phosphorous chloride, 3, lo^ 218 * 
Phosphorous oxide, 213. 

Phosphorus, ao6. 

Phosphorus, allotropic forms of, ao6. 
Phosphorus, hydrides of, xo, 2 l 0 f» 
Phosphorus, oxygen derivatives (S', 209. 
Phosphorus, properties of, 206. 

Phosphorus, red, ao6. 

Phosphorus, scarlet, 907. 


Phosphorus, sulphides of, Mtg* 
Phosphorus, waxy, ao6* 


Phosphorus derivatives, trivalent, axo. 
Phosphorus oxychloride, or phosphory! 
chloride, 217. 

Phorphorus pentachloride, 2x6. 

Phosphorus pentasulphide^ 2x9. 

Phosphorus suboxide, 2x0. 

Phosphorus trichloride, 3, 10, 213 . 
Phosphorus trichloride, preparation and 
properties of, 213. 

Phosphoryl chloride, 10, 217 * 
Phosphotungstic acids, 280. 

Physical cause of valency, 20. 

Physical properties of halogens, 285. 
Physical properties of sub-group III B 
elements, 138. 

Pickeringt 239. 

Pitchblende, 340, 351. 

Plaster of Paris, 120. 

Platinate, sodium, 32 x. 

Platinic ammines, 336. 

Platinichlorides, 321. ^ 

Platinichloridcs, solubilities of, 93. 
Platxnochlorides, 32 z. 

Platinous ammines, 336. 

Platinous hydroxide, 320. 

Platinum, 318. 

Platinum, complex cyanides of, 324. 
Platinum metals, 3x8. 

Platinum metals, comparison of, 320. 
Platinum metals, compounds of, 3x9. 
Platinum metals, dihalides of, 320. 
Platosammine chloride, 337. 
Platosemidiammine chloride, 337. 
Plumbites, 175. 

Polonium, 351. 

Polyhalides, decomposition of, 284. 
Polyhalides of alkali metals, 94. 
Polymerised hydrocyanic acids, 326. 
Polymerised phosphoric acids, 2x5. 
Polymorphism, 14, 15. 

Polyoxides, 58. 

Polyoxides, decomposition of, S9« 

Poly (super) sulphides, 69. 

Polysulphides of alkaline earth metals, 119. 
Polytungstates, 279. 

Popgy 236, 242. , 

Pope atui Peachey^ 265. 

Potassium aurate, xo6. 

Potassium aurichloride, 107. 

Potassium auricyanide, Z07. 

Potassium aurocyanide, Z03. 

Potassium bismuthous sulphate, 227. 
Potassium chlorate, action of iodine upon» 
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X 


Potassittm cbloroplatinate, 32%. 

Polastsum chloroplAtiiiite, 32a 
Potassium chromate, 278. 

Potassium chromisulphate, 276. 

Potassium chromite, 276. 

Potassium cobalticyauide, 323. 

Potassium cuprocyanide, 103. 

Potassium dicbromate, 278. 

Potassium di-iodate, 296. 

Potassium diuranate, 280. 

Potassium ferrate, 3x8. 

Potassium ferrate, decomposition of, 318. 
Potassium ferricyanide, 323. 

Potassium ferrocyanide, 326. 

Potassium hydrosulphide, 98. 

Potassium iodate, preparation of, 296. 
Potassium iodotetrachloride, 94. 

Potassium nitrate, 14, 97 . 

Potassium osmate, 321. 

Potassium perchlorate, 14. 

PoUssiuiii permanganate, 14, 810 . 
Potassium permanganate, decomposition of 
by heat, 310. 

Potassium permanganate, oxidation by, 310. 
Potassium perruthenate, 321. 

Potassium ruthenate, 321. 

Potassium silver cyanide, 103. 

Potassium subchloride, 91. 

Potassium suboxide, 91. 

Potassium sulphate, solubility of, 95. 
Potassium sulphide, 98. 

Potassium tetroxide, 92. 

Potassium titanifluoride, 184. 

Potassium tri-iodide, 94. 

Potassium xanthate, 69. 

Potential valency, x6. 

Praseodymium, 135, 235 . 

Praseodymium, oxides of, 2^5. 
Praseodymium, physical properties of, 136. 
Protyle, 343. 

2, 3. 

Proufs hypothesis, 342. 

Prussian blue, 326* 

Pseudo acid, 200. 

Purpureocobaltic chloride, 329. 

Pyro- or anhydro*acids, 65, 

Pyro- or tetra-boric acid, 143. 
Pyroantimonious acid, 226. 

Pyroarsenic acid, 229. 

Pyroarsenious acid, 224. 

Pyrophosphate, sodium, 2x5. 
Pyrophosphoric add, 2x6. 

Pyrophosphoryl chloride, 2X7« 
Pyrosulphate, potassium, 256. 
Pyrosnlphites, 252. 


Q 

Quadrantoxide, copper, xo8. 
Quadrantoxide, silver, 108. 

Qualitative aspect of chemical change, i. 
Quantitative aspect of chemical change, a. 
Quarts, 25. 

R 

Radiations, a, / 3 , and y, properties pf, 353. 
Radioactive gases, 354. 

Radioactiwty, 349. 

Radioactivity, conclusions concerning, 360. 
Radioactivity, transient nature of, 354. 
Radioactivity independent of temperature, 
355 - 

Radioactivity induced, 354. 

Radioactivity of uranium salt, concentration 
of, 35a- 

Radioactivity possessed by minerals, 351. 
Radio-tellurium, 351. 

Radium, 351. 

Radium, average life-period of, 357. 
Radium, chemistry of, 352. 

Radium, diagram of disintegration, 358. 
Radium, disintegration products of, 356. 
Radium, heat energy of, 355. 

Radium emanation, 354. 

RammeUberg and Peseta 133. 

Ramsay f 25, 340. 

Ramsay and Hat/ield, 139. 

Ramsay and Soddy^ 355. 

Ramsay and Travers^ 340. 

Rare earth elements, 52, 53, 185 . 

Rare earth elements and periodic system, 
136. 

Rare earth metals, separation and properties 
of, 136. 

Rayleigh^ 338. 

Rays, emisslc&‘ of by phosphoresMttt 
bodies, 35CX 

Reactions of acidic peroxides, 58. 
Reactions of addition, 23. 

Reactions of basic peroxides, 57. 

Reactions of replacement, 23. 

Realgar, 223. 

Reciprocal propordons, law of, 4. 
Red-leailt 6x, 6a. 

Reducing agent, definidoo of, 76. 
Reducing agents, list of, 76-77. 

Reducing salu, reduction by, 85. 
Reduction, definition of, 75. 

Redurtion by hydrofen iodide^ 861. 
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Reduction by hydrogen sulphide* 86. 
Reduction by na.scent hydroger^, 85. 
Reduction by reducing salts* 8^. 
Reduction by sulphurous acid* 86. 
Reduction in dry way, 85. 

Reduction in solution* 85. 

Reduction of oxides* 38. 

Reversible reactions, 39. 

Rhodic nitrate, 321. 

Rhodic sulphate, 321. 

Rhodium* 318. 

Rhodium, complex cyanide of, 324. 
Rdutgen rays, 350. 

/Coscoe, 232. 

Roseocobaltic chloride, 329. 
Rubidium polyhalides, 94. 

Rubidium stannichloridc, 93. 
Rubidium sulphate, solubility of, 95. 
Runge and Paschen^ 345, 347. 

Rungt! and Precht^ 347. 

Ruthenate* potassium, 321. 
Ruthenium, 318. 

Ruthenium, complex cyanide of, 324. 
Ruthenium tetroxide* 322. 
Rnthcr/ord^ 351. 

Rutherford and Soddy^ 354. 

Rutile, 180. 


Saline oxides, 60, 61. 

Samaria, 234. 

Samarium, 135. 

Samarium, physical properties of, 136. 
Saturated and unsaturuted compounds, 23. 
Scandium, 49. 

Scandium, yttrium, and lanthanum, 156. 
Scandium or eka-boron, 156. 
SchUtzefibergcr, 259. 

Sckiueidfer and Hess, 355. 

Selenates isomorphous witlj^ulphates, 256, 
Selentc acid, 256. 

Sclenious acid, 251. 

Selenite ethyl, 254. 

Selenium, physical properties of, 345. 
Selenium alums, 256. 

Selenium dioxide, 250. 

Selenium xnonochloride, 349. 

Selenium oxychloride, 249. # 

Selenonium compounds, 248. 
Self-oxidation, 86, 87. 

Self-Oxidation of chlorate, 86. 
Self^oxidation of hypochlorites, 86. 
Self-oxidation of hypophosphorous acid, 87, 
Self-oxidation of nitvons add, 87. ^ 


Self-oxidation of phosphorous acid, 87. 
Self-oxidation of sulphite and thiosulphate, 
S7* 

Separation of similar elements, 52. 

Scries of lines of spectra, 347. 

Siibcrrad, 201. 

Silicane, reaction of with potash, 162. 
Silicane and methane compared, 162. 
Silicates, 172. 

Silicates and alloys compared, 172. 
Siliaibromoform, t66. 

Silicic acid, constitution of, 66. 

Silicic acids, 172. 

Silicichloroform, 163, 166. 

Silicichloroforin, decomposition of, 167. 
Siliciforinic anhydride, 267. 

Siliciiodoform, 166. 

Silicimolybdic acids, 280. 

Silicitungstic acids, 280. 

Silicoacctylene, 163. 

Silicoethanc, 263. 

Silicon* speciBc heat of, 12. 

Silicon chlorides, 167. 

Silicon dioxide, 169. 

Silicon hydride or silicane, 161. 

Silicon tetrachloride, 264. 

Silicon tetrachloride, action of water on, 165. 
Silicon tetrafluoride, 164 
Silver, ammoniacal compounds of, 329. 
Silver, colls*dal forms of, lor. 

Silver, complex cyanide of, 324. 

Silver, fulminating, 329. 

Silver amide, 243. 

Silver chloride, 102. 

Silver halides, comparison of, X03. 

Silver halidc.s, solution of in sodium thio- 
sulphate, 10^ 

Silver hyponilrite, 197. 

Silver nitrite, 299. 

Silver nitrite, constitution of, 199. 

Silver oxide, 101. 

Silver oxide, oxidation by, 84. 

Silver oxysalts, 104. 

Silver permanganate, 31 1. 

Silver peroxide, 108. 

Silver subhalidef, 108. 

Silver sulphide, X07. 

Simultaneous oxidation and reduction, 86. 
Slater Price t 269. 

Swiles, 265. 

Sodamide, 189 , 193- 

Sodium, flame and spark spectra of, 345- 
Sodium diuranatc, 280. 

Sodium kyponitrite, prejiaration of, S97. 
Sodium rypopho^hate, a 18. 
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Sodium m«'inganate, 308. 

Sodium mangaiiate solutioiii decomposition 
of, 309. 

Sodium metaphosphatc, 315. 

Sodium nitrate, 14, 97. 

Sodium nitroprusside, 327. 

Sodium peracetatc, 91. 

Sodium permonosulphate, 269. 

Sodium peroxide, 91* 

Sodium phosphate, 315. 

Sodium platinatc, 321. ^ 

Sodium potassium sulphites, 254. 

Sodium pyro- or tetra<borate, 144. 

Sodium pyrophosphate, 315. 

Sodium selenosulphate, 260. 

Sodium subchloride, 91. 

Sodium suboxide, 91. 

Sodium sulphate, solubility of, 95. 

Sodium sulphide, 98. 

Sodium sulphide, hydrolysis of, 98. 

Sodium thioaurate, 107. 

Sodium thiosulphate, preparation and rc> 
actions of, 260. 

Sodium tungstate, 379. 

Sodyl hydroxide, 91. 

Solubilities of alkali bicarbonates, 97. 
Solubilities of alkali carbonates, 97. 
Solubilities of alkaline earth chlorides, 129. 
Solubility of caesium sulphate, 95. 

Solubility of lithium sulphate, 95. 

Solubility of potassium sulphate, 95. 
Solubility of rubidium sulphate, 96. 
Solubility of sodium sulphate, 95. 

Solution tension, 36. 

Spatial formulae, 24, 35. 

Specific heat, abnormality of, 12, 13. 
Specific heat, method of, 11. 

Specific heat, variation of wiJh temperature, 

IX. 

Specific heats of metals, ix. 

^fp9^c heats of non-metals, rr. 

Spectra, classification of lines of, 345 
Spectra, magnetic perturbation of, 348 
Spectra of analogous elements compared, 
347- 

Spectral lines, magnetic perturbation of, 

346. 

Spectral lines, numerical relationships of, 
346. 

Spectrum analysis, evidence of, 343. 
Spinelle, 149. 

Spinthamcope, 353. 

Spring's reaction, 262. 

Stannic acids, 173. > 

Stannic chloride, X63-X64. i 


Stannic sulphide, 179. 

Stannous chloride, 768. 

Stannous hydroxide, 174. 

Stannous nitrate, 174. 

Stannous oxide, 174. 

Stannous sulphate, 174. 

Stannous sulphide, 179. 
/S-Stannyl-chloridcs, 173. 

Stars, chemical classification of, 344. 

Stars, chemical composition of, 21. 

Stars and nebulse, classification of according 
to constitution, 344. 

Stereochemistry, 24. 

Stibine, heat of formation of, 185. 

Stibine, physical properties of, 222. 

Stibine, temperature of rapid decomposition 
of, 185 

Sioneyt yohnstouft 347, 350. 

Strontium carbonate, X2X. 

Strontium chloride, 1x9. 

Strontium chloride, compound with am- 
monia, 120. 

Sirotuiiim hydroxide, 117. 

Strontium hydroxide, hydrated, 117. 
Strontium oxide, xx6. 

Strontium peroxide, 1x7. 

Strontium sulphide, 118. 

Subchlorides of alkali metals, 91. 
Sub-groups, 29. 

Sub-groups, comparison of, 41. 

Sub-group I A, tlic alkali metals, 88. 
Sub-group I B, atomic volumes of metals 
of, 1 00. 

Sub-group 1 B, copper, silver, and gold, 99. 
Sub-group 1 B, densities of metals of, 100. 
Sub-group I B, halides of, to2. 

*<5ub-group I B, melting-points of metals of, 
xoo. 

Sub-group I B, relationships of metals of, 
99. 

Sub-group II A, the alkaline earth metals, 
115. * ^ 

Sub-group II B, zinc, cadmium, and mer- 
cury, 123. 

Sub-group III A, 156. 

Sub-group III A, metals, comparison of 
compounds of, 156. 

Sub-group III B, 137. 

Sub-group III B, elements, physical pro* 
perties of, 137. 

Sub-group III B, elements, relations of, 137. 
Sub-group IV A, x8o. 

Sub-group IV B, carbon, silicon, ger- 
manium, tin, and lead, 158. 

Sub-gHDUp IV B, double halides of, 165. 
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Sub-group IV B, halides of, 163. 

Sub-group IV B metals, physical properties 
of, 159. 

Sub-group V A, elements, 232. 

Sub-group V B, 185. 

Sub-group V B compounds, discussion of, 
188. 

Sub-group V B compounds, summary of, 
187. 

Sub-group VI A, 271. 

Sub-group VI A, halides of, 27a. 

Sub-group VI A metals, occurrence, pre- 
paration, and properties of, 271, 
Sub-group VI A oxides, 274. 

Sub-group VI B, 244. 

Sub-group VI B, analogy between elements 
of, 244 - 

Sub-group VI B elements, compantble 
methods of preparation of, 245. 
Sub-group VI B halides of elements of, 248. 
Sub-group VI B halides, preparation and 
properties of, 272. 

Sub-group VI B oxides, 249. 

Sub-group VI B, physical properties of 
elements of, 245. 

Subhalidcs, silver, xo8. 

Suboxides, 56. 

Suboxidcb of alkali metals, 91. 

SufTioni, 138. 

Sulphates of alkaline earth metals, 120. 
Sulphates of zinc and cadmium, 127. 
Sulphide, auric, 107. 

Sulphide, aureus, 107. 

Sulphide, cupric, T07. 

Sulphide, cuprous, 107. 

Sulphide, silver, 107. 

Sulphides, properties of, 67. ^ 

Sulphides, reactions of, 68. 

Sulphides and oxides, comparison of, 67. 
Sulphides of alkaline earth metals, 117. 
Sulphides of alkalis, 97, 98. 

Sulphides of phosphorus, 2^. 

Sulphides of sub-group IV B, 176. 

Sulphinic acids, 265. 

Sulphite and thiosulphate, self-oxidation of, 
87. 

Sulphites, 252. 

Sulphochromyl sulphate, 276. 

Sulphonated nitrous acids, hydro^sis of by 
alkalis, 195. 

Sulphonated nitrous acids, hydrolytic re- 
duction of, 194. 

Sulphonation of nitrous acid, 194. 
Sulphones, 265. 

Sulphonic acids, 265. % 


Sulphonium bases, 265. 

Sulphonium compounds, 248, 301. 
Sulphonium salts, resolution of, 265. 
Sulphoxides, 265. 

Sulphur, 15, 

Sulphur, physical properties of, 245. 
Sulphur, selenium, and tellurium hydrides, 
comparison of, 247* 

Sulphur, selenium, and telluriumi oxidation 
of, 250. 

Sulphur, valency of, 16. 

Sulphur and tellurium trioxidcs, 255. 
Sulphur dichlortde, 248. 

Sulphur dioxide, 250. 

Sulphur dioxide, preparation of from sul- 
phuric acid, 251. 

Sulphur heptoxide, 266. 

Sulphur hexaHuoride, 249. 

Sulphur monochloride, 248. 

Sulphur monochloride, decomposition of by 
water, 249. • ^ 

Sulphur oxychloride, or thionyl chloride, 
252. 

Sulphur sesquioxide, 259. 

Sulphur tetrachloride, 248. 

Sulphuric acid, 256. 

Sulphuric acid as an oxidizing agent, 61, 8a. 
Sulphuric, selcnic, and telluric acids, pre- 
paration of, 255. 

Sulphuric, sclenic, and telluric acids, pro- 
perties of, 256. 

Sulphurous acid, 251. 

Sulphurous acid, constitution of, 25a. 
Sulphurous acid, reduction by, 86. 
Sulphurous acid, iinsymmetrical, 253. 
Sulphurous acid a reducing agent, 251. 
Sulphuryl chloride, 258. 

Sulphiiryl fluoAdc, 282. 

Summary of alkali metals, 98. 

Summary of group VII, 286. 

Summary of sub-group V B compoun 
Sun, chemistry of, 344. 

Superoxides, 58. 

Superoxides, decomposition of, 59. 

* T 

Talc, 172. 

Tantalifluoride, potassium, 234. 

Tantalum, 234. 

Tantalum pentafluoride, 234. 

Tantalum pentoxide, 234. 

Tautom^c change, 200, 91a 
Telluratcs, acid, 256. 
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Tellurates Isomorphous with chromates, 257. 
Telluric acid, 356. 

Telluric acids, complex, 356. 

Tellurious acid, 351. 

Tellurium, physical properties of, 345. 
Tellurium dichloride, 349. 

Tellurium dioxide, 350. 

Tellurium oxychloride, 349. 

Tellurium tetrachloride, 349. 

Temporary hardness of water, xaa. 
Terbium, 135. 

Tetrachlorodiaminine platinum compounds, 
337 - 

Tctrachromate, potassium, 278- 
Tetraethylammonium pcnta-iodide, 95. 
Tetraethylammonium tridodide, 95. 
Tetrahalides of sub-group IV A, 183. 
Tetrahedral formulx, 35. 

Tetrahydrogen calcium phosphate, xaa. 
Tetrametaphusphoric acid, 214. 
•Tetrathioaiic acid, 363. 

Tetra^uranates, 280. 

Tetroxides, 56. 

Thallic chloride, 155. 

Thallic compounds, X54. 

Thallic hydroxide, 154. 

Thallic oxide, T54. 

Thallic sulphate, 156. 

Thallium, 151. 

Thallium, metallic analogues of, 152. 
Thallium, properties of, 151. 

Thallium chlorides, 137. 

'i'halloiis alum, X53. 

Thallous bromide, 153. 

Thallous carbonate, X53. 

'ITiallous chlorate, 154. 

Thallous chloride, 153. 

Thalloii*: chromate, 154. ^ 

Thallous compounds, 153. 

Thallous halides, 153. 

hydroxide, xsa. 

1*hallous iodide, 153. 

Thallous magnesium sulphate, 153. 

Thallous nitrate, 154. 

Thallous oxide, X53. 

Thallous phosphates, 154. « 

Thallous platinichloride, 154. 

Thallous sulphate, 153. 

Tliallous sulphide, 152. 

Thermal value of reactions, 38. 

Thioacids, 69. 

Thioanhydrides, 68. 

Thioaurate, sodium, 107. 

Thiocarbonates, formation of, 68. r 
Thiocarbonic acids and salts, 177.* 


Thiocarbonic esters, 178. 

Thionic acids, 70. 

Thionic acids, constitution of, a6x, 064. 
Thionic acids, reactions of, 264. 

Thionyl chloride, 253. 

Thionyl fluoride, 282. 

Thiophosphoryl chloride, 10, 219 . 
Thiostannates, 179. 

Thiostannites and thiostannates, decompo- 
sition of by acids, z8o. 

Thiosulphuric acid, 259. 

Third law of motion, 19. 

TJiomsen^ 54. 

Thomson, J. 7., 349, 350, 354. 

Thorium, 180. 

Thorium, disintegration products of, 359. 
Thorium carbonate, X83. 

Thorium hydroxide, x8i. 

Thorium nitrate, 183. 

Thorium peroxide, 184. 

Thorium sulphate, 183. 

Thorium tetrachloride, 182. 

Thorium tetrafluoridc, x82. 

Thorium X, 359. 

Thulium, X35. 

Till, 158. 

Tin, oxides of, 3, 169, 173. 

Till and lead, properties of, i6oi* 

Tin dioxide, 169. 

Tin monoxide, 173. 

Tin peroxide, 176, 

Tin tetrachloride, 164. 

Titanic acid, colloidal, z8i. 

Titanic oxysulphatc, 182. 

Titanic potassium sulphate, 182. 

Titanic sulphate, 182. 

<iTitaiiiniioride potassium, 184. 

Titani fluorides, 182. 

Titanious alums, 183. 

Titanious chloride, 183. 

Titanious hydroxide, X83. 

Titanious sulphate, 183. > 

Titanium, 180. 

Titanium hydroxide, x8o. 

Titanium peroxide, 184. 

Titanium tetrachloride, 182. 

Titanium tetrafluoride, xSa. 

Transitional elements, 53. 

Transitional triads, 29. 

Triad of\he halogens, 287. 

Trichromate, potassium, 378. 

Tridiazoacetic acid, X90. 

Tridymite, X5. 

Triethylammonium tribromide, x8. 
Triet^ylammonium irt-iodide, 18. 
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THethyl sulphonium hydroxide, 301. 
Trimetaphosphoric acid, 215. 

Trithionic acid, 26a. 

Triuranates, 280. 

Trivalent phosphorus, stages of oxidation 

of, 21 X. 

Trivalent phosphorus derivatives, axa 
Troast^ 350. 

Tungsten, chlorides of, 272. 

Tungsten chlorides, properties of, 273. 
Tungsten dichloride, 272. 

Tungsten dioxide, 274. 

Tungsten halides, 272. 

Tungsten hexachloride, 272. 

Tungsten oxides, 274. 

Tungsten pentachloride, 272. 

Tungsten tetrachloride, 272. 

Tungstic acid, 278. 

Turpeth mineral, 133. 

Tuiton, 14, 98. 

Typical elements, 31. 

U 

Unipolarity, 27. 

Unit of atomic weight, 6. 

Unknown elements, properties of, 48. 
Unsaturated compounds, 2a. 

Uranatcs, 280. 

Uranic acid, 278. 

Uraninite, 340. 

Uranium, atomic weight of, 48. 

Uranium, metallic character of, 281. 
Uranium compounds, phosphorescence of, 

" Q, 

U.^nium dioxide, 275. 

Uranium halides, 272. 

Uranium oxides, 274. 

Uranium X, 351. 

Uranium yellow, 280. ^ 

Uranous chloride, 277. 

Uranous salts, 277. 

Uranous sulphate, 277. 

Uranyl ammonium phosphate, 281. 

Uranyl chloride, 274. 

Uranyl ferrocyanide, a8x. 

Uranyl nitrate, 278, aSx. 

Uranyl salts, ado. ^ 

V 

Valency, 15. 

Valency, Abegg's theory of, xp. 


Valency, nature of, x6. 

Valency, physical cause of, ao. 

Valency, Ramsay*s theory of, 25. 

Valency and friction, 17. 

Valency and periodic law, 44. 

Vanadates, 233. 

Vanadic acid, complex salts of, 233. 
Vanadic acid, reduction of, 234. 

Vanadic oxide, 233. 

Vanadimolybdic acids, 280. 

Va^ditungstic acids, 280. 

Vanadium, 232. 

Vanadium, niobium, didymium, and tan- 
talum, 232. 

Vanadium compounds, colours of, 
233 - 

Vanadium monoxide, 232. 

Vanadous oxide, 232. 

Vanadyl monochloride, 232. 

Vanadyl trichloride, 233. 

Vanadyl trisulphate, 233. 
yanU Hoffy 20, 25, 237. 

Vapour density, method of, 9. 

Variation of electrochemical characters, 
40. 

Varying valency, 17. 

Veley^ 204 . 

Vermilion, 131. 

Victor Meyer ^ 300. 

Volumes, law of, 7. 

W 

WackenrodeVs solution, 264. 

Water, formula of, 6. 

Weber, H, F,, ji. 
fVedcl’ind, 240. 

WeidoH manganese recovery process 

307. 

WeidoH-Pechiftey process, 112. < 

Welsbackt A tier von, 235. 

Werner, 52, 53, 333, 334, 335. 

White-lead, 176. 

Winkier, 50. 

Wislicenta, W,, ^93. 

Wollastonite, 172* 

X 

Xanthate, potassium, 177. 

Xanthocobaltic chloride, 3301 
Xenon, 3|x. 

Xenon, physical properties of, 338. 
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Yttria, fractionation of, 157. 
Yttria^ spectra of, 349. 
Yttria, splitting of, 349. 


Zinc, cadmium^ and mercury, 123. 

Zinc, cadmium, and mercury, physical 
properties of, 123. 

Zinc and cadmium, comparison of, 124. 
Zinc and cadmium halides, 126. 
Zinc-blende, hexagonal, 35a 
Zinc chloride, 126. 

Zinc chloride, basic, X26« 

Zinc chloride, compound with hydroxyl- 
amine,. 126. 


Zinc chloride and ammonia, xadb ^ 

Zinc ferrite, 3x6. 

Zinc hydroxide, 124. 

Zinc iodide, xa6. 

Zinc oxide, 124. 

Zinc peroxide, 125. 

Zinc sulphate, 127. 

Zinc sulphate, compounds with ammonia, 
127. 

Zinc sulphide, 125. 

Zincates, 124. 

Zircon, 172. 

Zirconates, x8z. 

Zirconifluurides, 182. 

Zirconium hydroxides, iBx. 

Zirconium oxychloride, 182. 

Zirconium peroxide, 184. 

Zirconium sulphate, 183. 

Zirconium tetrachloride, z8a. 

Zirconium tetraduoride, 182. 








